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TALES OF A GRANDFATHfiit. 


CHAP. T. 


Edward III. loses severed of his adherents in the 
Low CounirieSy as the Brewer JOfArUvUley 
and the Ccmds ofJSainavlt and Montfort — his 
Interest is espoused by Godfrey of HarcowF% 
a discarded Favourite of the Kinff of Framee 
— by the advice of Harcourty an Invasion ^ 
Gascony is resolved on, and takes place -^ 
Fhilip assembles an army at St Dennis^ and 
marches to the defence of Rouen, which is 
threatened by the Fnglish — Manoeuvres of Ed'- 
wafdy by which he accomplishes a passage from 
the k^ to the right bank of the Seine — after 
two days* marehf followed by the French army. 


4 EDWARD III.'S CORRESPONDENCE 

he crosses the Somme, and takes up battle-ground 
in the Forest of Cressi^ — the French comeup — 
BaUle of Cressy. 

In the conclusion of the last volume, we 
' ^ve a brief account of the manner in which 
troopB were trained and armed during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. We 
must now return to the proper subject of 
this little work, which is intended to convey 
some general idea of French history, espe* 
cially as it bears upon, and is connected with, 
that of Britain. 

I must first observe, that the plans by 
which Edward III. endeavoured to establish 
himself on the throne of France, and to 
revenge the affront which he had received 
from Philip of Valois, were rather more 
frequently changed than accorded with that 
^.1^ prince's consummate sagacity. In 1343, he 
1343. again returned to a project in which both his 
grandfather and he had already failed ; name- 
ly, that of attacking France upon the eastern 
frontier, by means of the Brabanters, Fie- 


WITH THE BREWER d'ARTEVIIXE. 5 

mings, and Gennans. But, on the present 
occasion, he* did not appeal to the nobles or 
princes of Flanders, but to the inhabitants 
of the great towns, in which he followed a 
policy adopted at one time by Philip the 
Fair, although his successors had exchanged 
it for the counter-plan of supporting the 
earls and nobles of the Low Countries 
against the insurgent citizens of the trading 
towns. 

We have already observed, that Edward 
was in close correspondence with Jacob d'- 
Arteville, a brewer of great wealth and im* 
portance, who appeared for a time to have 
the command of all the comiiion people of 
the great towns of Flanders. Through 
means of his influence with this demagogue^ 
Edward had formed the plan of advancinj^ 
his own son, also named Edward, afterwards 
the celebrated Black Prince, to the dignity 
of Earl of Flanders, in preference to the 
natural lord, Louis, who was attached to the 
French interest. The proposal, however, 
was so disgusting to the more moderate hixxr 


6 DEATH OT D'ARTEYILLE, AND OF THE 

gesMS to whom it was communicated, that 
D'Arteville, who had lately reigned like a 
prince among them, was now looked upon 
with as mudi abhorrence as erer he had been 
held in estimation. At length, the displea* 
sure of the citizens against him rose so high, 
that, as this once powerful demagogue rode 
into Ghent, accompanied by a small guard 
of Welshmen, who had been appointed to 
attend him by Edward III., he was encoun- 
tered by such evil looks and menaces, that 
)ie was compelled to take refuge from popu«- 
lar indignation in a house, which the Welsh- 
men for a i^ace defended. But this place 
of refuge being afterwards forced by the 
multitude, they were themselves the assas- 
sins of their former fevourite ; and with him 
perished Edward's hope of establishing his 
son as Earl of Flanders. 
A.D. ' Edward sustained another loss about the 
"^ same time in the person of his brother-in-law, 
the Count of Hainanlt, a brave yoimg man, 
who was slain in an attempt to subdue the 
revolted natives of Friesland. Sir John of 


COUNTS Of SAINAUIiT AND MOKTFOBT. ? 

Ibinault, uih^ie lx> the slain prince, becum^, 
after his death, unfriendly f» £dWwrd, «b 
whom he had been hitherto attached) but, 
lus he thought, without receiving adequa(;iB 
tequital. He therefore left the setvice <rf this 
English king for that of Philip of IVance. 

About the same period also, according to a.x 
the opinion of most historians, John de 
Montfort escaped hota a French prison, or 
was set at liberty by Philips in consequence 
ttf the preyious truce^ and once more took 
the field in Bretagne, with Que assistance of 
isai English au^dliary force, under the Earl 
of Northampton. They laid siege to Quim- 
perl^, where the Count of Montfort c<«ft- ♦ 
pleted his career of misfortune, by dying Of 
>a ferer before the town* 

Upon the whole, tiierefore, these sucisess- 
ive losses of powerful friends diminiriied 
the various means by which King Edward 
had h(^ed to make an impression upoli 
France, eitiher on the eastern or western 
frontier. 

In this same eventful year, 1846, however, 134 


8 GODFREY OF H ARCOURT ADVISES 

Edward III. acquired another councillor, 
who fled from the enemy, by whose advice he 
again altered, in a great measure, the direct 
tion of his attacks upon France. This was 
a powerful nobleman of Normandy, named 
Godfrey of Harcourt, Lord of Saint Saviour 
Le Vicompte, and brother to John, Earl of 
Harcourt. Sir Godfrey himself had once stood 
as high in the favour of Philip of Valois, as 
any nobleman of his kingdom. But upon the 
occasion of a quarrel betwixt him and Sir 
Robert Bertram, Marshal of France, the 
king took the part of the latter so earnestly, 
that, could he have got Sir Godfrey into his 
power, there is little doubt that he would 
have dealt with him as. with the Breton 
Lord of Clisson, whom, on small suspicion, 
he caused to be executed for allied ad- 
herence to the English interest. Sir God- 
frey of Harcourt fled in good time to Eng- 
land, and, like Robert of Artois before him, 
employed his address and, eloquence, both 
which he possessed in perfection, to animate 
the Eong of England to make Sir Godfrey's 
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own country of Nonnandy, the principal 
scene of his attacks upon France. " It is," 
said Godfrey of Harcourt, " one of the most 
plentiful provinces in the kingdom ; it has 
not witnessed war for two ages, and i^ 
occupied by great and wealthy towns, unpro- 
tected by any adequate fortifications. The 
nobility of Normandy are," he coiitinued, 
" now absent from the country, haying ac- 
companied Philip's eldest son, John, who 
has conducted them southward to carry on 
the war with Gascony." The exile urged 
that Normandy was an ancient inheritance 
of England, which they might now recover 
with little trouble, and which, if subdued, 
would be a conquest glorious to King Ed- 
ward, particularly useful from its vicinity to 
England, and an event not alt^ether dis- 
pleasing to the Normans themselves. 

Encouraged by this advice, Edward III. A^ 
put himself at the head of a considerable 
army, which he pretended was designed for 
prosecuting the war in Gascdny. But, in- 
sitead of holding tiiis course, the king, when 
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-embarked) steered strsught to ike coast of 
Normandy, and landed at the town of La 
Hogue. Upon information that this aiih 
dent enemy had accomplished his present 
attempt at invading* Prance in a new direc- 
tion^ the King of France failed not to col- 
lect the whole force of his kingdom, toge- 
ther with those of his allies, John of Ltut- 
embourg) the old King of Bohemia, wilb 
his son Charles, Iimperor-elect of Germany, 
the Duke of Lorraine, John of Hainault, 
once the King of England's ally, Lonii, 
Earl of Flanders, and Jacques, titular King 
of Majorca. The titles of some of these 
princes were more considerable than their 
power, but still, by their assistance, and that 
of his own liegemen and great vassals^ Philip 
found himself at the head of a powerful and 
gallant army, which emboldened him to swear 
resolutely liiat the King of England diould 
not return to. his own country without batde, 
in which he should be sufficiently punished 
for the slaughter, depredation^ and extreme 
"violence, which he was now exercising in 
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the kfaigdom of France. The greater part 
of Philip's army was assembled at St Den- 
nis, close to Paris ; but the king himself, 
assuming the command of such forces as could 
be got presently in readiness, moved down 
the Seine to defend Rouen, the capital of 
Normandy, which was threatened by the 
English. 

In the meantime, Edward III. divided 
his strong army into three bodies ; the first of 
which was commanded by himself; the se^ 
cond by the Earl of Warwick ; and the third 
by Sir Godfrey of Harcourt, whose advice 
Ae king used, as principal marshal of his 
army during all liiis expedition, of which 
indeed he had been the main author and 
adviser. The English, as Sir Godfrey had 
prophesied, found the cities of Normandy at 
<mce wealthy and ill-defended, so that they 
made very great spoil with little dangets 
while the loss to the unfortunate inhabitants 
wtiSi as usual in such cases, much greater 
Aan the riches acquired by the invaders* 
The city of Caen, full of merchandise and 
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wealth of every kind^ was carried by stonn^ 
after sueh a resistance that Edward, in re- 
sentment of so obstinate a defence, would 
have burnt the place to the ground, had not 
Sir Godfrey of Harcourt's intercession de- 
terred him from this violence. 

It may be mentioned, that while Norman* 
dy was sustaining this severe treatment from 
the land forces in the interior, the English 
fleet was as busily employed plundering, 
destroying, and burning the seaport towns 
on the coast,, with the shipping which they 
contained. In this manner the English mo* 
narch ascended the left bank of the river 
Seine, with the purpose of assaulting Rouen, 
the capital of Normandy. This, however, 
was prevented by the march of Philip of 
Valois to its relief, before noticed. The river 
Seine now divided the two armies'; and, all 
the bridges being broken down, neither host 
durst pass the river for the purpose of attack- 
ing their enemy, lest in the act of doing so 
they should be taken at advante^e by that 
which held the opposite bank. The French 
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king, in particular, was more reconciled to 
postpone a general battle, being conscious of 
possessing a great superiority of numbers, 
horn which he entertained a well-judged 
hope that Edward's army, prevented from 
crossing the river, might be enclosed in the 
country on the opposite side, and compelled 
to fight at disadvantage* 
. In the meantime the citizens of Paris 
were in the utmost confusion, knowing the 
near approach of the English army, and 
afbdd of the terrors of military execution, 
attendant on the march of Edward, who was 
by no means &med for clemency. King 
Philip with difficulty persuaded them that 
the measure which he had taken, of marching 
down^the right bank of the Seine, which had 
the appearance of leaving Paris open to the 
enemy, if the English should ascend the 
opposite bank, was, in fact, that which was 
best adapted to cover his metropolis. 

It soon, however, became plain, that Ed- 
ward had no design against the French capi- 
tal; for that king, having made a sudden 
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xnovement upoo Poissy, repniir^ the bridgie' 
tibiere, which had been hut imperfectly demo- 
lished, and, by an able military maiKBUTiey 
grossed the Seine, and moyed eastwarct 
towards Flanders. He thus extricated him* 
self from the difficulty in which Philip 
fonceived him to be involved. 

When the English monarch had attained 
the right bank of the Seine, the fires raised 
by his soldiery, in their destructive progress, 
alarmed the capital once more ; but the £i^-< 
lish, after defying the King of France^to 
instant battle, departed towards Beauvais, of 
which town they burnt the suburbs. In this 
manner eluding the French army, King 
£dward pursued hU course with all diligence 
towards Flanders, closely followed by King" 
PhiUp and his amy. 

But after a day or two's march, the Eng«» 
lish king seemed once more entangled in 
the toils drawn round him by his enemy- 
The march of the English was here inter- 
rupted by the deep river Somme, impaK»» 
able at all points, and on which every bridge 
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h^ been destroyed. To have awaited the 
advance of the auDiieroiui Fr^aeh anny, with 
aj^ impassabte river m hk finout, would have 
beeii a perilous adventure. The Kijoig ef 
£i^land was theref(»re extremely desirous to 
find the laeans of passing the deep SonuiM^ 
although a noble French lord, called Goa* 
deiaar de Fay, was upon the opposite hank, 
ait the head of the gentlemen of Artois and 
jPieajdy, with the purpose of defending the 
passage, whith must be at best a dangerous 
om^ with a superior army in the rear, and 
over a river which wa& so near the sea as to be 
affected by the tide. Having nuuie enquury 
ajpoag the French prisoners concerning the 
meaiias of crossing, and offered liberty &r 
hisaself and thirty of his coeo^ianions, to 
whomsoever should point out a practicable 
fcurd. King Edward received from one of his. 
captives the following agreeable intelligence. « 
<^ Know, sir, that during the ebb-tide, which 
hi^ppens twice in twelve hours, the rivesr 
wSomme is so low that it may be passed with 
security either by h<»rse or foot, at a ford to- 
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which I can guide you. At this place the 
bottom is hard and firm, and being compo- 
jE(ed of chalk, and similar materials, it is call- 
ed Blanchettaque, (that is, white toater.**) 

Overjoyed at this news, Edward drew his 
aimy to the ford, where, as the flood tide 
was still making, he was compelled to wait 
for an hour or two. In the meantime, Sir 
Gondemar de Fay, made aware of the pur- 
pose of the English, drew up his men, who 
amounted to near twelve thousand, on the 
opposite side of the river, resolved to dispute 
the passage. But the moment had no sooner 
arrived when the ford was practicable, than 
Edward, having commanded his marshals to 
enter the river, called aloud, ^' Let those who 
love me follow me," and plunged in among 
the foremost, his army following in good 
order. Notwithstanding a valiant opposition 
on the part of the French, who defended 
the opposite bank, they were compelled to 
give wayj after losing two thousand men-at- 
arms, and the greater part of their infantry, 
who had no means of escape from the Eng- 
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Hsh eavUlry, so soon as the passage W&s 6om^ 
pleted. 

This was a rery delicate and iftiportailt 
aianoeuvte oti the part of the English, fot 
ttie ihaiii atmy of Philip followed so dos^^ 
that part of tiing Edwai*d's reftr-guarf sufr 
fered (torn the vangtiatd of the Fiisnchj be- 
fore they coidd cross the river. Philip hilii* 
self soon afterwards came tip, and having 
beeti full of hope either that the English 
Would not discover l^he ford at Blailchet* 
taque, or that It might be effectually defended 
against them by Sir Gondemar de Fay, he 
Was proportionally vexed at finding how the 
English monarch had again extricated him* 
self from the risk of hieing compelled to fight 
at disadvantage, and exclaimed, though uti^ 
justly, against Sir Gondemar de Fay, a* 
guilty of treason and disloyalty, in failing 
to make good his post. 

By the advice of his best leaders, iU 
French king agreed that he Would liot fol- 
low the English by the ford, lest the eneitty 
diotdd tnni bsM^ and Ittfadk him itt the passh- 
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age ; but, drawing off his army to Abbe* 
yille, he judged it better to secure the bridge 
over the Somme, at that town, and after 
spending a day there to refresh his troops, 
and give such forces as followed in his rear 
lime to come up and join him, he might then 
advance in quest of the English. Accord- 
ingly, Philip spent the 25th of August in 
the manner recommended. 

In the meantime, Eong Edward, being 
now on ground fitted for engaging the ene* 
my, declared his purpose, that he would 
pursue his retreat no farther, but fight with 
Philip of Valois, whatever the odds of num- 
bers might be. " This county of Ponthieu 
was the just heritage of Queen Eleanor, 
my mother," said he; ^* I now challenge 
it as my own ; and may God defend the 
right!" 

The place where he made this declaration 
was open ground, called the Forest of 
Cressy, a name which has been made me- 
morable by the events of the following day. 
TTie army of the English was here drawn 
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up arranged in three divisionis, to await the 
advance of the French. 

In the first, was Edward, Prince of Walesa 
now in his sixteenth year, but of strength 
^d courage far beyond his age, and whose 
brief life has inade historians observe, that 
few characters have put more feats of heroism 
into the compass of so few years. Many 
veteran warriors were placed under the com-» 
mand of the young prince, who was thus 
ranked foremost in the battle; but Lord 
Warwick, and Lord John Chandos, were 
^ecially intrusted by his father with the 
task of directing and defending him in any 
difficulty. His division ampunted to eight 
thousand men-^t^arms, four thousand archers, 
and six thousand Welshmen. 

The second battalion consisted of eight 
Jiundred men-at-arms, two thousand four 
hundred archers, and four thousand bill-men. 

The third, and last battalion of the Eng-^ 
lish, was commanded by the king in person, 
^d consisted of seven hundred men-at-arms, 
9ix thousand archers, and four thousand three 
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]iimdred bill-men. The fdU amount of the 
English anny was probably about thirty 
thousand men. 

These three divisions were drawn up in 
tlie order whieh they were to preserve in 
battle, and then appointed to take refresh^ 
ment, and go to sleep on the grass, upon 
their arms. The night was warm, and ren- 
dered this interval of repose acceptable and 
refreshing to troops, fatigued with long 
marches and spare diet. Their spirits were 
gay and cheerful; and though they were 
conscious of considerable inferiority in num« 
bers, the reflecti<m, for fr<mi inducing them 
to doubt of the issue of the day, inclined 
them only to pay more scrupulous attention 
to the command of their officers, by whose 
guidance they hoped to gain it. The pre- 
sence of their experienced monarch, and his 
valiant son, filled the host with hope and 
confidence. 

Next morning was the memorable 26th of 
August, 1346. Early in the morning lite 
iaiglish avmy arose in the same order in^ 
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whick they had lain down to rest the even- 
ing before. 

The French forces were some tune in 
coming up. During this interval, to increase 
the enthusiasm of his soldiers, Edward eon- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on the 
Prince of Wales, and a large band of noble 
youths, companions of the heir-apparent, who 
were expected so to behave in the conflict as 
to mn their qmrs ; that is, to show them* 
selves worthy of the distinction they had 
jeceived, by their admission into the order of 
duvalryy of which the spurs were an emblem. 

On die same morning. King Philip, mus- a.i>. 
tering his army at sunrise, led them forth ^^ 
from the town of Abbeville, where they had 26. 
passed the night» and^ with more haste tbaa 
caution, advanced towards the English, a 
distance of between three and four leagues. 

Many circumstances contributed to inr 
<^ease Eong Philip's confidence, and imprest 
iqpon bis army feelings which amounted to 
presumption. They had for several weeks 
been superioi: to their enemy in the field ; 
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•and, since the croi^sing of tKe Seine, as well 
as the subsequent passage of the Somme at 
JBlanchettaque, it had been the object of the 
English to avoid that engagement which was 
^low fast approaching. The French cavalry 
had also received a gallant addition from the 
arrival of Amadeus, Earl of Savoy, who, the 
o^ery day before the battle, joined Philip, at 
Abbeville, with a thousand lances, a great 
addition to his previous superiority. These 
encouraging circumstances inspired into 
both officers and soldiers ian imprudent de- 
gree of haste and precipitation, as was natural 
to men who conceived that they were in 
chase of a flying enemy. 

The movements of this great army were 
therefore hurried, like that of men who 
advanced to a pursuit rather than a battle. 
Yet all did not partake the sanguine hopes 
"which dictated these hasty movements. The 
advice of a veteran German warrior, sent t6 
reconnoitre the English army,' strongly re* 
•commended to 'King Philip to halt the ad<^ 
vance of his own forces, and put off the battle 
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till next morning. " The English," he said, 
" have reposed in a position which they have 
deliberately adopted, and doubtless will not 
shrink from, without a desperate defence. 
Your men are tired with their long morning's 
march from Abbeville, confused with the 
haste of their advance, and must meet, at 
great disadvantage, a well-arranged enemy, 
refreshed by food and repose." 

. The King of Prance listened to this ex- 
perienced counsel, and expressed his desire 
to follow it, by halting his army for the day, 
and postponing the battle till the morrow* 
But the evil fate of France had decreed that 
his purpose should not be carried into exe« 
cution* The troops who formed the van- 
guard of the French host, halted indeed at 
the word of command, but those who came 
behind hurried onward, with the idle bra- 
vado that ^' they would make no stop till 
they were as far forward as the foremost" 
In this way they exhausted their spirits, 
expended their strength, and confused their 
ranks, many brandishing their swords with 
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idlB exckmatiooft of ^^ Attack, take, and 
slay !" before tbey were eyea in sight of the 
en^my. To stop men in this state of exci<» 
Ulion was impossible. 

King Philip, thus hurried forward to battle 
by the want of discipline of his own troops^ 
had divided his army into three bodies. The 
fifst WHS under the oownand of the King of 
Bohemia, seconded by Charles of Luxem-« 
bourg, his son, Emperor-elect of Germany, 
and of CSiarles, Earl of AleQ9on, the bro* 
tkw of King Philip, a brave^ but fiery and 
i:ash young cavalier* The Genoese cross** 
bowmen, fifteen thousand in number, wer^ 
aU plaeed in this first division. The Fr^m^h 
aoeounted them a match for the English 
iicbers, and trusted that their superior di»r 
eharge in the commencement of the aetioii 
would dear the field of these formidable 
forcea. They had also mcure than twenty** 
nin^ thousand men to support their baw^ 

The second division was commanded by 
King FhUip himself, with hi9 broad banner 
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^pbyed, 8ur?omi4ed by six tltoiiMmd m^n^ 
s^^-anns and forty thoinsumd foot. Tke blind 
old King of Bohemia WQS afterwards ported 
iato tlm sepond diviaioB, as well m James,, 
the titular King of Majwca. 

• XMtlyi the rear division of the Freach 
wia led by the Earl of Savoy, with fiv9 
tikmsaad lancei aod twenty thousaiHl foot 

Tbeae larg^ bodies appea^r to have beau 
unequally divided* probably owing to the 
atele of oonfiision into whiehtbe Fren^army 
was undoubtedly thrown by their too hasty 
advance, which rendered it diffioult to trans^ 
mt and ej^eeute orders. 

: On the approach ^f the Genoese towarda 
the Epglish position, these atmngers, who^ 
&iined the vangaai^ of the Freneh armyt 
gave sjgos of ft^tigue, from marehing thrc^ 
long leagues with their weighty eress«4H>ws* 
When the word was given to << begin the 
bat^> in the name of God and St» Dennis," 
Ae Italians answered by re^lanstnmees, sey« 
ifg^ iSii»y had more occasion for rest tban to 
ighjt thiat day« This moved the resentment 
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of Alen9on9 the conlinander of the division, 
who said with contempt, ^^ A man lias much 
help from these fellows, who thus fail him 
at the pinch!'' The order for attack was 
therefore repeated, and obeyed. 

Some singular appearances in the atmos- 
phere now seemed to announce the great and 
bloody conflict which was about to take place 
upon the earth. A heavy thunder-cloud, 
darkened the sun like an eclipse, and before 
the storm burst, a vast number of crows and 
ravens came driving before the tempest, and 
swept over both armies. A short, but severe 
thunder-storm, with much lightning and 
heavy rain, suspended for half an hour the 
joining of the battle, until the weather 
became fidr, and the sun began once more 
to shine out, darting his rays on the backs of 
the English, and in the eyes of the French. 

The Genoese, now approaching towards 
the Prince of Wales's division, made a great 
leap and cry, thinking to daunt the English 
by the symptoms of instant attack ; but King 
Edward's archers, who were drawn up with 
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their ranks crossed after the fashion of a hersej 
or harrow, so that the shot of the one might 
support the others, (like that of the combined 
squares of musketry in modern warfare,) 
remained firm and steady. The Genoese, a 
Second time, advanced forward, leapt and 
cried without making more impression upon 
the English than before ; a third time they 
advanced, shouted and leapt, and then began 
to use their cross-bows. But the English, 
who seemed only to wait for the actual com- 
mencement of hostilities^ stepped each of 
them one pace forward, and shot their arrows 
«o closely together, that it seemed as if it 
snowed. The volleys of the Genoese bolts 
were returned with this incessant storm of 
arrows, and with so much interest, that the 
Italians became unable to keep their ground. 
Their strings also had been wetted by the 
late storm, while those of the English had 
been secured in cases which they carried for 
the purpose. Finally, there were eight or ten 
arrows returned, for every cross-bow shaft 
discharged. All these circumstances of ad- 
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vantage rendered the Genoese unable ta 
withstand the English arohers, so that that 
large body of Italians lost heart, and, cutting 
their strings, or throwing away their bow% 
(as an excuse for not continuing the iM)n- 
flict,) they rushed back in confiosion upon 
the rest of the vanguard, and especially 
upon the men-at-arms^ who were designed 
to have supported them. The confusion 
thus occasioned in the French army became 
inextricable, as the recoil of the cross-bow- 
men prevented the regular advance of the 
knights and squires, upon whom the ultimate 
fate of the day must necessarily depend, 
efipeciaUy after the retreat of the Genoese. 
The King of France added to the confusiooy 
by calling on the qavabry to advance to the 
^diargey without any regard to the cross-bow^ 
men, who, now a confused multitude of fugi- 
tivesi lay straight in the way of their advance*^ 
^^ Slay me these peasants," said he, ^^ sinc« 
thus they do but trouble us ;" and the French 
paen^atmrms advanced at full gallop on the 
unfortunate Italian^ many of whom wer« 
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thus trodden down and siftin by their aiuti'* 
liaries, while, at the same time, the ranks of 
the cavalry were disordered by riding oret 
their own bowmen before they could reach 
the enemy. 

In the meantime, the EngliBh archer^ 
kept pouring their Bhafts, Without an instant'i 
intermission, as well upon the Genoese who 
fled, as the French men-at-arttis who wer« 
endeavouring to advanee, and augmented 
the dreadful confusion which took place. 
Many of the bravest French knights lay 
stretched on the plain, who might have been 
made captive with ease ; but King Edward 
had strictly forbidden the taking of any 
prisoners during the action, lest the desire ai 
securing th^n should be a temptation to his 
soldiers to quit their ranks. The grooms, 
therefore, and mere camp-'followers of the 
English, had the task of dispatching the 
ftillen with their knives j and by these ignoble 
hands much noble and knightly blood wa^ 
died. 

Yet, notwithstanding the loss attending 
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this horrible coafudion, the courage of Alen- 
9on, and the native bravery of the French 
cayalierS) impelled them still forward. A 
part of them extricated themselves at length 
from the unfortunate Genoese, and puslied 
on along the line of English archers, by 
which they suffered great loss, until at 
length they arrived on their right flank, 
where the Prince of Wales was placed, 
at the head of his men-at-arms. By these^ 
the French were so roughly encountered, 
that the greater part of them were beaten 
down and slain. But this victory was hardly 
won, before three other squadrons of French 
and Germans rushed on with such fury in 
the same direction, that they burst an open* 
ing for themselves through the archers, wlio 
had but imperfect means of repelling horse, 
and dashed furiously up to the place where 
the gallant prince was stationed. The Earl 
of Warwick now became alarmed ; for he 
concluded that the standards of the French 
king and his numerous army were following 
close upon the new comers. In this belief 
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Warwick and Chandos sent to KiBg Edward, 
requesting succour for his valiant son, when 
the following dialogue took place between 
the king and the messengers* 

*^ Is my son," said Edward, '* dead, 
wounded, or felled to the ground ?" 

^^ Not so, thank God," answered the mes- 
eengers; ^^ but he needs assistance." •. 

« Nay, then," said King Edward, " he 
has no aid from me'; let him bear himself 
like a man, and this day show himself worthy 
of the knighthood conferred on him ; in this 
battle he must win his own spurs." 

In the meantime, a strong detachment of 
men-at-arms, dispatched by the Earls of 
Arundel and Northampton, the commanders 
of the second division, had relieved Prince 
Edward from his temporary embarrassment 

the centre, suffered their cavalry to rush 
forward throngh the interval, and encounter 
the French men-at-arms, who were in total 
confusion. This was augmented by /the 
fierce attack of the English ; and the mo^t 
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experienced on the opposAle side begafl to 
despair of the day. The King of Ytmet 
himself fonght with the greatest ralour ; Iras 
repeatedly wounded and dismounted, and 
would have died probably on the field, had 
not Lord John of Ifeinault led him oiF bjr 
foirde. Not more than sixty of his gallant 
army remained in attendance upon thelf 
sovereign, and with these he reached, after 
nightfall, the castle of Broye. When th* 
warder demanded what or who he wai^, " 1 
am," said the king, " the fortune of France 5*^ 
— a. secret rebuke, perhaps, to those who 
termed him ** the Happy,'* an epithet not 
Very suitable to his present condition, and 
which his own example shows, is apt U) prove 
in2q[)plicable if conferred before death. 

The King of Majorca is generally said to 
have been among the fallen, and the slaughter 
among princes, counts, nobles, and men of 
rank, was without example. But the most 
remarkable death, among those of so many 
princes, was that of John, King of Bohemi^^ 
a monarch almost blind with age, and not 
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very well qualified, therefore, to mix per- 
sonally in the fight. When all seemed lost, 
the old man enquired after his son Charles, 
who was nowhere visible, having, in fact, been 
compelled to fly firom the field. The father 
receiving no satisfaction concerning his. son 
from the knights who attended on him, he 
said to them, " Sirs, ye are my knights and 
good liegemen, will ye conduct me so fer 
forward into the battle, that I may strike 
pne good stroke with my sword?" 

To satisfy this wish, which his followers 

looked upon -as the words of despair, four 

fiuthful knights agreed to share their master's 

ileath, rather than leave him to perish alone. 

The devoted attendants tied the old king's 

bridle reins to their own, and rushed with 

him into the middle of the fight, where, 

striking more good blows than one, they were 

all slain, and found there the next day, as 

they had fallen, with their horses' reins tied 

together. 

Thus ended this celebrated battle. There 
lay upon the field of Cressy two kings, eleven 
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high princes, eighty btttmeret^ one tht^uiianf 
two hundred kni^hts^ and more than thirty 
thousand privute soldiers. 

Hie meeting of Edward and his son tot^ 
plaee by torchlight, after the btitde was ot^. 
** WeH have you won your spurs !" SaM Ae 
brave king; ^^ persevere In the career which 
3rou have opened, and you will become the 
brightest honour of the noble kingdom oE 
which you are the worthy heir.'* 

The battle of Oessy was one of the great- 
est victories ever gained by a King of Eng- 
land> and Edward prepared to avail himself 
of it, in a manner which should pt^uce some 
permanent advantage^ 
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Franoiy by making hi$n$^ B^axter^ Ckdais — 
S^iCffe cf CaiaU^^ Wmr in Bre^agne-^ Siege of 
Rodke-tTArien^'^Anxietg t^the two Monarchsy 
Edward and 1%^, to ^^iain 0ie AUianoe of 
^ Fleming^-^The Peopk (f Fdanderejftwour- 
able to JBdtuard, and their Earl to Philip — 
Attempt ef PhiUp to raise ^le Siege xf Ccdais 
-^-U faH^t and the CUize»s 4ure isompeUed'i^ 
treat for a Surrender — Nobk Conduct qfEus^ 
tace de Saint Pierre^ -andjSve other JBurgesses, 
who, in order to save their Pell&w-toumsmen, 
deliver themselves up to Edward — they are 
ordered for ExeciUion by him^ btit saved by the 
intercession of his Queeny Philippa — Measures 
vf Edward for securing possession of Ccdais — 
Sir Emeric qfPaviOy Senesched of the Casde 
<f Calais for the English King, treats wiA 
Sir Geoffrey Char$^ to bOray theplaeeiotke 
JPrenehfbr a man pf money ^Tws TresuherydiH 
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covered^ wherevpan lie makes his peace toith 
JBdwardy by undertaking to betray Sir Geof" 
frey ; and on thai Knight coming to receive 
possession of the Casticy SirJBmeric takes pay^ 
ment of the money agreed upon, and delivers 
Sir Geoffrey to an Ambuscade of the JSnglish 
under Sir Walter Mannyj by whom the JFrenck 
.. Party are drfeaied, and their Leader^ . Sir 
Geoffrey taken Prisoner^^JSdufard's treatment 
of the Prisoners '^Pestilence rages in France 
and England — Submission <f Godfrey of Har^ 
court to the French King — Death of Philip. 

The result wliicli Edward promised him- 
self from his great victory, ihtis, in fact, the 
opportunity of carrying into eflFeetual exe- 
cution the plan of Godfrey of Harcourt, by 
obtaining a firm footing in Normandy. Spoil 
and havoc had hitherto seemed his only 
object; but it was his secret plan to attain 
some permanent possession in the province as 
near England as possible, so as to enable him 
to attempt future conquests in France. . For 
this*purpose, he resolved to avail himself of 
his victory, which he knew must long disable 
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Hiilip from taking the field, to lay siege to 
Calais, a seaport rich and strongly fortified^ 
being immediately opposite to the coast of 
JEkigland, from which it is scarcely fourteen 
miles distant It was clear that, if the Eng- 
lish should obtain possession of this place^ 
the flat and swampy country around Calais 
would permit them easily to fortify it ; and 
its vicinity to England, and the superiority 
of her naval power, would always afford 
means of reUeving'it when besieged. King 
Edward, therefore^ sat down before Calais 
with his large army, shortly after the battle 
of Cressy, and proceeded, by every means 
in his power, to hasten the sieges 

Philip of France, in the meantime, did sSl 
he could to obtain. the means of recovering 
from the disaster of. Cressy. , He summoned 
from Grascony his son, the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who was engaged there with a con*^ 
siderable body of forces, partly in the siege 
of Aiguillon, partly in making head against 
the Earl of Lsmcaster, formerly Earl of Der- 
by, who had found him 'employment for two 
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campaigns; Tie retreat tf the Buke of 
Ifkarmsady^ in ettoSarmsty wifck &e CHrdexs of 
Fhilqfr, left tine west of France vatck al^tke 
fWBfmand of tUs aoUe esfil^ wbose scdiiien 
were a6 muck sated widi qpoS,. tl»t A^ 
bwdly Tabled die zidiiest liMxcbandiae^ bvt 
wece only desircms of gold^ sihner, or svck 
£cathe9ns as were tfaes worn b^ soldiefs is 
their behoets; 

Whfle PItiiipy in tim cnergeBey of liia 

tad fortiute^ tiras atendoned a p^rt jof las 

dtandbiaos to^ sa\re the resA^ he eadeafmaredji 

fajr etefj airgiimeiit in hisr ptynFer^ and pa»ti« 

cdbrly bjF dAvvncmg hxgt: suras of moneyv 

to prevail upon the Scottisli Batiosy and theis 

king^ Darid IL^ ta dedarewor against Eng* 

laiid)i by viddb BKaens he faepttd tltttEdi^^ 

angkt be disturb^ ia Ids swge of CsUsL 

•llhe ScottUi kii9^ and nosdon da^ accsadh 

ii^y^ nafo i' tou iately tafce aEBM» aiid begaai a 

war wbitk was: teimsBatad by the batde oi 

A.D. l^eidlfe'sGfosi^nearDidfaai^inwblckd^ 

^J^- sartaiBedafomadaUed^eal^ and tiraxr bing^ 

17. Dsri^ was made prisoner* 
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, The d^ege of CaUisi still coatinuedji A« 
Freucli making many desperate attempts ta 
relieve i% and paartiQula^jr l^y sending iii 
pmrnons by sea. The low and swamp]! 
^yto^tiop of tiie gpiwids around the town 
^:8^ofted the. besiegers to great loss by sick-* 
mm aod dise^e^ and the gwisoa of C^im 
did mi omit to make many sallies whick 
wens partially snecessful< 

Meantime^ the war in Bretagne still 
xsigedy betwixt the contendpg parties of 
flim w4 De Montfort. A mble knight 
named Sir Tbowia Dfigworth, was ereated 
\Y Edward general of the English anadliary 
%ri^ ip that provin^e^ and e^rried ovei* 
nnmidisrable s^cours to the valiant Connte«i 
^ M^tf^ty who still maintained the wni 
th^ in the name of her gon. 

Sk ^Q^rles de Bhn% who olfdmed tbhi 
di]u$hy by t^e deeision of the Ku^ of France^ 
nsfffprn^ed among his p^tisans in Br^tagn^ 
% vfiry considerable force^ amonnting to no 
lass than sixteen hundred men-^arms, with 
^ pcc^rtipnal number of cross^bowy and 
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infantry, and some formidable military en* 
gines ; with this force he besieged a fortress, 
called Roche-d* Arien, which had lately been 
taken by the English, The captain of the 
garrison, whose wnfe was at the time indis-' 
posed, was so alarmed at the effect of the 
engines, that he offered to deliver up the 
castle upon easy terms, which Sir Charles 
de Blois was unfortunate enough to refuse.' 
In the meantime. Sir' Thomas Dagworth 
formed the resolution of relieving the garri- 
son of Roche-d'Arien. He united his own 
forces with those of the Countess of Mont- 
fort, who were commanded by a good 
knight, called Tanguy de Chatel. In their 
first attempt on the French, who lay before' 
Roche-d'Arien, the English and Bretons 
were defeated ; but having, by the encou- 
ragement of Sir Thomas Dagworth and of 
a' Breton knight, called Gamier de Cadoii- 
del, resolved to renew the enterprise, they^ 
tnade a second attack on the ensuing evenings ' 
when the victory of the French might be 
supposed to render them secure and imguard-^ 
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ed* In this unexpected attempt their success 
was complete. The French were surprised 
and totally defeated, and their general, 
Charles de Blois, became prisoner to his 
female ants^nist, Jane de Montfort. 

A similar heroine arose, however, in the 
fiimily of Charles de Blois. His wife, a lady 
of a lofty spirit, undertook to m^tain the 
war, which would otherwise have terminated 
on her husband's captivity. 

In the meantime, the two contending' 
nionarchs were not idle. King Philip, who'A.D, 
had already held a parliament, in which he ^^^* 
prevailed upon his peers* and liege vassals to * 
lend him their utmost assistance, was em-' 
ployed in levying a strong army, with which 
he proposed to compel Edward to raise the ' * 
siege of Calais. He used his utmost efforts 
to recover from ancient receivers and tax- 
gatherers the sums which they had not ac*- 
counted for. Heavy assessments were also.' 
imposed as well upon Ae clergy as upon the 
laity, and great rigour was manifested in the 
mode of recovering payment. Philip even ' 


dmnaaded from the monks of St Dennis % 
<^dfiii of mfMsive gold, being a taroaswo 
bettowod by the deyotion of hiisi prodeoofsqim 
To th]3, howoyer, the moipli^ replied* ib«b 
<^ the crudi&K fl^uld not be taken ot^ji or 
ooAvorled to a ^of^ular m^ vkboiit iaevitoble 
doBffcar to the souU of aH parties coQcoTnod i'^ 
^h»h<»8wer. e^eabdie urgency «f l>li^ 
iioees8i^> ho was d[)ligod to remiUn sftti^fiodi 
The friendship of the Flemings who «f 
equftl iB^pof tQnoe to both kings nt this fl|o- 
mentOHS omis; in whieh eonntry Idno offoo^^ 
tions of the |»rinee and of the people fem&i»s* 
ed dividod os before. Tk^ free towns mi, 
tbm oi<i9ens^w«ve strongly inclined to Efigm 
1«»4 «od had settled that their yOung lot4 
i^onkl wedihe dangbtor oi Edward III.> th« 
heautiM Lady Isabel of England. ]^t^> 
young earl himself ob^eeted to tUs match^ 
and w«a indined to the alliance of Fraaoai 
the raduBT tiaat his fiither, a ftoithf ul i;on£sda^ 
rate and vassal of Phiip of Vnkjs, had: &31n 
en in his quarrel at tjio foattte of Cresey^ 
Uto mde Slemiags, incensed to &dA tiU^: 
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jnafiie vnaaae to Ae polky vUdh tkejr re^ 

e«Bai€qded^ bid vkleiit kasifib on ki&pii^ 

M% viidaflsiued Jbim he shdotd net abteki 

his liberty till he consented ta ally Uiasi^ 

wlh En^bnd^ aad nsExy ike Princess Isa- 

bdL : The ymmg eatl^ finding lammtU m 

nagbinf kttHiled by Us tal^eete, resohrodt* 

cKwemhIe hk scndoMZitey and cuvied Ui 

ae yii ci c ci B ce 89 fiur w to g» ta Kiikgr £d^ 

^liaii^i cttBip be&ite Cabus^ wil^ a party ef 

]Rhaniflli eitiflans, who teened te met a» Ui 

tuton^ aoftd whete wfll he m no. diape eoik 

taidieted* He wa» w^ vtceiTed by Ed^ 

mffd^ i^o evea4Kmdefle^[ed to> apcdogiM 

fiii-4ibe doUlb of his &^Vy aa an accideoteot 

af-hispovei^ ti» pievettt* Thus: tiw yoaaif 

«aprl feond himaelf in^h%ii &v0ttr mik tJbe 

SngiEsh wooanAy and paid his addrowes te 

^Aw-Princefli^ Isabel, v«i& &e same aibbtnlMl 

Jia if !» had bean mmi^. in his canrli|hi|ik 

In pnvate^ howemr^ he meditated Ins A%h^ 

aad beiagindulgedrwkhpeisHBsieii to fid^ 

tka ifiartof hawkii^ he availed lumeelf af 

an .cfqportiBiity, white sfpaKently mgi^cdia 
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ity to make his escape by the speed of his 
horse, and took refugee at the court of France, 
where his presence was cordially welcomed 
byKingPhiUp, 

While these things were passing, the 
natives of Calais were reduced to the last 
extremity. They dispatched a messenger by 
sea with letters to King Philip, saying, that 
his good people of Calais, having eaten their 
horses, dogs, and rats, had noddng left to 
subsist upon imless they fed upon each 
other ; wherefore they conjured their king to 
succour them, otherwise the town must be 
certainly lost. The vessel bearing these letters 
was taken by the English, and King Edward 
forwarded the missives to the French king, 
after having perused their contents, and 
superscribed them with a taunting indorsa- 
tion, asking, ^^ Why he came not to rescue 
his people of Calais, that were so distressed 
for his sake ?" Philip needed no incentive 
either from friend or enemy, having assem- 
bled an army of a hundred thousand men, 
with the sole purpose of relieving Calais. 
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On the other hand, King Edward, eonsi* 
^ering.the extreme importance of the place^ 
and the. trouble, expense, and loss, which it 
)iad cost him to bring it to its present redu-> 
ced state, was determined that no effort of 
the King of France should avail for its relief. 
For this piurpose he strongly fortified the 
approaches to Calais on every point, so as 
to make it impossible for King Philip to 
draw near the place, or annoy the besiegers^ 
either by^ an advance along the sea-shore or 
by the high-road. Tliese were the only two 
roads practicable to armed forces, as all the 
rest of the grounds in the vicinity of Calais 
were swampy marshes, where troops could 
not act 

Against the approach along the searshore 
Edward liad placed his shipsj well supplied 
witk artiUery, and he had besides strongly 
fortified the shore. Similar defences were 
constructed on the causeway, > which ap- 
proached the town by the bridge of Neuillet. 

When the King of France, therefore, with 
his immense host, approached the neigh- 
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iMilioAd of ObImb, ie ini d» mortifiMlioii: 
t» find dbat lie ^ewaid not, miAoat die «zt»^ 
aaky of ittpradbncsey attempt to enter lfc» 
tow& eid^rby llie faigbway or by &e ibove, 
Mid tO]MUB iimugk tbe Maxsfaes 'WIS «koge« 
Aaeir imponnble; after diiqpiayiiig Aerefiini 
lu& great army «t a piwce called Sangafte, 
m iAght of Calais and its besiegers, Kiag' 
JHiiUp Ibimd bimself entirely <;at off houL 
entering the pbuse, aad was compelled to 
witkdmw witJM^it figbiiig. He corieavomsd 
to toiise the pride of Edward by a letter, 
deifying him te leare his fortificatioas, awl 
figbt in a fiedr field. Edward rq»lsed that «« he 
took no counsel £rma met adversary ; that be 
had been before Calais for more than a yeoeiv 
and ihad reduced &e jUm^ to a state of ex* 
tremity ; that he would not qnit the adinii* 
tage whidi he had gained; and if Phii^ 
wished a passage into the town, he might 
seek it as* he best oould, since he was t» 
expect no assbtance from hiat." 

Die biqpes of the people of Calais iiad 
beea at first atMogly exdcted^ when thef 


^hM from tkmst towers the anmefous fonsos 
«f Fi«»ee adiWQeiiig to thrar relief. Tke 
lim dayy dien^fore, they intiiniUod their €o»- 
Meiu^ of assutaiee bydeeMcatiBg diw wdfe 
wUii baainens und for Ae same purpose light- 
ed large bonfires, ttitd «omided all tbur uuw- 
tkl iaflitnim^<» <^ musio^ attended wkh loud 
Bkouis. On the secoiid ni^t, the fomifiiQB 
were feweis and the shouts less dieerfid, than 
%efbre. OatheiyMi^ht^theltfw^rsidio^^ 
ed a deeayiog fire-HgnaUem ^ eaqariang hope 
^•-HBUttd tile acdamatiom of tairth and joy 
w^e chafigedifitasereaiiftsaAd groans, whidi 
eeenred designed to attract pity« Oathefs)!- 
teiwi]^ aM^miBg, all the bwiacffiii €» the iprnt^ 
eipd towers were lowered, savi& Ae bamsar 
of FVaeoe, whkh stiU floi^ted fs&uk its anin^ 
nslt 

But when &e iahabita&ts of Calais be* 
held at length the p^noBs of King Pbi%^ 
host retiring from their view, Aey }s^m 
all hopes of those SHceoars, whidi ihey kid 
waited for so anxioasiy and vafady, wea« ia* 
an end They had saffered sa^ exteewA- 
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.deS) that human nature could. endure no 
tionger; and, to intimate that resistance was 
at an end, they lowered the banner of France, 
and displayed that of England in. its place. 
-But they had to learn. that their obstinacy 
had offended King Edward more than either . 
.their gallantry or their reluctant submission 
.could atone for. He gave them presently 
to understand, that he would not receive 
their surrender, unless they yielded in^)licitly 
to his mercy, without any capitulation either 
for their lives or property. When this seve- 
rity was objected to even by his own com- 
manders, Edward would agree to show no 
further fovour than to the following extent. 
He demanded that six of the chief burgesses 
of the town should come before him bare^ 
headed, barefooted, and in their shirts, /ha* 
ving halters, around their necks, bearing the 
keys of the town and castle of Calais, which 
were to be. humbly surrendered to him. 
These six men were to submit to the king's 
pleasure, how. severe soever that might be^ 
without reservation even of life ; and in conr 


mrm 
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^idfiEatioQ of theur Jmng so, tli£ .stern ooiv- 
iif^f&eQt ^sehkotaa^^ the n&it of 

4ihe atteens of Citlnis should kiye jneFoy* 

Iliese ooBditioiis vece se&t to the tow% 
aod jmd before :tbe4J|SflUBmbled citiaFens. The 
4idi9gs were iMowed bya.general laneata^ 
IJOB, mhidk, t^ ^Mcukyof&idingmen will*- 
Mg to take iipoji ibeiDflielTies this strange sitb- 
-nillBaisi oonsid^ied^ was jiot to be wondered 
^ After some deliberation, a burgess, the 
iMSt sabstantial izL^tbeycity, address^ the as* 
19«^1 jr. His name, £ustaoe de Saint Pierre^ 
lOHght aev^er tg b^ forg^ottea while disinte?* 
st^titd patriptisni is 'held valuable among 
junkind* " He that shall contribute to save 
this fair itown £rom sack and spoil^'^ said this 
gallant man, ^> though at die pxice of .his 
own blood, n^iksil 4o«btless deserve well of 
Ood and of his ^conutry. I will be one who 
will ctfer my head to the King of £nglan<]^ 
m ik^ ransom for the town of Calais." The 
gsea^r part of ihe assembly were moved by 
4hi6 speech to tears and exclamations of grar 
.titttde^ Five oither burgesses caught emii:- 

VOL, III. n 
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lation from the noble devotion of Eustaee d^r 
Saint Pierre, and offered to partsJce wiA 
him the honourable peril which he had^^ 
curred. They quickly put themselves into 
the- humiliating attire required by Edward^ 
but which, assumed in such^a cciuse^ WBi^xiii^ 
honourable than the robes of the Garter, 
which that king had lately instituted. « In 
tlieir shirts, barefooted^, and with the halter 
around their necks, they were' conducted 
before Edward, to whom they submitted 
themselves for disposal, as the istipulate^ 
ransom for the pardon ^dftlrti^ -feHbw^ciii*- 
zens. Tlie kiiSg,' Idoking on them with in4 
dignation, ' upbraided them with the losse^ 
he had sustained through their obstinacy^ 
and commanded them to be presently ber 
headed. Sir Walter Manny, and the bravest 
English nobles and warriors, interftrf^^^ 
prevent the execution, ted- ieveVtBe*Priiice 
of Wales interceded for their lives in vidn. 
The Queen Philippa was the last resource 
of these imfortunate men. She had recently 
Jbined her husband's camp, in circumstances 
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equally filtering to Edward as^ a monat^f^^ 
and interesting to him as a husband. ^ 
was during her regency in England that 
the great victory <rf Neville's Cross had been 
pbteined ; and it was under her. auspices 
that David IL of Scotland was made prir 
soner. The queen was also at diis time with 
child, and thusin every respect entitled to the 
}iighest regard of her royal husband. WlieH 
she saw that Edward would be moved with, 
Bo .less entreaty than her own, she cp^e 
hastily from her seat, and kneeled before the 
king, saying, with many tears, ^^ Ah ! my 
lord and husband,, have I not a right to 
ai»k a boon of you, having come oyer the 
sea, through so many dangers, that I might 
wait upon you ? therefore, let me now4>r^ . 
you, in honour of our Blessed Redeenief, 
$md for love of 'me,:that vyoji wbuld^ttSihC 
pity upon these i^ix piisQiiers !" ~ ' ' "• *"' Z 

Edward looked doubtfully upon diequeen^ 
and seemed to hesitate for a space, but said 
at length, <^ Ah,- madam, I could welljjprit 
*yoa had been f Isewhere this day ; .yet hoM[ 
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(fttii I deny* asy booai wUclk y«« adk ^«h»? 
TakelJicse mm^jsnddispeieof tbem as yw^ 

/ The ^aeiQiis quectSf sejiejeed at i^armg 
^pttrmlmAm hat aoity wd faaraig dttoged 
^tie dbkoDomable alive of th« bofgesses iar 
jtew ckiibii^ gaw tsacik ol lli€m six A#bk% 
Sm inoaediale me, and ^uttMtd tbmi to lit 
mfely coBTCffftd dtrofigk tbe English }m^ 
sadset i^ libeity» 

Edirard IIL had lus sooner 0btelmdip«»i> 
Mssiaii cf Calaifli. than he^ta<Ued to mmn 
it by fertificalbBS and otbeiewise, but paeliir 
ciilariy eBdeairoarady by jntexnal ebangef 
u&oog its iiikabilaiits» ta raider it in &tatis^ 
an ittportant and pendaneiit possefipon <tf 
tAie crown of Engbmd* Fm this prnpose^ h^ 
dispossessed the inhabitants of Calais (wh^ 
wmaee^ indeed, mudi rednced im numbei^ 
of their houses and pro^rly wHbin the tmm^ 
imd oonfened their possessions upon Eng- 
lidnnen becEu The aew iahabitanta whsm 
he established in the town were aubalantid 
i^tliKenflr f^nps X<ondon» and a great nusdber tf 
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gB mitiyjfli en frdm llie tte%hbaaxiiig county 
M Keadf to whom he aflsigiiied the lancb and , 
teneme&ts of the Fresdi* CbUm becKoie 
§kfm ihai period, tioisik die reign of PhtU^ 
iad Mny^ in afi Tetpecte a ci^iiy of '£»||^ 
IndL Il^kijigabofixrtifiedtl^eMrtkoiid 
tke town vnA ad^tmial works. Lastlyt 
kofinre he set smi to retxrni to Kiigia3id» 
SSdii'Mdogl'etdteainieewidi Fraaoe, whiA 
iMfted from ld47, until the year id&d, thMgk 
Mt without isfiactaoos <m both sides, 
c We mast atctt here ead the history «f 
^Salajby without tdareitiag to some mam^ 
Mttices wiiicii ittf|icned ^kortly afieir lis 
iaptoee,. «id are highly destajf^xre of the 
lananen of the tim^. 

r Jbi supj^ying the plaee wi& a new gani- 
MEi, £<hraard had not imiitted to dboose rm 
Mant offieeni) and such as he thcm^t bm9BL 
Irscifay of ^nst llEeseweiethe I^ocdJohia 
Mofrtgomery, as gorenior of the tow^^ aodli 
aft senesdial of the eaatle which oomttanded 
Ifepboe, a Lombard kii%h^ naased Emene 
dfAtna. lUs last officer was a ft warito 
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of Edward, in whose court he had beea 
educated from childhood, but was infected 
with the vice of avarice, to which his coun- 
trymen were esteemed to be generally ad- 
dicted. At the same time when Edward left 
Calais under such custody, a wise and valiant 
French lord, called Sir Geoffrey de Charny, 
acted as lieutenant for the French king, to 
defend his frontiers, near Saint Omers, and 
watch the garrison of the new English acqui- 
sition. / This officer, who was high in his 
master's confidence, knew the foiling of fhe 
-Lomlmrd governor, and tempted him, by 
offei^ing'the'sum of twenty thousand gold 
crowns^ to jdeliver up to him the castle of 
Calais. To this treacherous propositton^ 
Em^ric of Pavia acceded, and took a solemn 
oath to discharge ^thfully his part of the 
bargain. , This negotiation reached the ears 
of King Edward, who sent for the Lombard 
to come to see him in England, and, when 
Sir Emeric arrived there, took a private 
opportunity to charge him with having sold 
to the French the castle of Calais, the dear- 
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«st diing^he had on earth, excepting his wife 
and children. Emeric confessed the accusa- 
tion, but returned a mercantile answer, that 
his bargain with Sir Geoffrey de , Chamy 
might as yet easily be broken, since he had 
received no part of the stipulated price. 
Edward, who had some regard, as we have 
said, for this venal knight, forgave him the 
treason which he had meditated, on condi- 
tion that he should ensnare the Lombard 
V> go on with his bargain, and that he should 
inform him of the time that he and Sir Geof- 
frey de Charny should finally fix upon for. 
the surrender. Edward also gave his avari- 
cious favourite permission to get as much 
money as he could from Sir Geoffrey de 
Charny, provided he betrayed every particu- 
1^ of the negotiation to the king liimself, and 
kept the whole matter a secret from others. 
. Sir Emeric, thus secured against the con- 
sequences of the treason, and resolved once 
more to be true to his indulgent master, 
returned to Calais, and, renewing his inter- 
course with Sir Geoffrey de Charny, fixed 
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on tbe last night of Becembeif, 134% as tlte" 
tenn for exeeuting tieir secret treaty ft>r 
Ac surrender of tlite castle. King Edward, 
tkns enabled to counteract tlie Freiidk str»- 
tagem, embarked very secretly ifitb eight 
hundi^ed choice men-at-arms, and a thou^ 
sand archers, with whom he landed privately,- 
and introduced them into the casde of Cakdf • 
He then called to him the celebrated 1^ 
IValtet Manny, and said, ^ Sir Knight, I- 
mean to grace you with the honour of iStds 
nfghfs enterprise, and I and my soil wift 
ffght under your banner." 

In the meantime; Sir Gteofirey of Ghariiy, 
contriver of 1^^^ enterprise, arrived at NeuS^-i 
let Bri(%e, on the causeway, or h%t roatf 
fO Calais, with a part of his force, And therer 
waited till the rest joined him* He Aett 
communicated with Emerie of Pavia, by 
ihessengers sent to the citadel ; and, learn- 
ing that the time fol* his admission^ into tb^ 
castle was approaching^, he dispatched twelve 
knights, and a hundred men-at-arms, having 
with them ihe money agreed upon, whil6 he 
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Ikldft^If hated nigii to the tteslte^ dty-gat^^ 
With the rest of his compftny. H^ left also a 
maH teKt-gosstd <m the bridge at-NeuiUet!. 
'lite captain of the French i^vuneed guard 
moTedoii towards'&e cas^e, atidiiiet with tlte 
^ufole traitor) Emerie,- a^ && postern of &e 
fiyrtress, irfiich he k^ op6ii, a» ff to admit 
flie Fresnch. They delivered to him 1*te 
stipulated stun in Frtoch crowni^ $HpEme^ 
i^ took tiie money, and cast ft mto a chest, 
iiSfiAgf (« We have otlior work to do than 
to eotmt money at preseiK. Yoii shaQ ^itei* 
Ae donjon, gentlenienf and then yoti are 
fiialters o^ t^ caigCte." Bt^ ilici Frendb; h«^ 
m BiHfiS&r ent^ed i^fl tlie postern of i^ 
MliAe^ thus opened 1^ thoM, tii£Hi thef wefe 
IMaited in fronts ftink, and rcAr, by the 
l^n^h, who ky ready for ibem wilinn && 
fttflfde^ wd es^tihomed, <« Mcnmy ! AJUrnny ! 
7^ the rescue ! What ! tikought a ha^dfal «f 
Frenclnnen to take the castle ol ddais !" The 
l^reneh men-at-armi^ surprised OoA outnmfl- 
bere4 rendered df^nielves prisdnerS^ i^d 
#e»e throst into the donjon, not as dourer- 
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oTSj but prisoners, wliile the victors prepared 
to sally from the gates upon Sir Geoffrey 4e 
Charny and his party, the rear of whom held 
their post at the bridge of Neuillet, while 
ihe main body had advanced to the Bou- 
logne gate of th^ town, expecting to be 
speedily called to the support of their advan- 
x;ed goard, who they calculated, ought to be 
.by this tim^ in possession of the castle. 
. These were, however, at a loss to ^account 
for the delay of the expected surrender, and 
•their commander .wa6 exclaiming impatie;:i.t« 
Jy, ^/ Except this Lombard admit us hastily, 
we are j^te to starvfe here with cold." — " Oh, 
sir," said a French knight of his company, 
t*^ you must remember that the Lombards are 
.a shrewd and suspicious people. - I warrant 
me. Sir Emeric of Pavfe I counting his 
crowns, aaid looking that they be all of just 
weight." As Sir Geoflfrey and his party spoke 
thus among themselves, the Boulogne gate of 
Calais, to which they had approached, sud- 
denly opened, and a body of men-at-arms 
.issued forth in good order; most of them 
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were dismounted, and they were attended by 
tjiree hundred archers. The French, from 
this apparition, and the cry of ^^ Manny, to 
the rescue !" instantly knew that they were 
betrayed ; but, as the causeway on which they 
stood was narrow, Sir Geofirey Chamy ex- 
claimed aloud, ^^ Gentlemen, if we turn our 
backs, we are certainly lost ; dismount speed* 
ily, and cut your spears to the length of fire 
feet, for fighting upon foot" The English, 
hearing these words, replied, " Well said^ 
by Saint George ! shame on diem that shall 
first turn their backs !" Edward, who was 
himself engaged in this skirmish, though 
without any marks of royal distinction, dis- 
patched six banners and three hundred arch- 
ers on holrseback, who, by a circuitous routes 
teaehed the bridge of Nenillet, where the 
French had left a rear-guard, as already 
noticed. 

* At tliis last place, the battle waxed very 
hot ; but the Frenchmen were taken at great 
disadvantage, and, after a stout resistance, 
were compelled to retreat. In the mean- 
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time sifdrbus contest was co htiai i i c d u^os Aie 
aanse^i^ nearer to tlie town, between the 
teiopgof Sb Geofiey Caiamy aadtfaweuiider 
Manny* KingEdwardimdiadnguiriMdaQiiii 
Ike crowd of oombatents by the enbaiBH 
tkmsof, <<Ha,SdiiitGeorgel Ha, Saint £d^ 
ward !" widi whidi he aecompanied erery 
atrake of Ida two-ba&ded swordi aeekiag M 
mtdi bimaelf wiA tiie stouteBt uiti^nist 
wliom the afihiy afforded. He had the 
Ituck to enecninter Eastaoe de R^auiteiit» 
tee of the strongest men and b^it la%hW 
trk> then lired. This distiii^uiAhed Hreneh 
efaaaqaion gare tlie £i^]iih moBarc^ ^ aloiit 
a meetiog, that'he more Aim onee nelarly 
fifltoed him apon hia knees^ Nto wIm it 
IBttil the increitting iiumbenf of the Ei^^iah^ 
who sallied fraib the town to the assisttooe 
of thrir friendsy rendered lander d«fefice 41 
the French part unavailing, that RUm^u- 
maiit raogned Ms weapon to th& antsgo*^ 
Hist whom he ^y kaewaaa brate wairior» 
mid said the fatal words, << Sir Kni^ I 
aoneoder mysel f ' ro s cn e, or no rescue V*' 


The Ft&Ekch Imt in tjbw»ktn»yi tke gr^iUt 
fwrt of the m«a wk(m Sir Geoffrey Chas^if 
IumI bronglit toiracds Ciilifu#» exeept ewofie 
who hgA not rfifljit^ freck their htMesL waA 
had ihertfiwe 4lte meaii» ef eseepe ; the x^ 
wfat eHher jhinn ar wide vpiima^^rs. 

Kiag Edward eewaed jki« i^riinsi^ effieem 
•ad praooece to he Icnet^d at aiqpf^r HIb^ 
aame Highly k a gceat hidl» where he pla€iB4 
khneetf at die hedl of a Vopd tfibk^ Here 
the fciqg MKt tdone and in Atate» wb4e thf 
B««e his sra^ and ikhe pee»i <tf £ng^ao^ 
serred dunug the fii»t oe^^rae; hut after thU 
MGrffiee tO'Cefwueiiys the guests were f«rra9» 
1^ watheat fiiffther disti&etieii at the same 
beasd. Edward wdked up and down^ bare^r 
h^ aded»eaBceptiiig aeirideef g(dd»and aebapr 
leioif pe»rk of great value, areund Us browse 
and passed in this masiner reuiad the tables 
aikd ocmiFersed freely with his eaptives^ Q» 
i^firoaehiikg £& Gei^Seey Qhacay^ the eonp 
triver of the enterprise^ he said, with soiOf 
dgns of dispkasuret '^ I owe you hut litde 
ihanks, Sir Knight, who would have stolen 
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from me by night what I won in broad day. 
You are a better bargain-maker than I, when 
you would have purchased Calais for twenty 
thousand crowns ; but, God be praised, you 
have missed your aim." The Lord of Chamy^ 
who was muQh wounded, remained silent 
and somewhat abashed, and Edward passed 
on to the other guests, to whom he spoke 
with mudiGondescensi<m and politeness. But 
it was upon Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont 
that Edward conferred the h^hest praises, 
styling him the mpst valiant and courageous 
knight in that skirmifib. ^^ Nor did I ever,' • 
said the king, '^ find a man who gave me so 
much to do, body to body, as you have done 
this night. Wherefore, I adjudge to you this 
chaplet, as the prize of the tournament,'' 
taking o£F the string of pearls which he wore-. 
'^ I pray you to wear it for my sake at all 
festivals, and declare unto the ladies that 
it was given to you by Edward of Eng- 
land, as a testimony of your valour. I dis- 
charge you also of any nmsom, and you are 
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free to depart to-morrow, if such be your 
pleasure." 

In this strange anecdote, you may recog« 
nise some proceedings, which, had such 
laken place in our da)rs, on the part of a 
great general and great monarch, would have 
necessarily been considered imprudent and 
inconsiderate. There was no great wisdom 
bertainly in trusting to the double treachery 
of Emeric of Pavia, and there was great 
raslmess injt monarch like Edward venturing 
his person, without any distinction of his 
rank, in the nocturnal coniusion of so despe- 
Tate a skirmish. 

- To encounter such dangers, however, was 
the proudest boast of chivalry ; and a mo- 
narch, however wise and sagacious, was 
expected to court die most desperate risks 
of war, if he expected the praise of an 
accomplished knight, which was then held 
tiie highest that a man could aspire to, how 
eminent soever his hereditary raoik. It is not 
less worth your notice, how generously Ed- 
iwupd III. rewarded the French kn^ht who 
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^ad Stack Jma. dowa ia ))a44le, nkbough tfan 
49aine monarch could shortly before httMHy 
he jjodoee^ W pttirdw the six bw^^NHS^i of 
dalfdfi^ wh(Me sole ^Goee was, the honour- 
able imkuge ^ tbek doty ^ 4lafapr Joqg 
and eoiui^9 and the do£eace of their 4o«^ 
This is AMio instance among ^nany, that it 
ivas rocfconed presumptieii on the part of 
-fiitigtflBifl or DoasantSi to meddle ^wsthixtartial 
aflUrs, which we^ acoounted th^ p^p^ 
hnsiness of ^nobility and goatiy, aad4Mif 
foUowevs* 

. It i» also xiiaa»kM^ that the attenip^ 
upon Calais might have bee^ made a I^;if. 
tifl»ato fcotext fiur broakiag off the triiei^ ob 
the part of the Kix^ of £ngl«iKl« Sut ^f 
Geofifoy de Chamy pretended to no aatho* 
rky from the French IdBg, and. as Philif 
disdaimed the att^npt» Edward III, waf 
well (tisposed to pBs» it over, 

Theevib/of these ooutinued'wars, thoi]^ 
oamed op with great incaree^e ^to th^ .g^^sy 
of individuals, were attended with so msidl. 
«iaery to both kisgdcNHis, that theyfaolmhlir 


^ 


neMu Ja Frao«e, a p^ttUeatfo.! dtsorder* «f ft 
daagaroiw kiiui !^<N»pl»ted wbat had beevi 
4muaaM^ by HttQt.a»d bad liowi^uiMNU^ 
IWpopulacediodi&gretiJkaumb^w, anddi^ife 
wWMnmned entertikied a JialasriJi bimror ^ 
d»ejfeiididoppr@a(KMrt ouder wliam IheyfoiSibr- 
ed audi MUfiitted mii^iy* Tbis pe•til»i6e^ 
swept QTeraot only thci greater piurt of Cbrf»t« 
ttsdom, but Afriea, md JUia. iteelff laad 
leaclied England, where it wa3 ^uaUy &tai/ 
It fell niost h«avity on 1dm poorer part of tbe 
people ; wad of tb« inferior clergy so taaoy 
j^od^ that vesy imny duirdhyes Mnero nd^ut 
oiftbear parwm or pirate to netv^ tbo mxxt% 
Beudei iJit« disaatroos tcoiirge» tiia King, o£ 
£iig^andt altboogh Ua parUooieiKt li^ boAa 
repeatedly lib^cal in voting him isup|diieft of 
money^ vn» afflicted by the embarraasmeot 
of Ua fioanoe^* It wad at a rery >Gxtmi«gaiit 
Mat t^t ke bad been able to au^port tb«»e 
vne of FraOieef aad t}^ aubsidiea giMtod 
to buK by Ua Ei^^Usbaiibjects srere i^eediJ^ 
<««baiiated in tbe openHB vbich attended 
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liie {prosecution of hostilities in a foreign 
country, and the pay of many auxiliary 
troops. The large spoil made by the Englid^ 
soldiers^ contributed, as usual, to debauch 
the morals of the people, and accustom them 
to extravagance and unboimded expense. . 

These national evils had at least one good 
effect ; they restrained the Kings of France 
and England from renewing the war. The 
attempt, therefore, upon Calais passed over 
without notice. 

It does n<^ appear, however, that tlie 
treacherous governor, Emeric of Pavia, ever 
recovered the entire good opinion of thekingr^ 
He was deprived of the government of the 
castle, the very day after the skirmish ; and, 
although he remained in the service of the 
English king, he never appears to have 
regained his confidence. He was. retained 
in his active service, however, took posses* 
luon, by stratagem, of the fortress of Guines, 
near to Calais, and attempted also to surprise 
Saint Omers. In this last enterprise. Sir 
Emeric was defeated and made prisoner by 
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hb old aequidntaHce, Sir Ge(»ffrey Charhy, 
who availed himself of the opportunity to 
be revenged of his former treachery. He 
caused the Lombard to be put to death with 
all the dishonours of degradation, command* 
ing his spurs to be hacked from his heehs 
as from those of one unworthy of the honour 
of knighthood, and his body to be torn to 
pieces by wild horses drawing in different 
directions ; a cniel, yet not undeserved pu- 
nishment, for the perfidious part he had acted 
at the attempt upon Calais. 

But this last event took place after some 
others that were of greater importance. One 
of these was the submission made by Grodfrey 
of Harcourt, the councillor of Edward HI., 
to hk native kinsman and king, Philip of 
France. The penitent threw himself at that 
monarch's feet, with a towel twisted round 
his neck, in the form of a halter, confessing 
t^e remorse which he felt for having been a 
principal cause of the defeat of Cressy, and 
regretting that he should have added to the 
number of those French princes of the blood- 
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joyal'whv' hid eo . often eohtributed t^ tfi^ 
aaisfbrtmietf of Ibeir AatiTe coiml^ PhO!]^; 
though snbjeettoiriolentpagsion^ -wasplacabte 
upon, tmbnii^sion, and forgave a penit^iit 
•agaiiist whozoi ke had »evetsl r«al subjects <if 
oSeace. Their reconciliation <iid not, h^it^- 
ever^ last ibng^. 

' i^drtly eiterwardi, the King of Friiiic^ 
united the county of Dauphiny to the «rdwii^ 
•by marrying his grandson €harled to the 
heiress of that priomiice. l%e dauphin hinii* 
self retired from the Avforld, imd becainie m 
monk; and' Charles, the husband of Joan, 
was the £rst French prince trho bore tb^ 
tide of dauphin, aftenirards selected a» tJuO; 
of tJie successor to the crown of France. 
Charles is often termed Duke of Koiinandy, 
aoounty whid^ his&thelr John possessed ^nti^ 
he acceded to the crown. In 1S49, Philip of 
Valois himself weddied th^ Princess Blanche, 
«ister of l^e Eong^of )4avarre ; but he did 
not long survive Ass tnaon, having died ill 
the twenty-^di^ year of his reign, and the 
d^^fty-sevendi of ffis age. 


A.T> 
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Philip of Valois was hated by the nobility, 
on account of the frequent encroachments 
which he made on their privileges, and for 
the readiness wiA which he subjected many 
of their number to capital punishment. He 
o)>tained, at the commencement of his teiga% 
ike title of the Fortunate, because, although 
three predecessors stood, between him and 
the thnme, he had nevertJieless the good luck 
tQ4ibtain possession of it ; but, as happened 
t6 other princes, the long course of unsuc- 
cessful war in which he wa$ engaged, and 
the miseries undergone during his reign, 
would better have entitled him to the sur- 
name of the UnhEqppy. 


r 
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CHAP. III. 

jfceession of John the Good-^Truee with Etip- 
land violated^ hut renewed — Intrigues cf 
■ Charles King of Navarre — Charhs assassin 
imies the Cdnstable of Frarws^ and exlunis his 
pardon from the Kmg^-Edmard and his son, 
the Black Prinee, invade France^ and ravage. . 
the Country — the Black Prince winters at. 
Bourdeaitx — King John eissembles a large . 
orwty, niarches into Poitouj and comes up with . 
the English encamped at Maupertuisy toithin 
tteo leagues (fPoictiers — Battle cf Poictiers — 
King John taken Prisoner^^his Reception bg 
the Black Prinee^^Betum of the Prince^ with 
his Prisoner^ to England. 

John, Duke of Normandy, ascended 
the throne on die death of his fitther, Philip 
of Valois. He had attained the mature age 
of fifty, had commanded armies with reputa* 
tion, had acquired character for both courage 
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and conduct) and was, in every respect, a 
more hopeful prince than his predecessor. 

Yet King John of France, though distin- 
guished by the flattering surname of th« 
Good, early evinced a course of severity, 
which occasioned much unpopularity. At a 
solemn festival at Paris, immediately after his 
coronation, he caused to be arrested Rodolph 
de ^enne. Count of £u and of Guines, 
and Constable of France, who was accused 
of wishing to let the English monarch have 
possession of his county of Guines, adjacent 
to the town of Calais. The unfortunate 
constable was arrested, and beheaded, in p)re» 
sence of the lords of the council, after three 
days' confinement, and without any form of 
trial; an execution which greatly awakened 
the fears and suspicions of the nobUity, re- 
specting the new king. 

In the year 1349, ihie English commander 
in Bretagne, Sir Thomas Dagworth, fell into 
an ambuscade, said to consist of banditti, by 
whom he was slain, in violation of the true^^ 
In resentment of this slaughter, Henry Plan-r 


tig^iBcit) alresMtjr oelebtaleil iiiid«f ] the AAm^ 
of lABoasier aad Derby, to wUdi tbftt of 
ikrl of lineola wm no^ add^d, tms sent 
» Edwatd's lieutetiatit-general into Bte^ 
t0gDiti wifli SB army wUdi hid roputftfioir 
soon augmented to thirty AonsMd iaen% 
In die meHndme, in eontempt of the timee 
whidi Btill snbriBted, constant ddrmiiheB 
were fought betu^een the French and Engw 
Hah) which hovered between the diaracter #f 
hoatiie engagetaienta) and of the toiimatnenfiii 
which that age conridered merely as martial 
rMreations. In these stormy iimes^ the- 
varions commanders of garrisons made war 
upon eadi lOther, as they saw occasion o^ 
fifrportttnity^ widiout the }iing» positirely 
oiAer* authorising (ft resenting &eir ^pittr-*- 
reli; Had iA this manner mttch blood waa 
spilt, of which neither prince Was wiBfaig M' 
acAuiowledge the blame. Hie Pope^ Inno- 
cent XI.5 agak nsed his intereessioii to pro» 
Idng the truce, whidi seemed of such uncer- 
tain diaracter, »id succeeded in his endea^ 
vows in 1363, al^umgh he was unable ta^ 
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kriiigpdi«k](iigdoni8.to ftaoka soKd peaeft,. as> 
Ua hoUMMT deortd. 

trcm esdaremely dialttdicd by the iutiigaeaf 
oMHioaed by his youii|; kJaanaii^ CkaiitSy. 
K]2i|^ of Navarre. Tlis young pmeefineBsly. 
ooviii«eteiL with the Freadb erowoy hk mcNhet 
bviBf a dang^hter e£ Loois X^ called Hntim 
pofiaassed at onGe the mosi qplenfid astd the-, 
laoit diaboUcalattrihutes* HeiPtnashaudsMier 
oottEageotts^ i^flbUe^ libeidy and popular tB 
bk address, aitd a person of great faloots? 
nad ingenuity. Unfortunately, he addi^ to> 
liifine gwrgeoas qualities a turn £o^ inti%ue^ 
amd chioaae, together vdUk an fufkbition: 
altogether insaiaaUe^ imd a ^poskion c$q^ 
hl^of <i«rrying ti^rough the wor«t Qctio^ie Ify* 
the wont means- ¥x0m (hb latt^ part o£ 
his ehazaeter, he received fyiom tlie. Freii^ 
tlie XKOM of Charlee the tM$ or Cbaiilea th0; 
WidLed» which he appwva alNin4al^% t^ 
htre desenredy sinos eren the ^tt^ang jae eC 
Ua own interest eould not ^wagra mAnifi^ 
has lo^ of misddef* 
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> On the arrival of this monarch at the 
135 1 ^^^'^ ^^ John, he set up various pretensions 
to favour, both with the king and people of 
France, and rendered himself so agreeable 
at court, that he carried his point of jmarrying 
Joan, the daughter of the French monardi. 
He demanded certain places in Normandy ; 
and when the king, to elude his pertinaeityy 
conferred that county upon Charles de'la 
Cerda, his instable and fitvourite, the 
King of Navarre did not hesitate to assassi- 
nate that unfortunate officer, in his castie 
called De FAigle, in Normandy. Having 
Committed this atrocity, he afterwards boldly 
avowed the deed; put himself at the head' 
of troops, and affected independence ; treat* 
^ ed widi the English for their assistance;: 
leagued together all the fiery and disaffected 
spirits of the court, that is to say, great part 
of the young nobility who frequented it, in 
opposition to the crown ; and threatened to 
crei^ such confusion, that King John fdlt- 
himself under the necessity of treating with 
this dangerous young man, instead of bring- 
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bg him to jmtiee for his crimes. Charles of 
Navarre, however, refused to lay aside his 
arms, or come to court, unless upon stqpula* 
tion for an absolute pardon for the death of 
the constable, great cessions in land, a large 
payment of money, and, above all, complete 
security that such terms should be kept with 
him, in case King Jckn were disposed to 
grant them. 

John of France saw himself, by the neces-< 
sity of his afiairs, obliged to subscribe to 
these demands, which were rather dictated 
than preferred by his refractory vassal. He 
was even compelled to give up his second 
son to Charles of Navarre, as security that 
the promises given to that turbulent prince 
should be fiuthfully kept After this, it was 
in vain that John desired to conceal his 
weakness under a pompous diq)lay, designed 
to show that the pardon of Navarre was not 
^ granted in virtue of a previous stipulation, 
but the result of the king's own free will 

In March 1855, this high offender came 
p Paris in person, as had been previoudy 1355. 


1. 
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igrMd upQily and appeared hefoi:ie. piirlifi^ 
ment) iili0r6 tke king^. vas AMled oe» tiie 
tilbiattd. Here Ckarks of Narwrre made a 
formal speedy adoiavrledgiog Us ermff^ 
and iaakiiig focgivenefl8» with some affecta* 
IKOH of humilily* The Duke of Bouxboni 
then Constable of France, placed his hands 
upon those of the royal cruninal, in symbol of 
arrest, and led him into another apartipeiity 
as if to execdtion* The Queens of France 
(of whom tiicre were at that time three,) 
tiifew tkemselTes at the feet of the monarchy 
to imploK pardott f<Mr one so nearly oonneet-* 
ed with his fiunilyt and the king appeared 
tehtctantly to grant what he dared not liave 
lefnaedy for fear, of retaliation on the piinee^ 
his sop. it is prcbc^le lliat the wiuote 
eereiaony had no effect, Except thi^t of 
inoeiMiBg ^ King ^ NavBixe, aad irrilaliQig 
kit^ lovieof mischied^ which he afterwirde 
repeaiedly -displayed, to the great ptc^adiee 
of iS^B King and kingdcmL of Franoe. 
. Jn the meantime, King £dii:ard^ &dly 
iixpeoting that tkaa discord between Kin|f 
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Jolin aJidi'Clmrles ^f iNavane would toeak 
into m op^n flame, tteidd pi^picratioiii to tadoi 
advantage of it. For thb purpose, he conttb* 
tttfed tke Blatek Prtnoe, who obtuned tbftt 
celebrated name from the oonertant colour 4$f 
his armour, Ms lieut^ant in Gaseimy and 
Aquitdine, and sent him ot0r mth a eoti^ 
siderahle atjny? whieb, by diie number 1^ 
troops there levi^, was augmented to about 
fkty thousand men. With this iarge ford^ 
the young ISdward marched into the country 
of Toulouse, taking several Ic^wns, which h^ 
burnt, w^ted, and dM^oyed. But Chiles 
of Navarre becoming' for flie 'present recon- 
ciled with the King oi Franee, th^ Prince 
of Wales returned to Bourdeaux, affer th^ 
extensive ravages. 

ffis father King Edward was, on his part^^ 
no less actSve in the desolation ^ France. 
While the Bkck Prince kdd vraste the sOuth«- 
ern provinces of that eouiilry Wi At fee add 
swoi^j &e iaiher tasided at Callos, and march^ 
edfirom ftenee towards Ssiiit Omers; where* 
Kiiig StUai lay at ^ heiad of a^xmsidlnra^Ie 
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wmy. The reeoUectioiis of Creasy perhaps 
made the King of France dedine an engager 
ment ; so that King Edward, unable to bring 
the French to action, returned to his own 
country to advise with his Ftoliament, and 
make head against the Scottish nation, who^ 
notwithstanding all their losses, were again 
in arms. It has been reasonably suggested, 
that injured pride and wounded feelings, the 
recoUectiiHis of the dishonour sustiuned at 
Cressy, and the hope of avenging the disgrace 
of that day, were more powerful with John of 
France, than any reascms of sound pdiicy, in 
inducing him to refuse the offers preferred 
by Rome for establishing p^ace between 
the countries. The scene of blood and 
devastation which all France presented, the 
ravages of the pestilence, and the total silence 
of law and justice throughout a kingdom 
wluch strangers and robbers had in a manner 
partitioned amongst them^ made the country 
at that time in every respect unfit to main- 
tain a war with a powerful and active enemy. 
It was, however, the fete of King John to 
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rash Mfithottt reflection upon dangers yet 
greatenand losses nuNre disastrous, than those 
which had be&lien his unfortunate fadieri 
A period now approached much celebrated ia 
ikiglish history. 

The Prince of Wales, who had qpent the 
winter in recruiting his little army at Bour« 
deaux, resolved the next year to sally forth, 
to ky waste the country of the enemy, as he 
had d<me the preceding summer. King John, 
on the other hand, having determined to 
intercept his persevering enemy, assembled 
the whole force of his kingdom, in number 
twenty thousand men-at-arms, headed by the 
king himself and his four sons, and most of 
tbe princes of the blood, together witii the 
whole nol»lity and gentry of France, few of 
whoto chose to stay at home, when called to 
attend the royal standard, imder the pain of 
infiamy. Scotland sent him an auxiliary force 
of two thousand men-at-arms* Witb this 
overpowering army, the King of France 
marched into Poitou^ where Prince Edward 
lay encamped at the village of Maupertms, 
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wkhiQ two leag«irf» of Piiictiers» sad r«iolV«4 
to engage Urn before ke ewU regsia Bowrw 
demiJKi '. " 

Wiil& livnben so uAffipudt the Prince d# 
Wales daxed hardly attempt a r^treati i% 
whieb Im vm Ukiiy to be destroyed by the 
enemy. He therefore took iq> astr<K|^g poii^ 
tiont where the adyentege of. die gromiii 
might in eevie meamire eompensate for nw 
nerical ixiforioriiiv* Kiiifir Johni <Ma the odbef - 
hand* had at eoammnd the choiee of %btiiig 
iostantly, or of eurroiusdiag and b lo efeadtf^t 
the pfftnoe's amy as they by « But the eaaije 
spirit of offinaded pride whkb di^osed die 
French king to eentinue the war, stimulated 
hjun to rviA to instant battle. On the other 
iuuid» Prince Edward had fixed nponrapkoe 
so well suited for de&aee^ ^t it presented^ 
in a gre^ degreet-tbe adrantages of ft fortraMii 
His amy eoaeoely numbered the <%hth part 
of that which was arrayed a^unst him; but 
perhaps it wASp eren for tfaat very reason^ 
mane fit to oeeupy and defend « strong and 
limited positieB. 
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This memorable field was a gehde dedi* 
vky, covered with vineyards, whieh oookl 
.4>Dly be approached by one access of no 
great breadth, flanked by thickets and hedges* 
To add to the strength of the ground, 
the Englidi laboured hard at fortifying it, 
and disposed every thing so as to cover their 
ranks with trenches, in addition to the trees, 
bushes, and vineyards, by which it was 
naturally defended. Amidst these natural 
and artificial defences, and only accessible 
by this narrow and difficult pass, the English 
troops, about ten thousand men, were drawn 
up on the side of the gentle acclivity, with 
the good sense and judgment which, from 
his early days, had distinguished their emi- 
nent commander. 

Sir Eustace de Bibeaumont had the ho* 
nour to carry to King John of France an 
account of the English position, which he 
thus described: ^^ Sir, we have seen the 
enemy. By our guess, they amount to two 
thousand men-at-arms, four thousand asrchers, 
and fifteen hundred or two thouslind other 
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•men; trUeh tronfw iipp^ar to ud t^fotm but 

«edered) and their ponitioii k welkiigli kift»* 
.eesiible. If you wottld attack iba&ak^ time 
JB but (vne passa^e^ whefe four horsem^A may 
jfide abteiUBt, which leads to the eentre of 
dieir line* The hedges whiefa flank dife 
<aceeis are lined with ardors, add the £f^ 
'^sk main foody itself eonsfiitd of disniousiled 
men-at-arms^ before whom a large body^ 
archers are arranged in the fbrm ^ t^himm, 
or harrow. By this difficult paBsage civile 
you can approach the Engli^ pdeittMI. 
TlttiA, therefore, what is to be done,** 

King John reacdted, that, in mck dilB^cijdt 
dreumstaneedj the attack mudt be made «ti 
foot. He commanded, therefore^ hid aiea- 
at^arms to dismount^ cast off tibeir ispurs, and 
eiat their spears to the length of five feel, kit 
order to do bat^ m in&ntry* Three h^ofl*^ 
dred men«>a1^armr alone were eontmandeA ia 
remain mounted^ in ord^ tiiat ^eir dkwg& 
might begin the eombat, break die arciieirjr, 
and ttofce way ^ llue iH^lnmm ef itifkn^ ; 
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indi ift this OTdear Kiag Jidiii j^aotved to wh 

ieitake the attack. 

w The battle having been thuft detenninad 
upon, a noble dhurchman^ the Cardinai of 
iterigord, vkilfed beth the Fren<^ and Eng- 
lish armies, to incline them to peaee^ Tktt 
JPrince of Wales, beii^ so g^atly outnnm- 
Jbered, was not unwilling to listen to honosi^ 
aUe terms ; bat the King of Fnmce. iasiitoel 
that Edward and his principal lords should 
remain prisoners. ^^ I will ne^er yield lae 
fdsoner," said Edward, ^' until I am taken 
sword in hand." 

But bef<Mre the batde took place, one or 
two circiunatances happened, highly eharae^- 
teristic of the spirit of the times. 
c It ehanced that the celebrated John C3ian- 
^os was, on the morning before the aetioii* 
reconnoitring the French host, while Lord 
vCleramont, a marshsd q£ the Fr^ich anny« 
per&rmed the same duty on the other aade» 
These two kh^ts bore the same deme, 
^wiiai^ was the Virgin Mary, surrounded by 
aunbcams. This was in those daya a .gmt 
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affence ; and it was accordingly challenged 
by Cleremont with these words: " How 
long is it, Chandos, since yoa have taken it 
on yoTi to bear my device ?" 

^^ It is mine own,'' said Chandos; ^^ at 
least it is mine as well as yours." 

'^ I deny that," said Cleremont ; ^^ but 
you act after the fashion of you Englishmen^ 
who have no ingenuity to devise your own 
appointments, but readily steal the inven- 
tion of others." 

<' Let us prove which has the right in tihe 
battle to-morrow," answered Chandos, "since 
to-day is truce, on account of the cardinal's 
negotiation/' They parted thus upon terms 
of mutual defiance. 

On the evening of that same day, the 
Frenchmen dismissed the Cardinal of Perl- 
gord from their host, and desired him to 
bring them no moire proposals of peace ; so 
that the battle was now determined on by 
both sides. The churchman himself retired 
from tbe field ; but some youths of his train^ 
inspired by the spkndid preparations . for 
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battle, remained and bore arms on the side 
of France, which was much resented by the 
Black Prince. 

Early the following morning the valiant 
young Prince of Wales reviewed the posi- 
tion of his troops, and briefly said to them, 
" Sirs, be not abashed for the number of our 
enemies; for victory is not in the multitude 
of people, but where God pleases to grant 
it. If we survive this day's conflict, our 
honour will be in proportion to the odd^ 
against which we fight ; if we die this day, 
there are men enough in England to revenge 
ourfaU." 

As the prince thus addressed his people, 
,1fclie Lord Audley came forward, and besought 
a boon of him. " My lord," he said, " I have 
been the true servant of your father and of 
yourfaouse; and out of respect for both,Ihave 
taken a vow long since, that when I should 
be in any battle where the king your father, 
or any of Ids sons, should command, I wUl 
myself begin the battle, or die upon the place 
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lifay it please you now to permit me to pius 
to tie vanguard, and accomplish my vw?^ 

The prince willingly granted his desirie^ 
-miyingy ^* Sir James, Crod give you grace so 
-to bear yourself, that you shall b§ adcnovr*- 
Jedged the best and foremost knight of aO, 
Ais day !" 

The prince dien proceeded somewhat to 
diange the order of his army. When recoi»- 
Boitred by De Ribeaumont, he had shown 
^^mly one division. But when about to fi|^ 
he divided his little army into three, drawm 
jsp dose in the rear of each other, on diie 
sloping and defensible ground we have 
described. He a&o placed, apart, a body of 
•men-at-arms, under the Capital of Bueke, 
diesigned to fetch a compass round the hiU, 
tmobeerved, and IplI on the rear of the Frendi 
"when they should commence the attack. 

The French accordingly began the bailtte 
widi the three hundred select men-at-arHn^, 
whom they had caused to r^nain on horse- 
baok^ for A^ sendee of diqpersingthe ardlien, 
and forcing a passage for the rest of the army. 


Tktm had no 9ocuier entered between the 
iMidges, however, than the archers, by whom 
they were lined^ commenced their fiatal £»^ 
ehGtrge^ and the horses of the men-at-aima 
reooikdand turned reative, disordering their 
0wn radka, and rendering it imposiihle for 
tiie&r maaters to perform the orders given to 
4bcaa. Sk James Andley, with four squires 
id undaunted valour, fought in the front of 
the battle, and stopped not to take prisoners, 
but went straight forward against all oppo^ 
aition. 

It was in vain that a great body of dis^ 
mounted men-at-arms entered the fatal pass^ 
under two of the French marshals, to relieve 
tbe'momited speannen. One of these leaders 
was slain, the other made prisoner ; aind their 
trwqis, driven back, were thrown in eonfu^ 
•Mtn upon the second line, eommanded by the 
Daui^in* At the same time, the strong body 
«f English men^atHurms, who had been 
ireaerved for that service, with a corresponds 
ing number of archers, burst unexpectedly 
£pem tl^e ambuscade, in whidithey had been 
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till now concealed. This was cammanded,' 
9S already mentioned, by the valiant Ga»* 
con knight, called the Captal of Buche, a 
fidthful vassal of fjigland. He attacked the 
French column on the flank and rear, and 
compelled it to fly. The Scottish auxiliaries 
shared the fate of their allies. The victory 
being now on the side of England, the prince 
commanded his men-at-arms to take horse^ 
seeing the moment was come to advance. 
They mounted, and prepared to charge 
accordingly, the prince himself giving the 
word, '' Advance banners, in the name^f 
God and Saint George !" Upon seeing the 
approach of this strong body, those French 
lords who commanded the second division, 
and had charge of the three younger princes 
of France, retreated from the battle, in order, 
as they afterwards alleged, to place these 
royal persons in safety. Tlie army of the 
French was now in such confusion, that the 
third division was exposed to the full fury 
of the English assault, by the retreat of the 
second line, and the person of King John, 
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who commanded it, was placed in the greatest 
danger ; liis noUes, who fought around him^ 
were ahnost all slain or taken, and the victors^ 
who disputed with eacL other the glory and 
advanti^e of taking so great a prince alive, 
called out, " Yield you, sir, or you die !** 
The gallant monarcli disdained the safety 
whick was to be found by complying with 
these invitations, and continued manfully to 
defend himself with his battle-axe. ^^ If," 
says Froissart, >^ the knigkts of King John 
had fought as resolutely as he did himself, 
the event of the day migkt have been 
different" 

Finding himself left almost alone, and 
orerbome by numbers, the unfortunate king 
expressed a wisk to surrender to his cousin» 
tke Prince of Wales ; but, as this m^ ioi- 
possible, — ^for the prince was in a distant p^Ot 
of tiie field,— -King John gave his gauntlet m 
token of surrender to Sir Dennis Morbeque, 
a Frenchman by birth, but wko, exiled from 
France for a hcMnicide there ciMnmitted, was 
in the Black Prince's service. From dis 
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ff&si^knfkm King Jahn wa9 soon after takai 
cfioFoibly by serend knigfais 0f England «id 
Chttcony, who diluted the piiae 'with ap 
nroch violettce, that the dq^tiye moiugrch mm 
only deiii/^er^d firam the tumult, and even tht 
peivtaid danger whkh it involved, by dw 
Skirl of Warwick and Lotd Cobhajai, teiit 
fay tiie F^iace of Wales to save him amid 
the general disonkr. Fhffip of FraiHse^ 
youngest mm of King John, remained oap» 
4ve with his father. He behaved so reson 
Jiitdy on tbatiEttal day, that he was said ta 
have then acquired the epithet of the Hardy^ 
by which he was afterwards distinguished, j 
The Pciuoe of Wales, whose courtesy 
yms at least equal to his braviTyy oauised m 
banquet to he. spread m hia pavilion^ vlrare 
he eirtertained the captive mooarch, with haft 
ipteat aeblea, whila he hsvoself refused ta a^ 
doim «t the table, aa not worthy of so great 
an hmoaur as to eatwith the King of Fffm/om. 
lie bid lua loyai eaptm, at the same time, 
make no heavy dieer for hia miafartnaai, 
tholugh Hie &le of battle had htfen othenvise 
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timii he womJd hare desired. *< Vou shall ^d 
my fether,** said he, " willing to display 
towards you all hotiour and friendship, and 
you shall, if you will, become suoh friends 
together as you have never hitherto beeii. 
Consider,'* he added, with w^l-meant ftit^ 
tery, " though you have lost the field, you 
have attained the praise of being the bravest 
4aiight who has this day fought upon yoiu: 
dde.'* The unfortunate king was murfi 
^affected by the courtesy of his victor, from 
which he experienced whatever consolation 
his condition admitted of. 

The Prince of Wales was not less anxious 
ito reward his friends, than by his generous 
t?ondudt to soften the misfortunes of his en^ 
mies. Lord Audley, who had commenced 
'the battle of Poictiers, had continued, as Icfeg 
as the action lasted, still pressing forward, 
without stopping to make prkK>n6rs, until at 
length he was nearly slain upon the spot ; and 
he was the first object of the prince's gt»ti- 
tude. \Upon this noMe knight the prince 
bestowed, with his highest comitehdations, a 
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noble gift of five liilndred merks of yearly 
revenue, which Sir James Audley received 
with suitable expressions of gratitude. 

When he returned to his own pavilion, the 
noble knight sent for his brother, and some 
other friends, and made them bear witness 
that he transferred to his four faithful squires 
the gift which the prince had given him, since 
it had been by their means and steady support, 
through the whole battle, that he had been 
able to render the services which the prince 
had valued so highly. 

On the second day after the battle, the 
Bkck Prince marched toi^'ards Poictiers, 
into which a distinguished French warrior, 
named the Lord of Roye, had thrown him- 
self, with a considerable body of men, which 
he was leading to join the French army, but 
which came too late for that service. Mode^ 
rate, however, in his wishes to improve his 
victory, and chiefly desirous to secure hx^ 
important prisoner, King John of France, 
the prince declined entering into any consi- 
derable enterprbe at this time, and passed 
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Steadily on his retreat towards Bourdeaux. 
His marcli was so slow, that he was at liberty 
to attend to the business of his army, and the 
details in which individuals were interested^ 
Among other information, the Black 
Prince learned the generous manner in 
which Lord Audley had disposed, among 
his four esquires, of the splendid gift which 
his bounty had conferred upon him. He 
sent for him therefore to his presence, and 
requested to know wherefore he had parted 
with the gift of his isovereign ? and whether 
his conduct arose from the present not being 
acceptable to him ? Sir James Audley con-- 
fessed that he had presented to his esquires 
the gift which his highness'is bounty had 
conferred; but he allied,, that the fidelity 
of those esquires had been the means of his 
being able to execute the vow which he 
had made ; and that, by their constant attend- 
ance through the bloody day, they had 
repeatedly saved his life at the imminent 
risk of their own. " Wherefore," said the 
noble lord, *^ it was well my part to transfer 
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4^ig]9ied ht me, esp^iaUy aiiiee» remmfti^ 
dng io their .bekalf this royal gUil^ I Jiftvt 
stm, God be pi»ised ! revenues ^afficient ^ 
nuttutein my place in y ow lugbnesA's serrice. 
But if this should offend your higlmesa^ I am 
rig^t wilUng thatitdiall be ordered atcorcEbi^ 
to yowp pleasure/' 

: The Black Prinee joyfully aeeepted aa 
apolo^ so eoQg&mal to his fillings. . He 
h^ily approved of Lord Audley's gift to hia^ 
esquires, but loade a point of pressing upioiia 
him an additional gift of four hundred pounds 
yearljr more, whieh he required him to re^tm 
for lua oi^n use mid beho<^. 

It was atsQ» apparently, in tins march ihal 
#he Blade Prince decided ihe importaait 
nquestion, who was to be considered as tbe 
immediate captor of King John. of Franoe* 
.With the same generosity and justice whuA 
always marked the conduct of this gaUan^ 
jprince» Edward adjuc^ed the ghxy a&d 
|>rofit of this action to the poor French exik^ 
J^Denaiaof Mori)eq«e^ towhemKiilg Jiito* 
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fUlhet than t^ m9^ peVerful kiu|^ aiitt 
Ik«]ini8» who sttitod tliidir claim w imfembbl 
to tbai of the poor banished Fxeiudmistt. I 
Juite idreiidy slated^ elsewhi^e), ihsiji tht 
jtasQiit of a captire beliM^ed to the permi 
iyy whom he was taken priaonen But the 
pers<m of King^ John fell imdet an exQeptixai^ 
Which adjudged) that priso&ers^ whe»e van^ 
-eeoi waa rated at ten thousand crowna m 
i^iperdsi i^old not belong to indiiridiiah^ 
•tut to the general of the an»y. The prinet!^ 
therefore, finally closed this affiiir, hjraejbcdb^- 
ly transferring to Dennis Morbeque theisuni 
4it which King Johii'a ransom was rated« 

After spending most df the winter ait 
JBonrdeauf ^ the Black Prince returned ^ 
Sngland with his prisoner^ tod taMttie m 
solemn entrance into London, where the 
citizens received him with a gorgeous dis- 
play of their power and wealth. In the 
procession which traversed the city on the 
occasion, King John of France appeared in 
royal array, mounted upon a beautiful white 
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eourser, while the Prince of Wales, avoiding 
the triumphant display of a victor, rode beside 
his captive upon a little black palfrey of an 
ordinary appearance. In modern times, this 
might be considered as an affectation of hu- 
mility, and a more pointed personal triumph, 
tlian if the prince had shown less apparent 
deference. But we are not to judge of the 
feelings of a rude age from those of a civilized 
one. In Edward's time, it was no uncom- 
mon display of the victor to show conquered 
princ^ to the people, loaded widi irons, as in 
the triumphs of the ancient Romans; and the 
very opposite conduct of the conqueror of 
Poictiers, was considered as a mark of mode* 
satiori and humility on the part of the con- 
queror, and received as such by the van- 
.quished, and all who witnessed it 
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CHAP. IV. 

Consequences to France of the JBaide qfPoictiers 
^^Disputes between the Dauphin and the StateS" 
General — Suppression of an Insurrection un» 
der Sir Godfrey Harcourty who had again re* 
talted to the Engtish — Siege ofRennes^" Truce 
emehtdtd-^Capture of the Castle of Eutsreux 
hy Sir WiiUam Granvilh^Eseape (f Charles 
of Navarre from Prison — he organizes the Fat* 
tionoftheNavarrois^-^lnsfdence ofMarcely Pro* 
vost of Paris — Insurrection of the Peasantry ^ 
caUed Jacquerie — Partial Success of the Regent 
against the English — Treaty for the Bansom 
of King John^^the Estates of France refuse to 
sanction this Treaty y and Edward again invades 
France — Siege dfRheims — Peace ofBretigny 
^^Death of King John^ and Accession of the 
Dauphin Charles. 

The battle of Poictiers, being tlie disas-^ ^^^^ 
trbus consequence of that of Cressy, had 
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been yet more calamitous than the preceding^ 
victory. For, as the combat had been chiefly 
fought on foot, and almost wholly by dis* 
mounted men-at-arms, a mu(^ larger portion 
of the French nobility had been slain than at 
Cressy, and the kingdom waa^ in a great mea^ 
sure, deprived of those on whose courage the 
defence of the country waa supposed chiafly 
to depend* The three sons of King" John, 
who were nafoirally looked to a&Iiemof tbe 
«x>wn, were toe young- to be- eapaUe of 
retrieving so dreadful a misfortune as the 
defeat of Poictiers. The king had lefib.no 
regent, or other legal representative ; a defi- 
ciency which his son Charles, who bore the 
title of dauphin and Duke of Normandy, 
endeavoured to supply, by summoning a 
meeting of the Estates of the kingdom, 
naturally hopii^ that in a period so cala- 
mitous he should find, them disposed to act 
unanimously for obtaining diez^eUef of Kixig^ 
John, and restoring good order in the king- 
dom of France^ 


INTRIOUXS or GHASLSa OF NAVARRE; 


#afcioiMi] body it^ze gf^nnigly temptbd'to «ml 
JdaoBoaAreB of a. fikTOUiable (^ppertnility f<v 
:^iefnmmg the royid power, and msiiig their 
«6ni9 lather than to combine in a Joint effort 
•Ibr extiieattng the nation from its difficuhie& 
One principal cause of the general diseo]»- 
%eiat and disorder, was the intr^ues and 
«im&^iiraeies of the King d Navonre, who 
4it this period might be jusdy termed the 
:£^ Gemns of Fitmee. It im here for an 
Instttot necessary to rerame his history bor 
tiraen ld&4^and the batUe of Poiotiers. We 
jawe mentioiiedt that, at the former period, 
by the solemn £«ree of a gwibmissiOB and psgr^ 
iibn, a reeomaliaticai bad been patched up 
4>etwixt him and King John. Charles of 
ISarane felt more resentment at the handi 
aonmner of his triid, dian gratitude for die 
«a6y terma^ of his pardon. He 8»ema also ta 
itare been deeply imbued with that loye of 
ittisdiief for miachief's sake, whiclbis in.scmie 
A'symptom of a tendenoy to insanity. He 
Oigaaaiied new conspiracies, into which ha 
Mduoed erenllLe.heii^ of the crown^^wbom he 
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pcfrsuaded that he was not gafficiently intrafits* 
ed with power by his father.^: Johnj however, 
detected the plot of this wicked' prince^ 
and having^ a full explanation with the daiB> 
phin, prevailed on him to desert the pemi* 
eiotis faction with which he had engaged. 
The king, by the dauphin's personal astmlSr 
anee, next seized upon^ the. person of the 
King of Navarre, and threw him into pri»» 
son, where he remamed till after the battle of 
Poictiers. The Count of Harcourt^ brotiber 
of Sir Godfrey, was executed, atmoUg otiier 
adherents of the King of Navarre, upon the 
apprehension of their leader. 

But when the field of Poictiers was los^ 
it was not the least, amidst the various calami- 
ties of that:dis^trous period, that therspirit of 
(Charles of Navarre influenced the. deltberf^ 
tions of the States-General, although his 
person was confined in the Castle o£ Otey^ 
Coeun The States made it soon evideat 
that they were less bent on: the restoration 
of the king to his subjects, than upon the 
ilegradation of the crown, and engrossing^ 
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Jike sovereign power within their own body* 
rThey divided themselves into separate eoinr 
jstnttees, for executyig various branches oi 
4bB public service hifherto transacted by th^ 
'^King's ministers, and transmitted . sever^ 
lofty demands to the dauphin, requiring the 
^nmishm^nt of certain officers of state, of 
-whom they complained, a general change 
iof the.king's ministry, the deliyerancelfroip 
Iprison of the Kii^ of Navarre, and.tb^ 
^ndb^ection .of: the dauphin's govermneut to 
^e predoniinating influence of a conuaiittee 
xX thirty-six of the members of the Stated- 
<xeneral, in whichit was proppsed to ve^t the 
^powiers:of their whole body. 
- The dauphin Charles, embarrassedby th$ 
^engrossing and grasping spirit displayed by 
itfae. assembly .from whom he had expected 
masistance, endeavoured to evade deman^^ 
which he could not have granted withoul 
^^at hazard to the crown of which he was 
lieir, and disrespect towards his father, wh% 
]4iIthojttgh;a prisoner in England, was still its 
He dissolved the States, in lajpite ^ 
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4!h« r^Bonstrances of the eidzeiis of 
niirlio, iieaded by Mereel, tiie provoitf <if && 
ttercfaants, and Ronsac, the shesiff, dedani 
^elentlyin ferour of the assemUy of repore^ 
4ieittatives, and infiis^ed upon their hmsg 
Reinstated in their antfaority* 

, Whik these intestine dirisioitt w«nerpi»» 
-eeeding with Tioknffe in ihernsetropoliB, w 
WB8 laying waste the more ^Ustant proviaoBi 
^f the kingdom of France. The eeleinwibnA 
®uke of Lancaster was in anus in iNoai* 
mandy, and in Us company Lord CWfrer 
trf* Harcourt, whose name we have freqoenflgr 
liad eecarien to alhnfe to. He had, as ws^ 
have already mentioned, submitted to '£]ii|p 
ffohn^ after llie bottle of Cressy ; hnt^'ineexi* 
aed by the death of hk brother, John, Gounl^ 
^f 'Hareonrt, he had again revolted to ^thi^ 
«Eng!ishinterest,and,havingjoine4theIhAit 
cf -Lancaster, was appointed his lieutaaanti.- 

One blender ray of Mght alone rmnsmai^ 
£re the States wei^e di«M>lved, they had 
^granted some supplies, enabling -ihe Btdi^ 
tkf "Normandy to levy 8 smaUformy to supprcM 
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lim internal enemy in the province where 
hjt daomed Jua especial peisonal intereet* 
By 1kt jodidoiis use of tiiese mippiUes, « 
9idiaat FYeneh kniglrt, Sir fiobert Clermont^ 
mdi about three hundred meOBHat^arms, and 
a safiraient body of infiemtry, inardied against 
Sb Godfi«y Haroonrt, whom he qieedily 
Met widu The troops which that eminent 
attdecontenit t)ommanded, wese chiefly re^ 
^flolted Frendunen, like hfanself, bat of no 
{gfsat Yepntation in arms. Part of his troops 
MBSUlted of a body of archexs, who operated 
.mMi littLe effect on the Frendbi men<4Kt-ann8^ 
^riio '.covered themselves imder tbeb buck- 
leiBi and when the qniven of dieir enemy 
•wbic expended^ advanced to dose j^parteiB. 
The men of Sir Godfrey Harconrt then 
aknmk from the attack ; bat their general 
^ottlimied fighting with coiurage worthy his 
jnpatation. Seeing, howevei, that escape 
uras impossible, he took hs Tesolution to die 
Xhe a man. Being sU^tly lame, he placed 
ittmself so as» by the inequalifcy of the grounc^ 
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4o supply in some degree the deficieiiey of 
}iis.luoaJ)s, and wielding an axe of great 
.weight, (for lie was very strong in the armS}) 
]h^ dealt iiuch furious blows, that for a time 
no one daired approach him. At length, i^r 
]ie had tlius valiantly defended himself against 
all who. attacked him on foot, two French 
Jmights, mounting their horses, charged luoi 
«t the gallop, and bore htm to the earth with 
(their>spears, where he was slsln by the in^ 
fEmtcy who crowded around him. Thus. died 
:Sir Godfrey de Harcocirt, paying at length 
^e penalty frequently attending those wh% 
•have been the means of plunging (jieir.<;oun^ 
try into the evils of civil war. This batde 
.was fought near Coutances, about Novemii* 
iber, 1356. 

Shortly afterwards, the Xhike of Lancaster^ 
in revenge of the death of Sir Godfrey Har> 
•ix>urt, besieged Rennes very dosely, pressed 
it hard, and threatened, by tlie taking of tfattt 
.«ity, to complete the separation of Bretagne 
^om the French kingdom. Lord Charles i^ 
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aBlaiS} who .ccmtuiiied his efforts to possess 
himself of the county of Bretagne, .urged ^9 
^uphin strongly to assist him widi soldiers ; 
Ji^ut the dauphin. had other work upomhis 
Jumdsyfor the dissolution of the States-Oenef- 
/al had.then cast every :thing ini;o dkojrder* : 
. A truce was, however, made, at the earnest 
intercession of two cardinals of the churck 
It afforded ,a .moment's breathing time to 
-jtike unhappy kingdom of Fismeeyand ohHged 
ithe Duke of J^ncaster to raise the siege of 
JRenneS) which was on the poi^t of surrender. 
.But th^ evils of France were so great tbit 
iliis partial relief was scarcely felt- In f aet^ 
j£tie cont&isioQ md general discontent in thant 
.kingdom broke out jo sudi numerous mA 
•^j^dfiil formS) that, to understand them^ it 
i|f ne^ess^y to , consider them separately^ 
;aod, without minutely i^ttending to:the ordef 
in which the events Mppened, we.may.obr 
-^rye» that l^ey were, each and all, the porr* 
Jtwtans . coxisequenpes of general confusion 
.^u4 di^eord) of the .abseneejaud captivity jof 
«.libe.king9 the mutin of the cprnmop peopl% 
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and ^Ihe diapontion of aU Taoalu to vieteaoe 
•ndiqpaiL 

The Ant gi*eat evil vms tb« progven ^ 
l3ie English war, wMcb, aitbougk not i990» 
imAy puroned by King Edwwd, wiee ^ 
foQcmd 1^ by liiB captains in firetagna^ 
lionnsndy, and Gbscony. Tlie nuomear in 
iivUoh radb eaaterpriseB were conied cm, xflMf" 
jbe wen illtuitiated by the ^ncoessfol aiftaok 
4Bf WHMsm of Qraamille upon the strooig 
town and oafitle of Eavreux* This nobknuni 
dw€ftt about 1;wo leagues from tl»t town, and 
lOften irifiited it He was pnrately attached 
i» I^mip of Kavairre, young^er brotiber cf 
Oiarles like Bad, who served widi the Bag^ 
UA hMt, oonananded by the iDuke of Laa^ 
tttfUer^ BnttheLordofOranvfflehadsiEVttr 
openly borne arms in the quarrcd; noikvm^ 
ipieion attached to hixn, liierefore, at Eavi»«a^ 
«nd he had tihe means of maldnfi: a stroiyr 
party among the burgesses. He came \sf 
id^^ees to use &e open groimd be£g(re tiift 
^oasdie-gato as « place for bis ordinary fte^ 
ttcpftde; and aiB tiie oaptam sometiineg w«ft 
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ilBNiad fioor nfreshmeBt, and 'catered haii^ 
coiiTenati0n <Trx& liiii^ they fell into a aoit 

■TgmittBriiy. 

Qiieday» liariiig ei'^My tiung^appmntedt^ 
«afp0rt Ub attempt^ WilUam of GnanviUr 
ImgKBL to te& aoa-idle stay to tli0 goyernor 
esaeeinmg a pretended atta^ upea Eog^ 
bad by fte joiitt foreflB of the Kisgof De»-r 
VHric and tiie SJmg of Irelaad, iHiii» for d«t> 
fiicpiMe, kui, he aaU, taken the «ea inth a 
snaeroua host 'Wlien dbe Frenehman det 
awided from^keiiee he had iim lalieUig^ae^ 
^KBIUam of GraariUe refdied, that a knig^. 
ef Slanders J»d eeat tlie.news to hisa, aa4 
milii ita art of dheaniiBn, ibe moet beaut^il 
be had ever seen* This eacated .die eoiiet 
alty of ihB senewdbjal of the casde» iviio wae 
a great admirer . of Ae gamie ofcheas. Wilr 
liamof GraimQ«»j»if t6.gxatify.his caries 
iky^ iMOt far the dteaameny on eottdijli» 
tiiat diey should jj^y a game tc^ether^ Tke 
board and men were brought; and theaenei' 
scbal iras so impnident as to admit the 
loiil^ vMnn. ^e entrance of ihe fortreasi. 
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«He was priTHtely-anned with. a.sbirt otnaSk 
4»iicealed.iuider.his^ii{q^er clothii^, and held 
in his hand a small battle-axB, and thus^ 
awhile apparently-intent on 'his game, stood 
pEepared to take advantage . of; such . oppoorn 
tunity as should pTesantitsdf; In:the mean- 
time, hk valet warned the coni^iratOES, bur^ 
gesses of the place, to .hold themselves in 
instant readiness, Inthetxmrse.of ihe^game^ 
iWiUiam of Granville seized an opportomty 
todash out the captain's brains with. his Im^ 
de«axe, and winding a bugle horn whi&jier 
<sar?ied^with him for l^e purpose, the bur- 
gesses ran to his assistance, and. found him 
bestriding the body of the captain, and de^ 
fending the gate^ which he had. occupiei}^ 
ii^ainst such of the garrison as hastily^tocdc 
the alarm. The insurgents q»eedily seoond^ 
ed him, and made ibem^elves .masters of 
iEuvreux, which became a head quarter of 
ih& faction of the English, or Navarrois, .in 
Normandy. ' 

' Such was the nature of the ei^loits which 
meate thenadhieved inevery corner.of Franee^. 
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biwMcU good MtH ^usd pereonal fidelity seenr 
to have been* little observed by eitker party^i 
, It uras not, however, so much the national: 
trar between tiie French and Eng&h whick 
brought so much harm upon the fonner> 
nation, as the violent fiictions* among ^cf^ 
Ereiidimen themselves, which were abou^ 
lins time considerably augmented in number/ 
and no less so in rancour. 

Lhave told: you more than once ot the 
peculiar and dangerous character of Charles^ 
King of Nav^trre. It was the misfortune o£ 
France that this person, of so faithless a dis* 
poskiotf, joined to qualities so showy and so^ 
popular, escaped, at diis moment ci llie great*' 
est confusion, from the castle of CrevecoeuTy : 
in which he had been confined by King John 
for his 'former intrigues. The-liberated pri^^ 
simer was received with great joy, not only 
att Amiens, and other crdes, but in Paris 
ilKslf, where:Marcei, the provost of the mer^ 
chants, became his principal adherent ' 

Bcdng an acoomplidted orator, .Charles of 
Viw^mne harangued the Parisians in: public^ 
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4Bid; wiA great effeetr cm tlieir eredsEty ;.- W 

lUittiBedjto dedbore himfldf for ai nqfiuUiG^ «9 

ttadier an arialoerscy, inflteadof^aiiMiBardy^ 

•^•ounteiwiKsiiig the obsBW. of: the. Stated is 

<q9po8kion.to ^Auose wUdi wne pnfennri jbt 

Iber crowB ob tibe part af die dawphiB aaMi 

<«diers. llion wko adhefad to the party of 

Pharieis or in geaeral to that of the l^ateai 

obtained the name of NKnarroiflk PUIqi cfi 

H^Kvarre, how0V«r, Ami|^ the bmdttri of 

Clharles^ reimdaedinthe EagUsh onnq^; nav 

'^vidd he ev«r be pireraled oit to deelate ik 

Anrour of arepiib]ie,iii which, hesaad^ there 

-mialA nrver be onder, honour, or Htahility^; 

bnft^a cenatant sseeeseion of shame and &m» 


Meantime, the da«phiB waa vnder die 
neeessitf of again aasffindblii^ the States 
O^seral, m^ order to obtain, &roiigfa dafiir 
aaeans, the power of imposiiig tassea^ . and 
lurjittg money fc»r the n^portrof the'^wiar^r 
The piwnost of ihemerehantaithfWHrted tha 
iaYi|»hiB. in all Ids pro|eei!8; . fbr$, like the 
King: of Naffane^ hi& patroH^ he; pesMndljr 
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kAed die danpUbi) ndko^ bulv bccst •!»« in 
anna dagvee biMeelf a MayaanMi, until k»» 
issBB^ hj Ike ranoBstrsiieeE of ioa fiifeket 
Kiag •Mm.td^RiMnmce duew dangerooDcq^ 
aMi& ChnM&r to tiiiB'dd£eetuiiw 1^iB danpkiiB 
fm mortalljr liated by the Khag o£ liftYanv 
and' bis i»lkiveBiik Mareel &fi pswrott in 
paeddBlar aaixed in all kb proeeedii^^a^ and 
caused take peopkr who lUloinml him in gr«ai( 
aaabersy to aisiime bine beis^ as araaask. o£ 
tiMar adkeraose to las party* Tha riigbteifc 
affesce given to aay of dttse aaiiedbui|^eH^ 
iRQed the wbcie party fiarth; aod^it bocame* 
afaaoliitely iaapamhte tawwrintowi good oirdee 
>«rsii im tike e^ilaiL itself^ he lest to ma&a 
:any eaertbny by iecyii^ moBtty or otiunr*- 
wmcy in bebidf of die hmg^ who was stall m 
mfAsye in EBgiancL The daophia emdas^ 
wraeed .to tempomey and stTove,, 1^ emarjr 
mmmsm m his power^ to fbxm a zoyal. pasty 
mappofiotiffn to dn* ci£ die King of Nsvaarok 
Se had in sonne meaai^e sueeeeded^ whan 
asi aceideBik tbziw all into irxetrkTOhle 
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; An ordimiry cTtizen^ named Mace, had 
murdered Jean BaiUett, the Treasurer o£ 
France, and taken refuge in a neighbouring! 
ehurcfa. The dauphin sent two maresehals^ 
one of France, and one of Champagne,-^ 
with orders to take the criminal into ens**' 
todjr, and lead him to instant execution«s 
The Bish(qp of Paris exclaimed against thiv 
ikct of necessary justice, as a violation of the* 
sanctiuury of* the church, and the provost of: 
the merchants called his followers into ther 
streets, and marched with the whole mob* 
of Paris directly to the lodgings of tlie> 
dauphin, in what was then called the Palace ^ 
of Justice. Entering furiously, and widi*i 
out reverence, into the presence of the: 
dauphin, Marcel seized upon the two mare*^ 
schals, and put them, to death, so close to ib» 
prince, that he was covered with their bloods 
^ How now, sirs," said the dauphin, appre-^ 
hensive of farther violelice, ^^ would you: 
shed the blood royal of France P' Marcel 
answered in the negative ; and, to show his' 
good intentions, he snatched rudely from 
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Ike danpfaiifs hmA the egDatiroidered hat ot 
icood TvAadi lie "wofe, and db^ed oil him in 
hsf^laee the Uue hiit^ wMoh was the dgn of 
lbs UisvwanM fEtction. lie himself^ to eom<^ 
ptete his iMolence, wore during the rest df 
&e day the iiat of the pErsnee, which was of 
a wi&ered roie colour. The bodies of the 
maresehalswere dragged through 


the streets, a&d l^e Kii^ df Kararre, who 
llad omdad beii^ prei^nt inihe city •during 
Ibe ij tts urr e etaon, endeavomted to take adb- 
Timtage «f the incident, so as to further 
1m own plans, by the most extraTagaQf: 
idtHNSods, whk^ he founded n|>on it. The 
idwalJnB, however,' was zeceiyed as r^ent 
-by the statei^ to whom the ii£mrarrois had 
proposed to dletkrone tbe 'kmg, and dispos- 
sess &e danpUn* Thus fortified at least 
«wi& nominal anthcxrity, ^e pniKe wiihidrew 
jBmaiiie metropolis andite turbuletit oitissens^ 
te the ooniilieB «f Picardy and Ghamp^n^, 
irltere he assembeldrthe states cxf those jfe^ 
'^dnees, and reoeivod sueh soei^ws and joto 
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dience as they had the means of yielding to 
liim. All France was thus shaken to. its 
centre with internal discord, and its disaacevs 
«eemed past the possibility of increase, whm 
two circumstances, both of a most alarming 
kind, carried the general misery to. a heiglU; 
hitherto imknown, and even blunted the 
feelings of the public to the wretchediieis 
which they had hitherto undergone^. 

We have already mentioned the bands of 
mercenary leaders, who acknowledged no 
t)fficer or superior but those, who pronuaied 
to procure them the greatest share of plunr 
der. These troops9 or at least their leader 
were generally English; and aMott^ tiiiey 
made no great diatinction of political pria* 
<;iple, they vrefte chiefly followers. of the 
Navarre pajMy, $» that which promised them 
the widest privltege of plunder. By means 
of these Companions, as they were called* 
Charles of Navarre proposed to carry ukto 
•effect his dream of a repuUic, or rather fi 
q>ecies of oligarchy, in which, doubtless^ he 
proposed that he himself should act the fHW* 
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dpftl part For this purpose, lie drew to his 
party as many of the leaders of the Com-i 
panions as he possibly could, and prepared 
by their means to lay waste the kingdcNn qi 
^rance# 

Neither was the dauphin backward in his 
attempts to reduce the Idngdom to subje^ 
tbn ; for, as we shall presently see, a second 
great and overpowering calamity, namely, 
the insurrection of the peasantry, was in its 
«o]|sequences» the means of strengthening 
and increasing the army which he assembled. 
This Jacquerie, or war of the peasants, so 
ealled, because the gentry gave to them the 
eontemptttous name of Jacques JSmfiomme^ 
or Goodman James, was the most dreiidful 
scourge which had yet ravaged France ; it 
is impossible to conceive, and it would be 
indecent and disgusting to attempt to describe 
its horrors. It arose from the series of op- 
pression, scorn, and injury, which the pea- 
sants, or cultivators of the soil, had so long 
iuatained at the hands of the nobility and 
j^try« These last saw in the peasantry * 
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ereatur«s wbom tliey deemtd of aa inferiw 
Bpecies to them8«kr«s, and \vliD9e propeityi 
and persons they held alike dttlieirdiflpofiaL 
"What little ppoteetion. the oomm^n peopled 
had received from the crown was now at aA 
tod) by the king-s captivity, andthe general 
eenfnsion throughout the kingdonw In the8# 
sad days; each noble or knight became £he mW 
e<HitroUed feudal tyrant of the estate whieli 
belonged to him; and most of 'A^m wer^ 
induced, by the intoxieation atteftflfeig A0 
possession of «rbifcParypo#er, tomakeaharsb 
aaid tyrannical use of Aeir privileges, eacli 
practising on his vassab the most unlimited 
oppression. The effects of such absolute 
power terminated in the grossest abases, and 
at length drove to utter despair the peasantry,- 
who were themselves starving, while, as^am 
ilisult to their misery, they saw their lords re« 
veiling in the excess of luxury- anditt-tiitielt 
extravagance. After witnessing the evilss^ 
tiie cowitry proceed- from bad to wOAse, ^e^ 
peasantry at length became desperate, anil 
'semngsuch rustle arms as pitcdjforlu^ scythei^ 


l^tdtoy'iaid reiqli]igHb<iQlA» tfiey rose wkhfiu^ 
luifd joined tog^hex in large bodies^ resolving 
^ destroy all tlie nobility and'geatry inthe 
kingdom. 

7 ' Tim' iMvrv^dtioB took pkoe in several 
provineee; tod, as is usually the ease in a 
Jim of sufibi a^eseription^wkece an oppressed 
«Bid ignoiBiil pe^le bairst suddenly firom 
il^eir. bandagei and revel in every Ucenise 
wMoh ignortoee and revenge can suggest to 
Sxevtif they Immt ax pulled down the hocuses 
M the QobUity, stormed thdr cashes by maii^ 
force, misused their wives ^ddaughter% jm^ 
ijxdox to ¥«nou$ modes (^ death, equally cruel 
40id prodracfed, and in ^hort behaved like 
lfieree:ha»id<^9» g^ddenly unloosed from their 
^fhain, and equally incapable of judgment 
Bnd of humanity. There was one instance^ 
Mid not a solitdry. one, where this furious 
in^le roasted a noble, whose castle they 
JMid stormed^ alive on a spit, and compdV 
'^d his wife and children to partake of hi$ 
.lieslu We willingly leate these horrors in 
oblivion* oply' remarking, that it is a doubly 
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ehrse of slavery and oppr^Mim, thtft for- v 
lime it renders its victims, after they succeed 
in breaking their bonds, incapable of think« 
ing like human beings. 

The horrors of this servile vrar had this 
good effect, that it impelled all men to join 
in putting a stop to so aggravated an evil; 
The nobility, however, who made the use 
of arms their sole profession, soon united 
together for mutual defence, and, completeljr . 
armed as they were, found no difficulty in 
defeating the frantic peasants, though with 
the most unequal numbers. 

An instance is given by Froissart of an 
interesting nature. The Duchess of N<»w 
'mandy, the Duchess of Orleans, and neaarly 
three hundred other ladies of quality, youngs 
damsels, and children of the nobility, had 
taken refuge in the town of Meaux, whcsre 
they hoped to be defended against the fury 
of the Jacquerie. Here they werei beset 
by about nine or ten thousand of die in^ 
surgents; and it became too apparent that 
the rabble of the town were to take part 
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iri& die peasantry, and admit them into 
ike place without opposition* The Count 
ef Foixand the Captal of Buche, chanced to 
pass near the town where the hdies were 
enclosed by such numben^ and heard an 
Account of their inuninent peril, and of the 
multitude of savage clowns . by whom they 
^ere surrounded. The knights were of 
dMerent political principles. The earl was 
French both in birth and opinions ; the 
•Cental of Buche, so called from a district in 
Gascony, of which he was governor, was dis* 
tinguished by his valour in the service of 
Edward IIL, being the same who led the sue* 
cessful ambuscade at the battle of Poictiers. 
Both, without regarding their difference in 
other particulars, were alike disposed to show 
tiiemselves good knights, and put their per- 
sons in risk for the safety of so many noble 
ladies, who were destined to death and infamy 
by a furious rabble. The armed attendants 
of the knights might be sixty lances, pro-^ 
bably making, with all their retainers, about 
4hree or four hundred men. 


ISO nEmnnossenas. or tbck jju^jtmims:; 

At the head of diis reey inferior fmsof 
&e Count of ^mx,, and die Captal of Bachfli 
rode strmglut to Meaixs, whore the ladioo 
vnsPB still protected in a.citadel, os fbrti&o^ 
qsartev of dio tofwn^ althougii Aie inliadbit!* 
ante hadj admitted due ruffian mob into thA 
markefr-place and streets of liie city» Tba 
two valiant knights arrived just in tinn te 
prevent the females from fiiUing into liko 
emel handa of their outrageous enonnesu 
They lowered th^ lances, and rushed into 
the market-place^ then full of the dismderly 
rabble, who were ill able to endure an aU 
tack so furious. They were borne out of 
the town^ at the spear's point, broken, beaten 
down, and pursued for milesL Historiaiia 
assure us, that seven 1iu>usand of die pea* 
seats were slain, which is not impossible^ 
con«Ddering that dieir antagonists were so 
fully armed as almost to be invulnerable^ 
while dieir opponents were entirely 'defence* 
leas* The kiiights returned in triun^h, and 
burnt a part of die town of Meaux, to re* 
venge themselves on the inhabkants whd 
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M adaktlMl did peamiife Irfflua tbr iv!bUb 

The wanrions wlio (thoi^ persMai md 

iwliofiid eaeaaefli) h«d aeteid willi to smdl 

^lUantry in bdujf of th^ difltvosaed feniaki^ 

urc^e i^plauded^ and genesaUy iimlatiad^ 

Other battles^ like that of Meauz^ teak 

ylace in FxaBca, in diit^rant plaeee» and dia 

Jaeqpierie) which had raged so horribly^ vu$ 

^n^y aiq)pre9sed^ 

\ As I have before hinted, the hocrora of 

tb]^ insorreeUoa of the peasant obliged 

the QoUefl to unite themselves together, and 

rendered them more obedient to the eom^ 

: laand of their natural chiefiak Their eaniT 

paiga» it may be believed, was a bloody 

one, mnee diey gave no quarter, but hang!Bd# 

\ vpwi the next tree, rach insuigents as teHl 

^ into their hands* Though a diarp remedy, it 

' proved a sure one, and diis rebellion was at 

\ length stifled in the blood of the unfortunate 

i peasants. The regent, ox the danphin, waa 

I thus enabled to place himself at the head 

^ <Df an sanxxy of thirty th(»isand men, raised for 

tbeservioe of subjectiiig the JaiKjUierie,>bntaft 
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die head of wliidi be speedily took an oppor* 
tanity to blockade the rebelMous town q£ 
Palis, of wkich he earnestly desired to reiK 
der himself master. He hoped for success 
the rather that he had a party also within the 
town secretly attached to him, though not 
Strong enough openly to contend witli the 
fiaetion led by the provost of the merchants* 
The Kong of Navarre, on the other side^ 
l)roiight together a strong body of the bands 
of Companions of whom I have before spo<^ 
ken, and encamped at St Dennis, in order to 
take such opportunity as might offer to sup^ 
port the Provost Marcel, and the Parisians 
of the Navarre faction. The prOvost, in 
the meantime, became satisfied that matters 
oould not remain long in this uncertainty^ 
and resolved to admit the King of Navarre 
«(nd his forces into the city, in ordet to enable 
him to continue a resistance to the dauphin^ 
to which he b^an to feel his own influence 
was not equal. He communicated therefore; 
to the chiefs lying at St Dennis, the scheme 
he had formed, and directed them to approack 
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A^ gates 0f St Antoine and St Hbnor^, ai 
twelve o'elock die ensniiig mglity with a 
eh^iee body of forces^ whom he proposed to 
l^dmit Into Paris. 

--' It happened^ however, that two citizen^ 
freiu]s'of the opposite, or regent's party, catt* 
ed John and Symon Maillarl^ having some 
snspidons of what was going on, appre<^ 
kended the provost about midnight, at the 
gate of St Antoine, having the keys of the 
city in his hands. They instantly charged 
ifim whh treachery, and dew him upon the 
iSiHot. Thus died Marcel; and his party; 
having been detected in so disloyal an enters 
prise, fell into public discredit, and was dis*' 
|>ersed« The immediate effect of these eveoiB 
was, tiiat the dauphin, on the one part, en^ 
tered Paris in triumph, and the King of 
Navarre, on the other, declared war formally 
e^^^ainst the whole kingdom of France. 
* This defiance he carried into execution; 
by means of the bands of Companions who; 
lEts we'have intimated, were in poissession of 
tMAy strong places in different parts of 
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firahce,. SomvrhenmJimy l&adenui#sq^c|el| 
flOlieftand Inag laaaodbeBvbjr ^pdbidb Uiey toA 
<tasii« iviook wem fliou^t in di>8^t& seeiiv 
xity, and pillaged defencelew vill^godi ^sA^ 
#iey: least Aoi^t . of ilangeiv The prison- 
<«iK^luQk tfacae adv«iitorers nadb on snd^ 
msemions, vtem mnaora^dfiNs lio]^^ stuns i of 
«i9»ey ;.taid tbose wlio oould not^ or y^mid 
«0t, pay tiiase esaetMms, w«re put to doiA 
9iillif«it mercy* 

! Fnmde&ee, howevter, ,bikid )iot. eatisely 
ekserted Ftance» and even out ofjthei^simf 
imty of; disozder and oonfiision* diyine. wiftf 
4om "wgrou^t means of reootesy*. It wH 
^served, .diair the En^UA oomniaiidera be- 
ipan gradually to lose tiie superior goodiorp 
tone, whidk had attended their haanem. 
; Sir Eustace d'AmbreticouiV one of thf 
^Birest of tiite oommanders ad the Coio^pft- 
nions,. in the serviee of England^ held at 
}eaidt twelve good fortresses under his com* 
Viandf in diffifflrent parts of the eountry^.and 
iiad at h]» dii|>osal upwards of seven- hunh- 
^ed eombatonta* ije was nevertheless- d% 
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finiled and maele prisoner, ^isfly bymeani 
of aojotker leader of a free company Uke yi> 
own, eaiied Broqnart of ¥mxestsdige&f wlio^ 
an tkis oeosion, was engagedoa tbe part of 
Ae French. In otibier places also, the iaxh- 
pbin had partial successes, whioh graduaUf^ 
restored the spirits of the i^Vench fatftioa. ^ 
fidll they suffered se^^ly by this niod« 
df ^warfkre, as appears from the expe<fition of 
another celebrated Captain of CompanioiM^ 
called 8ir Robert Knottes. This leadei* 
was an -Englidiinan born, of low birdi ao| 
BMlui estimalion ; but he distinguished hiiB*» 
self by hk military talents as a leader of a Fre^ 
Company. He passed from Bretagne to t^ 
river Loire, wasting, burning, and raraging 
Ae country, with ,the avowed purpose of 
mBrching to Avignon, where the Pope theii 
resided, and forcing the Holy Father ani 
lids cai^&iais to ransom themselves a| a hi^ 
pficew The presence of a considerable Frendlk 
amy induced him to alter this intentiott^ 
•He offered them battle, which they declineii^ 
and- ga^« them the^lip, when -A^y eacpeeteA 
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to have surrounded him. Sir Robert Knolies 
acquired by this expedition, and other plim«» 
dering excursions, the wealth of an earl, a^d 
many lands, which he surrendered to King 
JSdward, stipulating only for his own free 
ftodon. But we may here quit the account 
of these occurrences, with the general obser • 
^tion, that the existence of these indep^- 
'^nt companies of adventurers long eo|ili« 
nued one of die most rankling grievances of 
•die age. In the meantime, the restoration of 
peace between the nations did not adv^nce$ 
Aldiough France suffered so mtieh, and 
Saigland gained so little, by the continuance 
<>f the war. 

The unfortunate King John of France,- 
of whom we have lately h^ occasion to 
speak but little, appears, after his defeat am} 
icaptivity at Foictiers, to have been in-a 
great measure forgotten by his subjeeCi^, 
although the duty of vassids to pay the 
yansom of their lord when prisoner, waswt^ 
of the most sacred obligations of chivalry. 
Finding himself abandoned to his own eUst-^ 
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lions, he endeavoured to accommodate Iiis 
differences with Edward. By an s^eement 
.entered into with this prince. King JohQ 
^engaged to surrender Aquitaine, Gasconyv 
Calais, and other fiefs, which Edward and 
Ills successors were to hold free of homage, 
•^r feudal fealty of any kind. The King of 
.France became farther bound to pay four 
^millions of gold crowns in ransom for himself 
^and the other prisoners taken at Poictiers. 
JCing Edward, on the other Jiand, in con^* 
sideration of this treaty, agreed to renounce 
4II claim to the title of King of France, a£ 
well as all property in Normandy, and the 
k>ther provinces not expressly . ceded to 
him by the present articles. 

Such were tlie terms on which King John 
would have been satisfied to close the war, 
and to obtain his liberty. King Edward 
g^ave his assent to them, as comprehending 
nil he expected to gain by the events of the 
:«rar, for he must have despaired of all hope 
fit conquering France. But the consent 
^ the Estates-General was essential to the 
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mlidhf cf die treaty. This ^eiil bodyv 
xepreeenting the French fidtion, pesitiyd^y 
jrefused to accede to terms by whidi so greait 
a portiou of the kmgdom shoi^d be surr^n;^ 
id^ed to the Eagliah, The c^msequence was^ 
ftat the prepaffatioiiB for war were resume! 
withgresBtanimosity on belli sides. TheKin^ 
of England^ on his part, reiv^Fed his }»epft- 
nrtioinfl, andjusembled an army of no less thaA 
a iiundred thousand men* A tince had beerit 
made, which was prcdonged tiU midsmamer 
1359, so Aat it was the end of the hmpi^efll; 
«re Edward III., with this large aimy, arri^ 

Ted at Calais. 
^ In the meantime, the news that Edward 
was about to renew the war with a view eif 
absolute conquest, had no snmll influence 
<m the Kavarrois party, and eyen im Charles 
ifaiBisel^ who beeame sensible, of a sudd^% 
that any success on Edward's part wouU 
bring upon him, in the person of the King oT 
Bngland, a competitor more f<mnidable thatk 
lie had yet found in the lawful regent* He^ 
llakerefove^ to the surprise of all men, r&mva»^ 
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-eed) atlea^for a^me, die factious principles 
wUcli liad hlAei^ ^fiided kim in his inter- 
course with the d^tup^ifi^ Und made a peace 
with that prince upon very reasonable and 
equitable ^conditions* Philip, the brother of 
-the King of Navarre, continued to act under 
the influence of England, and declared, tliat 
in making so ill-timed a peace, his brother 
Charles must have been acting under the 
influence of witchcraft ; indeed, the adop- 
tion of moderate or pacific views was, on his 
part, widely out of character, 

Edward III., in the meantime, commenced 
. his march, and, traversing in great order the 
provinces of Artois and Picardy, he laid 
siege to the ancient city of Rheims, and it 
was said that he designed to have himself 
crowned there, according to the ancient cus- 
tom of the kings of France. But the city was 
gallantly defended. The archbishop encou- 
raged the citizens to stand on their defence^ 
and many noblemen with their followers 
were also in the place. During this siege, 
. which lasted for three months, the King of 
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Navarre relapsed afresh into Im imtiai pei> 
"verse politics, and, on some slight pretext, 
again broke out into war with the dauphin; 
but whatever advantage Edward received 
from the conduct of this versatile prince, he 
lost by the rebellion of the Flemings, whom 
the intrigues of France again diverted to 
the interest of that country. 
. In 1360, Edward found himself obliged 
toabandDn the siege of Rheims, and dre* 
off his army towards the capital of France^*- 
a species of insult, or menace, repeatedly 
used by the English during -these wars, but 
with little real effect. The dauphin regent 
occupied the capital at the head of a nume- 
rous army ; but, as on the one hand that 
prince declined to put the &te of the country 
-upon the dubious issue of another battle, 
which might in its event have resembled 
limt of Crefi»y or Pdlctiers, so, on the other 
^hand, the Kii^ of England was too prudent 
^to attempt the assault of a large city g«r- 
r tisoned by a numerous army. King Edwavd 
-therefore tliought it e3q)edient to retMtt 
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Htowsueds fiieiaigiie to recnUt Tm £oree8» whtte 
iiie regent and lus eoiindl^ deeply affeoled 
.by die senate of desolation wUdi Fraa«e 
^presented on all sides, saw the necessity 
of sabmitting to sue for a peaee, liowever 
disadvantageous* The King of Eo^land 
wns still avexse to relinquish his high pre- 
tensions to the crown of France, and it is 
said that an intervening thundernstorm, or 
hurricane, which he * considered as a special 
sign ei the displeasure of Heaven against 
those princes who should prolong the war, first 
bent his. stubborn i^mit to accept of peace. 

But in fact, the successes of Edward had 

been bought at a price which even the wealth 

of England coold not pay ; and besides ex- 

huamting his finances, the events of the late 

epempsdga had plainly shewed him what he 

eonld, and what he could not do* He could 

mardi through France widiout opposition 

:bat this was not subjecting it to his sove- 

n^pity ; and a solitary city like Bheims was, 

' if detenmoad on resistance, safficient to arrest 

-Hb progreas* Hie issue of the Scottish wvs 
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may have tauglit this great warrior the dif- 
ference between overrimning a country and 
subjugating it ; and the readiness with whidi 
a poor and small nation vindicated its inde- 
pendence, might teach him the impossibility 
of subduing France, so much more populous 
and wealthy than Scotland — ^if, like her, she 
was determined to defend her liberty — ^and 
that such was her resolution, the siege of 
Rheims made manifest. The conqueror was 
therefore taught to prefer the possession of 
Gascony in complete sovereignty, out of 
which in time a permanent possession might 
be formed, to a protracted war, in the vain 
hope that any subsequent victory could do 
more tlian those of Cressy or Poictiers. 

Edward, therefore, instead of persevering 
in his attempt to conquer the kingdom of 
France, determined to remain for .the present 
satisfied with possessing Gascony; that por<^ 
tion of it which was ceded to him in full 
sovereignty. He should thus, he hopeds 
secure one compact and permanent po,sses- 
sion, while he had free access to invade 
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t'lance by means of Calais, and was thus- 
ready to avail himself of such opportunities 
of farther conquest as might arise. 

« Still farther to secure his dominions in 
Gascony, the King of England erected them 
into a principality, created the Black Prince 
his lieutenant and representative there, con- 
fident that, by the courage and wisdom which 
jhis son had so often displayed, he could not 
ia any way provide so well for their govern- 
ment and safety. 

: The articles of peace weye, of course, 
favourable to England, to whom the King 
of France relinqiushed, in full superiority, 
tiie provinces of Gascony, with various other 
dependencies in Aquitaine ; and in the north 
fdf France, tlie town of Calais and earldom 
of Guisnes. In exichange. King Edward 
renounced all title to the crown and king- 
dom of France, and all claims to Normandy, 
Touraine, Anjou, and Maine. 

Upon these conditions the peace of Bre- a.d. 
tigny was founded, which was most accept- ^^^^* 
^e to the subjects of both crowns, though 2^1 
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iH>t agreeable in all respects to either of 

the kings themselves. DilBicnlties arose con** 

ceming the surrender of some part of tfae^^ 

territory and c»itles yielded to die ikig- 

lilih; and the high-spirited noMemen wW 

there held fiefs, did not undetstand hemg 

transferred, ^e a flock al ekee^ from t^ 

allegiance of oae sovereign to another* 

Many Gascon knights nrfnsed to exchan^. 

the sovereignty of France for diat et Eng>* 

land. France, they said, might herself: 

dispense with ti&eir faitibi and h<»nage, but 

she had no right to substitute a strange kii^ 

in her place. These diffieulttes suspended) 

the benefits ^icpected from the peace. The; 

Pukes of Anjou and Berri, with the Dukeai* 

oi Orleans smd of Bourboo, sdll remained^ 

liostages in England, for payment of theo 

ransom stipulated for the prisoners of Poie* ' 

tiers. These princes obtained, on tiieir SC&' 

citation, permission to pass to Calais, msukif/ 

pretence that they might be aUe to furnish 

the means of concluding the disputed pointfii^J 

el the treaty. Instead ol doiag so^ t^ Didt^^ 
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iS Anjbu took the opportunity of abusiiig' 
tUft iiid]ilgeiice» and made his escape into 
Franee. 

King John had been set at liberty when . 
he &cst came to an understanding with £d«« 
Tmrdy aad had returned to France accord- 
ijigly. But he was deeply hurt and offended 
at what he considered the dishonourable 
conduct of his son^ and took the generous 
resolution of restoring to the English their 
full security for the ransom, by surrendering 
his own person once more into their hands. 
To such of his councillors as would have 
cautioned him against this step, he firmly 
replied, that, " if faith and loyalty were 
banished from the rest of the world, they 
ought still to remain enshrined in the hearts 
of kings." 

The generous feeling expressed in this 
noble sentiment, seems to show that John 
of France deserved better fortune than that 
which had followed him during his whole life, 
and now accompanied him to the grave. A 
yery short time after his return to England, 
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John was seized with an indisposition, of ^ 
which he died in the Savoy ; and his son 

April' C^l««' ^^« ^ undergone so many diffi- 
a culties as regent, now mounted the throne 
in the capacity of king, carrying with him to 
that eminence all the experience which many 
years of difficulty and misfortune had enabled 
him to attain, and which has procured for 
him in French annals the well-deserved.^ 
epithet of the Wise. 
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tVar in Normmidy^-^Battle of CccJierel — War 
in Bretagne, betweeyi the Adhei^ents of De 
Monffort and De Bids — Battle of Aurai — 
Financial Difficulties of Charles of France 
'^Sumptuary Laws — Free Companions — 
Charles s Plan for removing them from France 
^^their Leader Du Gueselin marches upon 
Avignon, and exacts a Fine from the Pope — 
ie rtext engages in a war against Don Pedro 
the Crusly King of Castile, and dnves him from, 
his Kingdom. — Pedro solicits assistance from 
the Blach Prince, and is by him re-instated in 
his Dominions — Du Gueselin, having been taken 
Priso7ier, is ransomed — Tax up<m Chimneys, 
called Foudge, imposed in Gascony by the Black 
Prince, to defray the expends of his Castilian 
Expedition — Unpcpularity of this Tax. 

Charles of France, the fifty-first 
monarch of that kingdom, took up die 
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a&irs of his government in an involved 
and confused state. The dispute concerning 
Bretagne was not yet determined, and dis- 
turbances continued in Normandy between 
the Navarrois and the French partisans, the 
last of which parties were headed in a great 
measure by a valiant Breton knight, called 
Bertrand du Guesclin, to whose courage 
France owed much during the present reign. 
The Navarrob, oa the other hand, wete 
commanded by the Captal of Buche, akeady 
mentioned in this narrative. These two h^oie 
leaders joined battle near Cocberel, in Nor- 
mandy, with equal valour and skill, and the 
action is more particularly taken notice ef 
on account of the merit of the leaders, and 
because fortune was on the side of the French,, 
being the first action since Cressy, in which 
that nation had been victorious. The Na- 
varrois were completely defeated, and their 
stout commander, the Captal of Buche, fell 
into the hands of the conquerors. He was< 
received with great distinction by Kin^ 
Charles^ who wo«U have bestotvedupcml^ii^: 
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an easAAomj had the Black Priiioe permit^sdl 
tbe Captal to accept of it. 

This was a fortunate commenc^aent of 
King Charieift's reign ; Wt it was not without 
its reverse in Bretagne* King Charles c^' 
France had sent the aid of a thousand lances^ 
to Sir Ckirles de Blois, in order to strength* 
en^ his party in Bretagne, while Edward had ' 
dispatched the Lord Qiandos with an espial 
number, to suppcnrt &e cause of &e Earl 
de Montfort, son of John de Montfort, and 
of his heroic countess, remarkable for her* 
defence of Hennebon, These iuTeterote- 
eneinies. Be Blois and De Montfort, finailjr 
eacmmtered' each odier near the town of 
Axem^ Friends^ on both sides endeavoured ' 
to aoeommodate the matter betwixt the con* 
tending nobles, but in vain; each dedaring^ 
himself resolved to peril their long-depend* 
ing and long-dii^iiled claims upon the event 
of Aat day. They approached eacdi other' 
witik slowness and caution, cahmlated to givB^ > 
an idea e£ the desperate resoluticm whid^ 
eimh had adcpted, to fight this long-pro-- 
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tracted quarrel concenung the sovereignty 
of Bretagne, for the last time, and to the 
last ea;tremity. 

Chandos, who had the chief cominand of 
the army of the Count de Montfort, divi- 
ded his forces into three battalions, allotting 
to. Sir Hugh Calverley, an English knight 
Of great renown, the command of the rear- 
guard, or rather the reserve. This valiant 
cltfonpion, who was a man of distinguished 
courage, remonstrated against this arrange- 
ment, as it was his wish to fight in the front 
of the battle. The Lor^ Chandos explained 
his order of battle, by assuring him that either 
Sir Hugh Calverley must lead the reserve, 
or he must conduct it himself, and submitted 
to. him which in that case was most proper. 
Sir Hugh was overcome with this gentle- 
ness and deference on the part of a leader- 
80 distinguished as Chandos, and saying, 
^ he was sure that Chandos would put him 
<m no task inconsistent with his honour," 
acquiesced in the post allotted to him^ 
- A little before the hour of prime, the two 
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anmes approaclied each other. The Frendi 
came en in fair array, " in such close order,-*' 
says Froissart, ^^ that, had one thrown an 
apple among the battalion, it must have 
lighted upon a helmet or a head-piece.'* 
They were also covered with strong and 
large targets, to parry the shot of the Eng- 
lish archem. Accordingly, advancing among 
the bowmen, without having endured the 
usual damage from their arrows, the Frerieh 
laid about among them, with the axes which 
they had prepared for close fight. The 
archers, on the other hand, being strong 
and active men, threw themselves among 
th6 French, and casting down their bows, 
and wrenching tlie axes from the hands of 
their enemies, made a defence with singular, 
though unavailing fiiry. The leaders on 
sdl sides fought most valiantly, and Chan- 
dos, with an axe in his hand, set an example 
to all the field. Sir Hugh Calverley well 
supported the place intrusted to him, and by 
laa bringing up the reserve with undaunted 
valour, and in a moment of extreme need, 
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Tindicated the prudence of Lord Chandov, 
i^ho aflsigned to him tso important a ooai- 
anandy and finally decided fixe &te of the 
day. Sir Charles de Blois was slain <m the 
&ld, for wh(»n his adversary, De Mmitfort, 
shed many tears, generouidy laiaentiog £ke 
iate of a gallant enemy. Bertrand da OnfiS- 
«Un also was made prisoner; thus deprived 
4if their principal leaders, the French pailly 
were totally discomfited. 

This batde ended the hostilities of Brtt- 

tagne, which had now lasted for bo many 

years ; but the &ction of Edward III., who 

had so long 8iq>ported the war, derived UtHe 

.advantage from its conclusion. It had been 

decided by ike peace of Bretagny, that iske 

.King of England should lay no daim to dte 

-superiority of Bretagne, in whatever mam- 

^ner the dispute between De Montfort aad 

-Charles de BLtm might be texmi&ated. Tke 

duchyakme wasadjiudged, by &e eventof iMs 

dbatile of Auiai, to the yomig Count de Moist- 

. forti who obtained, for his faehaivionr in iiie 

action, the enmd title of liie Valiant. Hie 
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^'King of Fzanee received the yoong victoar, to 
do hoamge as Duke of Breti^xie, while he 
usetded la^e and liberal appointments upon 
itlie lady of the deceased Cliarles de Hlois. 

The difficulty of finding the means of 
liearing the various expenses of the kingdom 
embanassed King Charles greatly, and drove 
him to a eourse of raising funds, which, 
in the nature of things, could not be very 
popular. This was a general resumption of 
those gifts which the king and his predeces- 
sors had made, as well to the great vassdbs 
of the crown, as to inferior subjects. In the 
course of this delicate ta^ Charles, by his 
wisdom and oratory, made such an impression 
upon his undi, Philip of Orleans, as to pre* 
vml on that Ugh prince of the bh)od, to 
Tesign all that he possessed by the favour 
<»f his father, lm>thers, and nephew, sayin^f, 
*' that although he com^eived he had a legi- 
timate right to the donations of the crom, 
ytet he resigned diem all at the pleasnse of 
.the kilig, his nephew, knowing that the ser- 
moe of the state rendered them necessary lo 
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him." Moved by so eminent and generous 
an example, others taking the same course 
of submission, given by a prince so near the 
crown, acquiesced also in the recall of such 
crown gifts as they held, while the king 
partly accepted the benefits which they sur- 
rendered, and partly returned them to the 
persons by whom they had been abandoned 
to his pleasure. These last were so sensible 
of the extremity to whicL the crown was 
reduced, that perhaps a measure of state 
necessarily obnoxious in itself, and severe 
upon individuals, was never carried into 
execution with so little unpopularity to the 
sovereign. 

The king also made many laws against 
lui^^ury in entertainments, festivals, and 
apparel ; and by strictly acting up to his own 
regulations, produced a considerable reform 
in the expei^es of the great, which were a 
constant source of envy and odium to the 
poor. He was regular and steady in the 
execution of justice, and, so &r as he could, 
^active in enforcing the judgments which he 
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proiumneed ; but iSxe 9/t^e of the country, 
arerran by baEids of soldiers, who acknow^ 
ledged no sovereign, rendered his efforts to 
restore order for a loag time, and in many 
iastanoes, unavdiling« 

These associations of military iadrenturers, 
whidi, when they reached to a certain extent 
©f numbers, were called the ^* Great Compa- 
nies," continued an abiding, and apparently 
kfe^urable, national evil. The' King of France 
feund himself, from the state of his finances^ 
totally xmprepared to clear the country of 
these land^pirates/as they might be properly 
termed, by whom it was inundated. In his 
distress, he applied to Edward III., who, by 
an article in the treaty of Bretigny, had 
boimd himself to lend his assistance, if rer 
qnired, m reBeTing France of these imUtary 
locusts. Edward, thus cited to fulfil his 6n-« 
ga^sment, sent forth a proclamation, eom.- 
ly^ftniling these companies to lay down theb 
arms, and evacuate the territory of France^ 
Some few obeyed, but the others treated Ids 
prodamadon with contempt, saying they 
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held no land of him, owed him no allegiance, 
and would not disband their forces at the 
bidding of any king upon earth. The fiery. 
Edward resolved instantly to march against 
them with an army ; but Charles, not desi-> 
rous to affordva pretext for the re-entrance* 
of English troops into France, returned for 
answer, that he disapproved of- the mode o§ 
proceeding proposed by his brother of Eng- 
land, and meant to rid himself of the Great 
Companies by another e^cpedient The 
King of England indignantly replied, *' that' 
in that case he must trust to his own strength^ 
for he could expect no assistance from him J' 

King Charles, justly called the Wise, hady 
in fact, devised an expedient for ridding: 
France of the wasting pls^ue occasioned 
by these Companies, without the: hazardous- 
experiment either of engaging in war with, 
them, or of seeking relief from an army of: 
English, commanded by the Black Prince,:, 
or his £Either. ; 

His purpose was to hold out to these adn 
renturers a more distant field of war, whichc 
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skould afford them a prospect of the wealth: 
which they coveted, while their departure- 
would relieve France of their burdensome 
p««isence« A large body was, accordingly,, 
prevailed upon to prosecute their trade of. 
arms in the Italian wars, where their com- 
mander, Hawkwood, an Englishman, origi- 
nally of low rank, rose to wealth and emi- 
nence. 

But the King (^ France pursued the same 
policy on a larger scale. Bertrand du Gues- 
elin, renowned for his valour, and personally' 
aisquainted with the leading chiefs of the 
Companies^ was instructed to deal with them, 
for the purpose of engaging them in a dis- 
tant expedition. He was at this time a pri- 
siiner.to John Chandos, having been taken, 
as we mentioned, at the battle of Aurai. 

But the King of France^ the Pope, and 
other princes, who saw the necessity of Gues- 
elin's agency in this plan mediated betwixt 
him and Clumdos, made personal contribu-* 
tiiHQS to pay the heavy ransom at which 
his freedom was rated, and thus restored 
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Mm to Eberty. The influence of this re^- 
nowned warrior engaged thirty-five of the 
piineipal chiefs of the Companies, in whatr 
was at first represented to be an expedition^ 
against the Moors in Spain, and in so fer ^ 
species of cnisade. He induced them to joia 
in such an enterprise the more readily thi^ 
he himself proposed to accompany them, and 
accepted the chief command. The King of 
France readily gave his consent and appro- 
bation to this apparently Holy War, and 
presented those concerned in it with two 
hundred thousand francs to assist them bs 
their march, caring but little, it well may 
be supposed, whi^Her their road might lead 
them, provided it oairied the^ out of tfao 
realm of France. The Companies assent** 
bled according to their agreement at Cbi^ 
Ions upon the river Marne, and from thence 
took a route towards Avignon, then the ha*^ 
bitation of the Pope. His holiness, muoK 
diarmed at the approach of an turmy so com*- 
posed, sent a cardinal to meet them, to de- 
mand what troops they were, and with wbBJb 
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^Murpose tbey came. Du GuescUn mswer^i 
with gravity, that they were sinful men whp • 
vkmd taken the cross against the infidels, 
Mad were marefaiiig. against the Moors, ai^d 
4b&t diey appro^ehed the footstool of the 
JPope tp request absolution for their sins, and 
41 sum of two hundred thousand florins, by 
.way of alms, to enable them to proceed upop 
^thehr pious undertaking. The absolution w£(s 
;|mHiiised by the cardinal without any delay 
.^ sciruple; but there went more words to 
^yment of the money. The Pope would 
fyia have satisfied'these sturdy beggars with 
^me hundred tdiousand florins, raised by a tax 
*jipon the inhabitants of Avigncm; but this 
fdid n<rt suit Du Guesdin's policy. ^^ We 
jqame not," said he, ^^ to pillage the poor, but 
;:ta receive alms from the rich; the full sub- 
^y must be paid by the Pope and his col- 
4^e of cardinals, who have plenty of money, 
4Miid the taices must be remitted to the poor 
Jnhabitants of Av%non." The Pope was 
: ander the necessity of complying with this 
^.iiaceremonkHis request, liberally adding to 
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the subsidy the pardon about wbicli these 
robbers affected to be solicitous. 

Bertrand du Guesclin, and such captains 
of the Companions as he trusted with his secret 
purpose, had an expedition in view very difc 
ferent from that of an attack upon the infi*- 
dels. There reigned at this time in Castile, 
one of the principal Christian kingdoms of 
Spain, Don Pedro, called, for his inhumanity 
and tyranny, the Cruel. He had murdered 
his beautiful and youthful bride, a near rela- 
tion of the King of France, and, besides innu- 
merable other cruelties, had threatened the 
life of two or three brethren by the father's 
side, and particularly one of them, Henry 
Count of Transtamara, who stood high in 
the esteem of the world, and was supposed 
to head the numerous party of Castilians 
whom Pedro's cruelties had rendered male* 
content. The Castilian nionarch had also 
in several ways offended the church, where- 
by he had incurred a sentence of excommu- 
nication, and it appeared to the Pope, it 
seems, highly fitting and convenient that 
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this motley army, formed out of the refuse 
of all nations, should be the executors of hi3 
holy purpose. 

Without embarrassing ourselves with the 
minute particulars of the expedition, it is 
sufficient to say that Bertrand du Guesclin 
and his army easily dispossessed Pedro of the 
crown which his vices had rendered very in- 
secure, and compelled him to fly to Corunna. 

Reduced to this extremity, Pedro took the 
resolution of going from Corunna to Gas- 
cony in person, and soliciting as a suppliant 
the formidable alliance of the Black Prince 
jo{ Wales, whose residence was fixed at Bour- 
deaux, from which capital he governed, as his 
father's lieutenant, all those beautiful pro- 
vinces which had been ceded to England at 
the peace of Bretigny. 

Pedro's story was that of a lawful monarch 
dethroned and driven from his dominions by 
his bastard brother. He therefore presented 
himself as an unfortunate prince, entitled to 
the support of all those of his own rank, and 
his desolate condition naturally moved the 
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lieart of the noble Edward, who deemed it hit 
duty as a true knight to extend his powerful 
protection to a distressed monarch eranng 
Succour at his hands. 

There was, however, to be considered flue 
deficiency of numbers, and the necessity of 
being at ^eat expense, if the Black Prinee 
should embrace the cause of the fugitive 
AH this was pointed out to him by his £dtli^ 
fol councillors, who urged him to consider 
the crimes of Don Pedro, and also the great 
charges which must necessarily be encoun** 
tered, if he would needs succour him. They 
implored the Prince of Wales that he would 
at least wait until he saw what cost his fa^ 
ther was willing to bestow upon such aa 
expedition ; and they failed not to show him, 
what he afterwards felt to be true by bitter 
experience, that should he, by assisting Don 
Pedro, lay himself under the necessity cf 
taxing the inhabitants of Gascony, he must 
lay his account with losing their regard and 
allegiance. These arguments weighed nor- 
thing with the Black Prince, impressed a^ 
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he was with the justice €£ Don Pedro'il 
«ause) and lendiBg an ear as he did to that 
treacherom promises of that tyrant, who 
readily engaged to find treasure, provisional 
4md whatever was demanded. EdWard as* 
sembled, therefore, a large body of feudid 
forces, and took the dangerous resolution o^ 
increasing it by bands of Companions, whom 
he received into his army. As large pay was 
necessarily promised to these men, many 
of whom were Companies which, having 
aided. Du Gnesclin in the conquest of Cas^ 
tile, and having assisted to dethrone King 
Pedro,^ were now equally Teady to become 
active in his restoration, they were soon 
assembled in great numbers. Prince Ed- 
ward set forth with a very considerable army, 
with which he crossed the Pyrenean moun« 
tains, and advanced on the river Ebro, to a 
town called Najara, or Navarette* Here 
Henry, chosen King of Castile, inet Edward 
at the head of an army still larger than that 
of the prince, consisting partly of Spaniards^ 
partly of those Free Companions whom Di( 
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Guesclin had brought into Spain, and who 
still <;ontinued under his command, to the 
number of four thousand men-at-arms. The 
battle was exceedingly furious, and fought 
with great bravery on each side. But the 
conduct and valour of the Black Prince were 
decidedly conspicuous ; and after a victory as 
eomplete as any which he had yet wo^i, Ed- 
ward found no difficulty in restoring his ally 
Pedro to a throne, of which his crimes ren- 
dered him unworthy. It was the natural and 
just doom of Providence, that the prince 
should be the first sufferer by the ingrati- 
tude of the wolfish tyrant whom he had 
assisted, without sufficient reference to the 
justice of his cause. 

The payment of necessary sums of money, 
the furnishing of wholesome provisions, in 
sufficient quantities, all which had been libe- 
rally promised before the expedition, were 
now, since the victory of Navarette, entirely 
neglected by the ungrateful tyrant ; and the 
Black Prince was at once disturbed by the 
murmurs of his unpaid soldiers, and dia« 
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-tressed by the maladies whicli began to sweep 
tbem off in numbers. The heat of the couii^ 
try, to which the Englisli constitutioii was 
not accustomed, and the use of strange and 
imwholesome food, not only made his men 
sicken and die, but sowed the seeds of an 
incurable disease in the frame of the gallant 
Prince himself. He therefore returned to 
Bourdeaux with disappointed hopes, a dimi- 
nished army, an exhausted exchequer, and 
a broken constitution ; and it is observed by 
historians, that the support of the tyrant 
Pedro must have been unpleasing in the 
sight of Providence, since it was followed 
by so marked a change of fortune in so emi- 
nent a person as that of the Prince of Waleai 
Some advantages, however, Prince Ed- 
ward derived from the expedition across the 
Pvrenees, and he accounted it not the least 
of them, that he had in his possession as 
prisoner the renowned Bertrand Du Gues- 
clin, of whose courage and address it was 
thought the Black Prince condescended to 
be somewhat jealous. It is certain, that die 
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(presence of this renewned knight was 1^9- 
•<»imted of such importanoe^ thai; when it 
was desired first to engage him in th^ Spa* 
^nish wars, the King of FiaiM% the Pope^ 
'and Henry of TraastamarB, were^ aa ^me 
liiave already stated, glad to subscribe hr 
:lm ransom a sum amounting to one hundred 
^thousand francs, for at such a rate was he 
valued. On his second capture^ whea he 
had surrendered at Navarette to Sir Jijim 
Chandos, the knight by whom he was fof- 
:inerly taken, it is said the Black Frinoe 
formed a determination that so formidable a 
leader should not again be admitted to ran- 
som. But the wily Frenchman attained his 
.purpose in the following manner: — Being 
in presence of the prince at Bourdeaux, and 
.answering some incidental questions cosh 
cerning his captivity, Du Guesclin observed, 
:it eould not be unpleasing to him^ since it 
•was attended with so much glory, Edward 
: naturally asked, in what that glory consist 
^d? Du Ghiesclin replied, that the world 
..^rmed that the Black Prince was afraid to 
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deliver him from prison, on account of his- 
reputation and chivalry; "too honourable' 
a circumstance/' he said, " for a poor knight 
like myself." 

The prince was naturally piqued^ at a 
speech which ascribed to him a sentiment 
of ignoble rivalry, and was perhaps the 
more displeased that he was sensible of the 
truth of his remark. " It is not for fear 
of your chivalry, sir knight, that I keep yoa 
captive," said he, in reply ; '* and to shcnr 
you it is not, you shall have your liberty, if 
you can pay for your ransom one hundred 
thousand francs." 

** Willingly, my lord," replied Sir Ber* 
trand ; ^< and I thank your highness for thft 
honour of rating me so high." By recur- 
rence to the French king, the Duke 4ii 
Anjou, Henry of Transtamara, and other 
friends, a warrior so renowned as Du Guesclift 
speedily obtained his liberty, and was agam 
restored to the wars. 

I have mentioned that the Prince of Wale(* 
had imprudently embarrassed his finances 
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by this expensive campaign in Spain; and. 
ke was now equally unfortunate in tlie 
Qiode which he chose of retrieving them.^ 
Tliis was by a tax upon chimneys, called 
by the French, fouagey which, amounting 
to a franc upon each chimney, would, it 
was supposed, in five years, discharge the. 
prince's debts, as it afforded an income of 
above a million of francs yearly. But the^ 
tax was new to the Gascons, who displayed 
a general disinclination to submit to the im« 
j[)osition. " When we belonged to France,", 
they said, " we were never grieved with such 
assessments; nor will we now submit to them. 
When we vowed fidelity to Prince Edward, 
lie swore on his part to protect our privi-^ 
leges; and we will not abide by our oath, 
unless he keeps what he has sworn to us." 
The greatest of the Gascon barons, who had 
been previously engaged against their will 
in the expedition to Castile, caught eagerly 
at this new subject of offence, and combined,- 
•o soon as the importunity should be fitting, 
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to free tliemselves from tlie dominion of 
England. 

The mere pressure of an unpopular tax^ 
though that upon the chimneys seems to have 
been felt as a severe grievance, will hardly 
of itself account for a defection which proved 
so general. But the lieutenancy of the Black 
Prince had been showy and extravagant ; a 
fault which seldom fails to provoke, on the 
part of tlie. public, dissatisfaction and dis* 
pleasure. Besides, amid the high qualities 
which few princes could boast in more per- 
fection, the Black Prince showed flashes of 
his father's haughty and severe temper, which 
were at times unpleasant to the proud ba- 
rons of Gascony, although they were obliged 
to endure them at the moment. They were 
galled especially by the bitter reflection that 
they were governed in some measure by the 
right of conquest, and that, though French- 
men by birtli, and principal contributors to 
the very victory of Poictiers which sealed 
the fate of their country, they were still a 
part of the great French nation, while sub- 
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Jected to an Englisli govemoT, wlio wa» 
undoubtedly somewhat partial to his cotm** 
trymeflL The influence of patriotism was 
felt more and more in Gascony as newgrie* 
vances arose, and many pretexts for discon- 
tent were found which would .never have 
sug^fested themselves, had it not been for 
the influence of national feeling and im^ 
tional rivalry. A crisis therefore approached 
which threatened the dominion of England 
in France, and seemed likely to destroy alt 
Ihe influence which Edward III. and his son 
had acquired in the latter country by sucb 
an expenditure of blood and treasure. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Don Pedro of Castile taken prisoner, and assas- 
sinated by his brother Henry — Charles of 
France fosters the Disaffectums in Gascontf^ 
and at last^ daxnwng the rights of Lord Para* 
mouniy summons the JBlach Prince to Paris, to 
answer the Complaints of certain discontented 
Gascons^Mutual Preparations for War-^The 
Earl of Pembroke wastes Poitou — he is enelom 
sed by the French in the viUage of Puyrenon, 
and rescued by John of Chandos — Ineffectual 
Attempt of Chandos to recover Saint Salvin, 
which had been betrayed by a Monk to the 
French — Skirmish at the Bridge ofLussac^ in 
which Chandos is slain — Edward IIL sends 
an Army under his Son, John of Gaunt^ to 
Calais — The Duke of Burgundy^ son of the 
King of France^ marches to oppose him with a 
much larger forccy but, not being able to draw 

. ike English from a strong position, returns to 

VOL. III. L 
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Paris — Predatory Expedition of Sir Poberi 
KnoUes — Adventure of a Knight in KnolUdB 
armyy whOf in performance of a Vow, strikes 
his spear against the Gate ofPariSy but, in his 
return through the Stdmrbs, is hilled by a But-* 
cher, V . - 

, ,Two persons of great -power and impori<- 
«ice watched with anxiety the pr«>gress of 
discontent in Gascony, and the various em- 
biorrassments, which, like clouds arising upon 
the disk of a setting sun, overshadowed the 
latter days of the Black Prince. 
' One of these, though himself no sovereign 
prince, possessed in the time in which -he 
lived, enough of warlike fame and personal 
Importance to place him upon a level with 
^eat potentates. This was Bertrand du 
XJuescIin, so often before mentioned, who, 
Slaving be6n a knight of no great power in 
Gascony, had raised himself by his military 
&me^ to the rank of a great general, the ally 
€»f kings, and disposer c^ crowns. This war- 
rior, having' ficen the chapge of government 
which, he aecomplii|hed in Castile, altc^ether 
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ferrexaed By tke Tietory at Navurette, had,' 
a£ber obtaining his freedom, renewed his i&-'^ 
terccrarse with Henry of Transtamara, and 
combined measures to seize the first oppor-^ 
tttnity of accompfishing a ieoimter revoIution« 
The war between the two brothers, Pedro 
and Henry, for the crown of Castile, wag^ 
again renewed^ so soon as the decayed state 
of Edward's Jiealth, and the embarrasfi»nenlf 
of his finances becaine^public, and was speeds' 
iiy brought to a de^eision'by the advice ami 
assistance of Du Gueselin. ' ' ' 

Henty took arms with a very considerable 
lorce, and joining battle with l)on Pedro, 
who defended himself with the most despe-^ 
cate valour, defeated that tyrant, and com«' 
pelled him to fly into the castle of Montiel, 
where he was instantly blockaded. The" 
eastle^ though strong, was not victualled for' 
defence ; so that Don Pedro and his com-« 
pKny, which did not exceed twelve men, 
were compelled to attempt a passage, by 
adght, tkrovgh the army of the besiegers. 
1^^ were unsuccessful, and were made 
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pris6ners ; and so bitter was ihe hatred be*, 
tween the brethren, that Henry of Transta*' 
Biara hastened in person to the lodging of 
the French knight who had taken Pedro 
prisoner, and as he entered, called out furi-* 
ou^y, ^^ Where is that Jewish bastard, who 
dares call himself King of Castile ?'-r-^^ Here 
I am," answered Pedro, who had no sense 
of fear any more than humanity. ^^'Tisthou 
thyself art a bastard, and I tlie lawful son 
pf Pon Alphonso." The two brothers dien 
engaged in mortal struggle; and Pedro, 
Jiaving forced Henry backward over a bench, 
unsheathed his poniard, and would have slain 
him on the spot, had not one of Henry's 
squires seized Pedro by the leg, and turned 
him undermost, giving him the disadvantage 
in the struggle. Hemry then availed himself 
of the opportunity, and dispatched Pedro 
with his dagger ; a woful instance how am- 
bition and rivalry can subdue the warmest 
feelings of kindred and relationship. Thua 
was one great work of the Prince of Wales 
totally reversed and undone ; and, unhappily 
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far him, the dethronement and death of Doii 
P^dro by no means freed hiiq from the evils 
which he had brought upon himself, by 
espousing the cause of that tyrant 
r We have said that another person besides 
Bertrand du Guesclin watched the progress 
of the discontents which agitated the Eng- 
lish provinces in France, with the purpose 
of prolGiting by them as opportunity should 
present itself. This was Charles VI. of 
France, called the Wise, and whose wisdom 
turned itself so much to the accumulation 
of riches, that he was also entitled the; 
Wealthy. He had nursed his revenue, and 
exerted his wisdom with the lawful and 
meritorious purpose of rendering himsielf fit 
to oppose the fkiglish power in France un- 
der which his predecessors and himself had 
suffered so severely. The mode, however, 
in which he finklly found it advisable to 
.avow this intention, was a singular contra* 
diction of his father's noble maxim, that if 
good fedth were banished from the earth, it 
«hould at least be found in the breast of 
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Ishig^, If it ^^ possible for a piiftce to iA 
lH>}md down by the direct wotjis ^f a treatj^ 
^ng Ch^e9 was obliged by Aat of Bre^ 
tigny to abstain from dbputing tbe unSunked 
jdtl^ of England to the province of Gascony, 
dnthout any badge of feudal depiendencdL 
Yet> tliough bound so strictly by liiis treaty^ 
4he King of France determined to encomage 
Vihe discontented Gascon Icsrds by assuming 
Kmc.e more the title of Lord. Paiaimmnit.iif 
jthat country, andbyreceivinganappcuBdta.his 
parliament of Paris from Aose who daamed 
justice at his iiands agakiat the^ proceedings 
j>£ the Blad( Prince. In viodicatioa o£ his 
JMmimmg a power diso\Ened by tike peace itf 
jBretigny^ the Frendb. pretended that £de 
ward had not so absolutely renounced the 
title of King t>f France, as be was bound 
)by the same treaty to ,dd« The fect» howt 
<ever9 was, that the opportunity .was tempt«- 
ing; and CharWrnade use of it^ . . 
^ When the French king saw Hie moment 
favourable for declaring himseli^ be seat a 
'dedtand a kni^t» both menof gxavity^aad 
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tiiane^cey to mdmate to the Piince of Walei; 
^be eoiuse wbick lie intended to pursue! 
^ese messengers found the prince at lus 
court in Bourdeaux^ and, kneeling befinre 
him, craved permission to deliTer tlieir mea^ 
SBge in presence of his counciL ^^ Speak on^ 
sirsr" said the prince, little suspecting the 
hature of their message. The. derk then 
fead a summons in the name of Chades^ 
and directed to his nephew the Prince of 
cWales, setting fordi, that various prelates^ 
barons, knights, &c, of Gascony, had ctBBr 
plained to the King of France of giievanoes 
Ittstained at the hands of the siaid Prince 
to£^ Wales, .through evil counsel^ andtherfi^ 
i&te commanding him to appear in persoai; in 
4die city of Paris, and present himself befons 
ithe King of France and l\is peers, to mak$ 
answer to the petitions which cion^lained 
M injury at his hands. ... 

The Prince of Wales heard with no Uttte 
'astonishmient a summons founded on ijte 
iright of homage, which was expressly re- 
^ounc^d by France at the tceftty of Bretigny. 
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His eyes sparkled with indignation, as, lodD* 
ing fiercely upon the French messengers^ 
he thus replied, *^ Is it even so? Does 
our fair' uncle desire to see us at Paris? 
Gladly will we go thither ; but I assure you^ 
sbs, it shall be with basnet on our head, and 
sixty thousand men in our company.'' Per* 
ceiving his resentment, the messengers dropt 
on their knees, and reminded him, that for 
their part, they only did the message of him 
who sent them* The prince, however, left 
them in indignation ; and they were coxmf* 
selled by the English lords then present to 
depart as &st as they could, lest their safety 
should be endangered* In fact, when the 
aiews of the departure of the envoys reached 
the prince, he sent after and arrested them^ 
as being, he said, the messengers of his own 
discontented subjects of Gascony rather thaa 
of the King of France. They suffered^ 
however, nothing eventually ; but the prince 
retained his purpose of making instant war 
against France ; while the French king, on 
tjie other hand, strengthened himself, as was 
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tusUal at that period, by hiring a Certain 
number of the Free Companions, and, secure 
of the assistance of the numerous maleoon- 
tents in the Gascon provinces, laid aside all 
thoughts of peace, and prepared for a war 
against ikigland, under auspices more for. 
tunate than those under which France had 
lately fought 

Charles in this approaching contest ha4 
Uie infinite advantage of the general assent 
of his people, who, fired with the reviving 
hope of national glory and independence, 
pledged themselves to support, with theur 
Uves and fortunes, the quarrel with England^ 
in which he was now about to engage. The 
peace, which had now lasted a considerably 
time, had also greatly diminished the forces 
at the command of Edward III. and his son 
the Black Prince. The Free Companies, 
which might be considered as something 
corresponding to a standing army of the 
period, had been, owing to the want of 
money, dismissed firom the pay of England, 
nd in a great measure disbandedj^ or sent 
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to find employment eUewkef e. Tke feudal 
tiPOopB and archery of Esgland herself, whom^ 
it would have been difficult or impossible tc^ 
^totain in Gaseony or Frsmce £»r any length' 
itf time, after the war was at an end, haid 
rUtamed to their native country^ and it 
would require new - efforts- and new ezp«»«^ 
diture of treasure to recall them to the field 
wheni their services w^re most necessary. 
^ On die other hand, the whole kingdom of 
{Vance was replenished with a rising gene-^ 
rklion, who had neither experienced the 
terrors of the former English victories, noif 
ielt aoy thing save die desire to be avenged 
l»f their invaders^- Charles himself mighty 
indeed, remember the disasters of Creasy 
imd PiMctiers ; but he had at the same time 
the satis&etion to know tibat Edward III. wdl» 
now iu ttn- advanced old age, embarrassed^ 
loo, by Ale «^Bscontent et his subjects, wbtf 
Were lin^lbig to submit to farther assesiiM 
iBteHts for the support of foreign war, an4 
by tke increaidng indisposition of the Blade 
¥MAce^ whose body eoi:dd no longer executtf 
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ti^ dietdtefl of WdaundesB mifid, and who 
bad, moreover, to lament the loss of so man^r 
brave men, cut oiF in Spain, leas by war than 
by wasting disease^ On the whole, there* 
fore, the King of France was prepared, with 
good hopes, once more to revive the bloodjr 
war which had so long wasted his kingdom; 
^or did the eommencement of the struggle 
lleeeive his expectations. 
-. Yet the spirit "of Prince Edward flinched 
mit under the infirmity of his bo4y« He 
purposed, as we have already hinted, toitake 
ike field in person, and advance to Paris, at 
die head. of a numerous army. His £ather 
bad again inflaence enough with his parliat 
tsent, to db^tam large subsidies, and levy a 
eonsidendble army, which be. dispatched lo 
the assistance of the Prince of Wales, \mi^ 
Ike command of the £arl of Cambridge, his 
brother, . and &e gallant John Hasling8» 
Etirl of Pembroke, his brother^tn-law; The 
Bbck Prince received also a powerful reiftt 
forcemcnt from the Grand Companies^ wbib 
as their trad^.wss war, were o^tmaUy deten- 
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mined in their choice of a side, by theii^ 
reliance on the military qualities of the 
oommander-in-chief) for skill, valour, gene-^ 
rosity, and success, and certainly there was 
no man alive who could in these respects be 
termed the equal of the Prince of Wales« 
Sir Hugh Calverley, whose deeds at the 
battle of Aurai have been already noticed, 
was devotedly attached to his native prince ; 
and, by his interest among the Free Com* 
panions, he collected, in Spain and ebe^ 
where, six thousand lances of this descrip* 
tion, whom the prince, perhaps hastily, sent 
instantly forward, to make war on the ter- 
ritories of such of the great Gascon barons 
as had set an example in revolting against 
i^e f&uage^ or tax upon chimneys, and, as 
Prince Edward supposed, had busied them- 
selves in exciting King Charles to summon 
bim before the parliament of Paris. 

But although the prince was thus &r 
anned against the impending evil, the 
schemes of Charles, for undermining the 
Englisli power in France, were so skilfully 
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hidj tliot they took effect with considerable 
success* The province of Ponthieu was seized 
upon without much opposition, an acquisi«« 
tion rendered easy by the intrigues carried 
on by the friends of France in that district. 
The Dukes of Anjou and Berri, brothers of 
the king, each at the head of a considerable 
ariny, the one levied in Auvergne, the o&er 
in Toulouse, were ready to invade the pro- 
vinces of Crascony and Poitou ; and for somei 
time it was difficult to say which party obr 
' tained the ascendency, so many were the 
feats of valour, skirmishes, and captures of 
castles, and so various was the success attend*^, 
ing each of them* 

In another species of warfare the King of 
France had perhaps a more decided advan-* 
tage* This was in the original character of 
the dispute, the justice of which was warmly 
debated by the gownsmen and churchmen on 
both sides. In this King Edward revived hi s 
old claim to the kingdom of France, founded 
upon his denying the efficacy of the Salic law; 
an antiquated plea, renounced by himself at 
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tlk'e peace of j^tig^ny, and wMe& be wouUC 
ecatainly have done better to have abandon^:: 
ed fer ever, and limited his claim to ther 
vigbts of gorrereignty in Poitou and Otdeimey 
whitb had been adknowledged in all format 
lity by the King of France himself and by 
tbe estates of that kingdom^ In tiie fonnef' 
case, Edwaifd III* claimed the succession in* 
right of his mother, which had never beeti^ 
adcnowledged by the law of France. Onr 
ihe. contrary, in preferring a claim of ~ sove-' 
re^nty to Gascony, and its dependencies^ 
only. King Edward would only have ^DUnd^^ 
ed tvpon ihe terms df an existing ^eaty^,^' 
solicited by Charles himself, whfle regent,- 
afid by the estaties of lis kingdom* Edward 
IIL, however, chose to enba^e^ as mueb aa 
possible, the title on which he founded,; 
being coaiscious that men would regard it 
less with ^reference to its justice and validity, - 
dtan to their own passions and partialities. 
Be dat as it may, the clergy of France > 
wes^ generally decidedly favourable to the; 
caoise q£ their naitive sovereign ; and there ; 


bm be noibubt ibat tbe maimer in^widch 
dtey recommended and enforced upo^ the 
puWe> the right of Charles^ in the diflferexit 
pfQvmces possessed by the Englssk, had il 
gr^ effect in producing 1^ genexal di^HH 
Sttion to revolt from the English to Ihd 
frencfa monarch, -wkaek was everywhera 
manifested; It was with sharper weapons^ 
however, £han words, that the cshuse of eitheii 
Jdng was to be finally determined,, and ac^ 
cordingly, blood flowed freely on both sides^ 
in every county of France where Ae Eng:^ 
lish.had any footing. _ 

-^. What appeared in partienbr to intimate 
&e doom of heaven against the cause g^ 
England, was the death of some of thos^> 
remarkable persons by whose assistance die 
Black Prince had often gained his victorieSy^ 
bfut who now were, by various, and sonie ol 
tliem insignificant actions, compafed ta thc^ 
reputations of those to whcmi they happened,^ 
altogether removed from ^ the scene, wheif 
their services would have beenmost advan-* 
tageous to their great commandear*- > -> 
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. One of the most remarkable persons, and 

equally distinguished by valour and talents^ 

was Lord James Audley, Seneschal of Poi« 

tou, who fell sick and died, while the war 

was at the hottest. This was the son of 

that Lord James Audley, whose conduct at 

the battle of Poictiers was so remarkable. 

His father was now too old for the wars, and 

had retired into England, where he died in 

1386. The death of Lord James Audley, 

the younger, greaUy grieved the Prince of 

Wales, who replaced him as Seneschal in 

Poitou by the celebrated John Chandos. 

As this brave leader was an active par-* 

tisan in that kind of war&re which distin^ 

gui$bed the period, he proposed to the young 

£a;rl of Pembroke to join with him in an 

expedition, at the head of a very considerable 

force, against Louis of Sancerre, Mareschal 

of France* But the Earl of Pembroke 

declined to join Chandos in the enterprise 

proposed to him, listening to the paltry 

insinuations of some flatterers, who persua-* 

ded him be would have little share of per^ 
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toaai glory if W w^ot out ilnd^r ft^ c6m^ 
pmod of Cbaiidos^ who wotid !^ngro89 the 
whole renown of any joint expedition in 
^hich they might be engaged. Sir John 
Ghiando% piqued at Pembroke's refusal to 
join him, ^missed great pai^ of his troops, 
and retired wvth the rest to tike city of 
Poictiers* 

No sooner had Chandos tihu£» retired into 
qnarters, tiban Ae Earl of Pembroke, with 
a £n!ce of at least two hundred spears, took 
the field, with tiie piurpose of winning glory 
upon his own account, and wasting the -lands 
of those nobles who wer^ hostile to England* 
As soon as the Friendi lords who hdd these 
flrarrisons, heard iimt this nobleman had de-t 

was come abroad on his own adrenture, they 
resolved to gather their forces, and attack him 
Suddenly, as a young man whose imprudence 
{nd dready shown him liable to be surpri* 
mtd in such expeditions* They combined, 
therefore, an overpowering force, and at-^ 
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tacked tlie £arl of Pembroke and his men at 
unawares, near a village called Puyrenony 
slaying a number of men*at-arms, and for* 
cing the rest to take refuge in a churchyard, 
which surrounded a building formerly be- 
longing to the Kjiights Templars. The 
French knights, commanded by the Mare« 
schal de Sancerre, said among themselyes, 
jestingly, " They have got into a church- 
yard, it is but fair to give them time to choose 
out and dig their graves ; and after we have 
taken dinner, we will visit them, and see how 
they suit them." But the Mareschal de San- 
cerre commanded an instant attack. The 
assault was made, but with little success on 
the part of the French, who were repulsed by 
the English earl and his party. Still, as the 
French drew off, they promised themselves 
better fortune the next day, for the walls of 
the Temple-house were but thin, and might 
be easily broken through ; and, at all events, 
the party within were ill appointed both in 
food and ammunition. 

The Earl of Pembroke, who had now 
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reasmi bitterly to lameBt Us foolish jealousy 
of Lord Chandos, dispatched an esquire, with 
orders to issue by a postern-gate, and tell the 
Seneschal of Poitou the danger in which he 
was placed, adding, that he might yet receive 
succour from him if he marched speedily, 
since he hoped to defend his post until noon, 
next day. The esquire went on his errand 
accordingly. 

Early next morning the French attacked 
the English position anew, and persevered 
from dawn till nine before noon, when the 
assailants began to collect among the neigh- 
bouring peasants pickaxes and mattocks for 
the purpose of undermining the walls. This 
mode of attack being that which the English 
most dreaded, the Earl of Pembroke called a 
second esquire, desiring him to take the earl's 
best hoise, and convey to his good friend, 
hori Chandos, the news of the jeopardy in 
which they stood, conjuring him by a token 
to come to his deliverance. The token was 
a valuable ring, which Chandos had formerly 
given tQ the young earL The messenger 
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^^scaped by a postern, and went off at iiiM 
•gallop. It chanced that the esquire fimt dis- 
patched had missed his -way, so that he did 
not reach Pmctiers till nine o'clock. When 
he did arrive, he delivered the Earl of Peni^ 
vbroke's message to Chandos, ^^equifing lub 
assistance, llie good knight received it but 
^dly,afr ho still resented theyoui^g earl'^ 
having declined to join him, though repeat^ 
edly invited, lie answered indifferently, 
^< there w$s but little time to hear mass ;'' a 
ireligious ceremony which Catholics then laid 
much stress upour When the mass was over^ 
dinner was announced already, and the first 
course was hardly served, when the second 
esquire arrived, and delivered thet Earl of 
Pembroke's later and more pressing messi^e, 
requesting assistance. Lord. Chandos was 
still sullen ; ^^ to deliyer him is impossible,'' 
he said, ^^ if he is in suck a strait as you 
speak ^f«. Let w sit down to diimer* — ^the 
meat will be cold else." 
\> But this dogged and ungracious humour 
was not BatBifd tothe neble Chandos. The 


Anirtkbitght of his mind having beeo: given t9 
resentment, the next turned upon more exi 
aSted B^itiments; As the seeond cQuise vnm 
served, he raised his Lead, whieh heliad heM 
depressed upon his bosom, and said to the 
knights and squires aroimd him, ^^ Hear me^ 
sirs ; tjke Earl of Pembroke is a noble per^ 
son, and of high lineage, son-in-law to out 
tialaiiral. I^ird, the King nof England. Foid 
shame were it to see him lost, if I may help 
it ;. wherefore I will go to his assistance, with 
the grace id Ood* Make ready, sirs, foe 
PayrehOQ P All mshed to arms ; and Lord 
CSiandos, at the. head of two hundred spear8,r 
made towards the village wl& such dispatch»i 
^t they had good hope of surprising thet 
Fxench who besieged it But the MareschaJ^ 
of Sanqerre heard of the approach of Chan«» 
dds, by spi^ and took the resolution of tiravM 
iog off his- troops, and securing suoh prison?^ 
^ and booty as they had made at the firslr 
onset, which last comprehended aU the treanr 
tui^aand bi^g^ df.the Earl of Pembroke. 
^Skt earrand.his triigjitk, onllieiiipact^ absot 
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retired from the Temple-house with such 
horses as they had left, some mounted two 
on one horse, and others walking on foot* 
When they met with John of Chandos, the 
earl and he embraced, with tears; andChan^ 
dos greatly reflected upon himself that he 
had not moved on the first summons, when 
he mighthavereachedPuyrenontime enough 
io surprise Sancerre and his forces, who had 
now retired to a place of safety. 

Hie circumstance, besides illustrating the 
manners of the times, shows also the sort 
of disputes and rivalry which began to take 
place between the younger English nobility 
and those who stood high among the more 
ancient chivalry, and which doubtless exist- 
ed on many other, although less memorable 
occasions than the affair of Puyrenon, where 
such considerable injury was sustained, by 
the rashness and presumption of Pembroke, 
while the opportunity of retaliation was lo6ty 
through the sullen resentment of Chandos. 

But England was not only to view the 
services of this distinguished wamor intexv 
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rupted and traversed^ but also to see them fof 
ever ended^^ and that in a trivial encounter* 
• The assault upon the Earl of Pembroke in a.d. 
Puyrenon, took place in 1370; and about ^^^^' 
the end of that year, a certain monk, belong-^ 
ing to a convent in Saint Salvin, a town in 
Foitou^ contrived, out of spite to his supe- 
rior the abbot, to betray him and the con-^ 
vent, as well as the town itself, into the hands 
of Sir Louis Saint JuUen, and an adventurer, 
called Carlonet the Breton, leaders of the 
French party, who garrisoned it for that crown* 
The Lord John Chandos made several at* 
tempts to recover this place ; for, although of 
no great consequence, he accounted it a dimi"* 
nution of his reputation to have it lost in that 
manner. But the vigilance of Sir Louis of 
Saint Julien firustrated all his attempts. 
' Persevering in his purpose. Sir John, in 
his character of Seneschal of Poitou, sent to 
several knights of that country to meet him 
in the city of Poictiers, on the evening of 
the 31st of December, with the purpose of ^ ,, 
sorprisipg Saint Salvin« The Poitevin 1370. 
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kmgfatSy wlia loved anid 'respeotcfd Chlutdos^ 
obeyed his siumnona, met him aecordbglyi 
and their united humbeis made up three hun- 
dred spears; With this retinue, he marched 
to the little town of Saint Salvin, and de« 
Bcended into the fosae, whtdi he {Mrepared 
to pass upon the ice, . as^* ike firost was then 
severe. The warder of the castle at ihi» 
BAoment blew his horn; and the sound, so 
iinusual at this late moment, made the Eng^ 
Ush. Juiights conclude that they were fis^ 
covered. They drew bac^, therefore, out 
of. the moat in which they lay.in ambush, 
'without persisting in an attempt, whidli, if 
fsGOvered, as they supposed, must of course 
hare l>een rendered impractacablct -The 
watch horn, however, had no reference to 
the attack on Saint Salvin, but .was desigiH 
ed by the person who blew it to intimate 
to the fortress the arrival of Carlonet tiy 
Breton at the opposite, gate, who came.tos^ 
reqioire Sb Louis.of ^iaint Julien to go abioac 
mth him that ni^t, in search of adveni 
' as was the ^practice of the tixne. J^^ then 
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fuby Chaodos eo^d have coiieisaled himself 
for aoy tlrne^ howerer short, these twd 
knights tnust have sallied from Saint Salving 
3vhidi, in their absence, woidd have been an 
^asy prey. But die evil £Ette of this renowns 
^d warrior was too strong for his better ge^ 
nujs. He retreated to a village about three 
leagues from Saint Salvin, where the Poite' 
\vin lords, understanding the sendee of the 
lime to be ended^ were dismissed to their 
homes. Mesmtime, Sir JDbn Chahdos de^^ 
olared it his intention, to stay, during the 
next day, being 31st December, in the town 
where Ke now was. Sir Thomas Percy, wfad 
was in his ebii^any, then adied hia pe^msH 
non, since hn did not stir abroad himself, to 
gofoirth to meet adventures en his own acv 
count dhandos granted his request, and 
was thus left with a retinue amountmgronl^ 
to forty or fifty spears, 
; BSstozians notice, with snguliar minute^ 
pess, the various steps b}f wfaieh iMs^ geWt 
warrior approached the &tal dose«£ld8 £fe/ 
.. Sir Thomas Percy ^dnirthmgiM^ito 
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town when intelligence reached Chandos that 
Sir Louis and Carlonet were certainly abroad 
in the country. - Now, although they were 
almost the personal enemies of Chandos, yet 
at first he intimated no desire to go in quest 
of them. He remained for some time in the 
village, talking with his men, while they 
warmed themselves at the fire, imtil^ as if 
upon a sudden reflection, he changed his 
purpose, and declared his intention to ride 
abroad, in order to return to Poictiers, He 
had not advanced &x along the side of the 
river when he heard the neighing of horses ; 
these were the steeds of the French sqaar* 
dron, whose situation, had it been under* 
atood by the opposite party, was, in feuctj a 
very dangerous one* Sir Louis Saint Ju« 
lien, and Girlonet, had, by mere acddenlv 
fidlen into the rear of Sb Thomas Percy's 
party, and they were themselves followed^ 
though without knowing it, by that of Lord 
John Chandos* In this awkward situation* 
with one enemy in front, and another in the 
rear, the Frendi knights took the resolution 
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to possess tbemselyes of the Bridge of Lu^ 
sac, where they dismounted, gave their 
horses to their pages, alid stood to thei? 
defence, afraid that they might be attacked 
in front and rear* at once. But they were 
tiuis &r fortunate that Sir Thomas Percy 
was not aware of the presence of the party 
of Gbandos, wd did not, therefore, know the 
difficulty in which the French were placed. 
; Chandos, who was the first of the English 
that arrived, saluted his enemies in this man- 
ner V — ^^ Ha I Sir Louis Saint JuUen, and 
Carlonet, you make no fidr war, riding 
about by night, and taking towns and cap* 
tives. I have long desired to see you* I 
am John Chandos — ^look upon me well ; we 
shall presently see whether you or I are the 
best men !" As he spoke these words, he 
opened the vizor of his helmet, which he 
forgot again to close, and, throwing himself 
from horseback, advanced^ with his axe in 
his hand, to charge the Frenchmen, ytthot 
were also dismounted. But in the very act 
qf joining with his enemy) Chandos. slipped 


hte foot, and iEell'dirpm lipon &e biribd^; 
vhioli was 8teep m its ascBBt^ a&d c<yv^^ 
widi hiMur frost A French esqmre took thd 
advantage) as he was rising, and Anist a 
rapier tlu^otigh his eye into his forehead; 
This was the moire 6asy, iieeaxise Ghandasj 
who was blind of an eye onthatskic^, conld 
not see the thrust in time to pany it, and 
also becaoBe his vizor was open. The blow 
penetrated ta :the brain, anid the Talitot 
leader never iqoioke another word* The £giit 
continued fierce aroimd his bbdyrfer:lb0 
f rendi were determined to: availiihteiselviei 
^ &eir superiority of iimdb^rs, and of the 
great BAvxDtaige they had obtained, whilie^ 
dur SngUdi were desirous to revenge die; 
death of Chaudos. The 'sqtdre who had 
dealt the fated thrust was xnortairy woundMi 
in liis turn | but, nevertheless^ the Hifaribem 
id ^ike Frendi must hav^ giubed the victory^' 
had it not been that thdr pages and squires,, 
terrified at seeing Ae banner, and beholdinj^ 
the advance of the fomiidable ChandoB, hair 
fied. from their ma^^em at the very fisico^e^ 
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latrrying tHe botses off. idth 'ik&A. Sir 1W» 
laaa Percy *€Diildwitlioiit difficulty havetum-f 
ed the scale, liad he not passed too &r forvmd 
t0 be recalled by thenoise of the eonfiict with 
dhandoiu ^t, to complex the iIliBtakes^ahd 
duuigeful accidents of thk extiaoidinary 
nighty anotibier laige body of the Eiij^sh 
pirty appeared,, advancing' at a round trot^ 
with lances displayed and streamers wsmg 
in the wwmd. The Frendinuen, alaraned at 
tliii unexpected apparition^ and unable ,t0 
escape for waQt of horses, thought it better 
td surrender themselves: prisoners to the 
^nspamons of Chandos, whom they liad well** 
ni^ discomfited, than to abide, the mercy 
of these new comen. They surrendered^ 
accordingly ; and thus the skirmish ndiich^ 
from becnnning: to end^ seemed a blind wcnrk 

nnUke its conmiencem^t 
. Hie death of Lord Chandos was deeply) 
r^etted, not only by the English and Gas?-: 
cons, but by the French llieBlSQives, who 
r^ected hiiai. as^ the perMOi^mo^^likely ta 
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hsLYt brought about a good understahdiiig 
between the Kings of France and England, 
and a steady peace between the kingdoms. 
After his death, a considerable decay €£ 
wisdom, spirit, and conduct, might be ob«- 
senred on the side of the English, and the 
removal of so great a general £:om the field 
of battle could in no respect be made up or 
compensated* 

It is true, that, before the event which 
we have narrated here, in order to conclude 
the subject of Lord Chandos, Edward llh 
had endeavoured to strei^then himaelf in 
France, by dispatching to Calais, his so% 
commonly called John of Gaunt, with five 
hundred men*at-arms, and a gallant force ^ 
archers, with whom the Count of Namur 
united himself as an auxiliary of England. 

The King of France, on the other hand, 
hearing that an army, commanded by a son 
of England, had entered Calais, and made 
frequent incursions into the country aroimd, 
dispatched, to oppose him, the Duke of 
Burgundy, who was the ablest of his brother^ 
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with a force, wbich, compared vnik that of 
die invaders, was more than seven to one. 
He imposed^^ however, upon this prince^ 
Atrict commands, that he should on no ac- 
count venture upon an engagement, for the 
recollections of former battles lost in spite 
of the greatest inequality of numbers, ren- 
dered such a risk extremely unaiivisable. 
Thus restrained by the royal command, the 
Duke of Bui^undy took post in the vicinity 
of Calais, between Saint Omers and Tour- 
nehan, while the Duke of Lancaster, on the 
opposite side, occupied a very strong posi*^ 
tion, fortified with hedges, ditches, and en* 
closures, which rendered those who lay there 
unassailable ; so that the armies faced each 
other, while little passed that was remark-^ 
aUe, except a few skirmishes. 

In the estimation of those times, the cha- 
racter of the Duke of Burgundy suffered 
considerably in the eyes of the public, ^ by 
shunning an encounter with an inferi<Mr 
army ; yet it was precisely by the French 
attacking an inferior number of English, in 
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a post of «xteBordiiiary ktrengdv fliat £d« 
srard III. and the Jfflni^ Piinoe liad gaified' 
|ii£]r iimnortal tropl^ies; The I>cike of Bmv 
gundy unis, iiotwithgtAnding^ so xztaoh hurt 
by his 8itaati<M39 that he implied to the king^ 
his bro&er^ requesting peimission, either to 
ffYQ battle to the English, oir to depart &om 
a position in which his reputation suffered 

Charles preferred cthat aLtematiye .which 
should put the country in the least periL 
He therefore oommafided the Duke of Bur-^ 
gundy to raise his eamp, and come to him 
at Flurip^ The French prince effected tUs 
itta&osuvr^ so cautiously, that the first inti^ 
niation wbich ^e 'EngUsh had of tfaeip 
A.D. enemv'ft retreat* was the fires which con^ 
* somed the tents and huts which they had 
lately occupied. The Duke of Laneaister^ 
on the retreat of the great Frendi army, 
determined to march into France, and advan-s 
«^g from Odais tothje^ eastward, left severe 
marks of his displeasure upon theviBages 
and etdtivated tsountry,; subjectingjto espe^ 
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«ial rigour those who had shown tiiemselves 
onMendly to England. 

As the Duke returned to Calais, after n 
^wasteful tour, little that was interesting 
4»ok place, although the following^ turn of 
fortune may be worth mentioning :— Hugh 
de Chastillon, who was master of the cross^ 
bows of France, commanded the French 
garrison of Abbeville. This gentleman took 
horse, with ten or twelve attendants, resol- 
ved, seeing the Duke of Lancaster was 
tending that way, to view with his own eyes, 
the preparations made to receive him. Now, 
while he was on this service. Sir Nicolas 
Louvaine, an Englishman, was reconnoitring 
■ in the same direction. He had been a 
'Seneschal of the King of England in that 
country, was well acquainted with all its 
fastnesses and bypaths, and had insinuated 
himself into a ruinous village hard by the 
gates of Abbeville, where no ambuscade 
could be suspected. This Sir Nicolas had 
been made prisoner the year before by the 
•same Chastillon, and he felt as an injury 
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Ae high sum of tea diousiuid crowns, whisk 
he had been obliged to pay as his raasoai* 
It was to his infinite joy, thezefope, that he 
Baw» in the person of a toavali^ who advm**' 
eed carelessly, and ill prepared tat batde^ 
(f<»: his page was riding his waivkoise, and 
earrjring his helmet,) his late ce^Mm, SSr 
Hugh of ChastiUon. '' Coone on," said 
Louvaine to his party, beiz^ twenty men** 
at-arms, ^^ yonder is onr prey, whom I would 
Tather possess, llian all the world beside I" 
He rushed then suddenly on Chastillon, 
with his lance in rest, calling aloud, ^^ Yidd 
ye, or die !"— " To whom must I yield?' 
said the captain of the cross-bows, astonish- 
ed to find himself overpowered, when he 
supposed himself most in security. — " To 
your (M acquaintance Louvaine, who re- 
quires from you the ten thousand crowns 
which you exacted as his ransom,'* Accord- 
ingly it became Chastillon's turn to res(»ie 
himself upon the terms which Loumae 
prescribed* 

Sudk accidents as &ese might impowemii 
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or enrich the military men to whom they 
happened, but the general effect of the W9c 
pn both countries was that of exhausting 
fthem both of men and money. Still the 
French, confiding in the wisdom and pttlzip^ 
i&m of Charles, submitted cheerfully to very 
heavy taxes, confident that they would be em« 
ployed in defending the independence of Ihe 
country* Hie assembly of estates patiently 
acquiesced in the imposition of the same 
taxes, which the nation had paid for the 
ransom of King John ; and also in a tax of 
hearth-money, in effect nearly the same witli 
ijxefauoffej which, when imposed in Gascony^ 
eost the Black Prince so much of his popu-* 
hu^ty ; — so different is the good-will of the 
pe(q[)le in the payment of taxes, which they 
conceive necessary for their defence, cqi»« 
pared to that with which they regard impo<* 
fixtions wfaidi are bestowed upon objects^ 
either altogether idle and unnecessary, mr 
directed to unpopular and unnational pur* 
posesL 
^ A murauding party, &r less jstumerow 
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than that under the Duke of Lancaster, was 
eommanded by Sir Robert Knolles, that dis« 
tinguished officer, who, from a mean origin, 
had raised himself to great distinction by his 
interest among the Grand Companies. He 
was now commissioned with an army of thirty 
thousand men to lay waste tlie kingdom of 
France on behalf of Edward III. — a, waste- 
ful mode of warfare, inconsistent with the 
idea held out of permanent conquest. 
,^' KnoUes took his departure from Calais at 
the head of his troops in tlie end of July^ 
and moved forward by Terouenne and Ar- 
tois, making easy marches, halting regularly 
every night, and burning and ravaging the 
country. Occasionally Sir Robert KnoUes, 
who appears to have retained some old rem- 
nants of the adventurer, used to accept of 
sums of money, in consideration of which he 
spared particular districts, and forbore those 
violences in which he was accustomed to in- 
dulge. This was a course of conduct so 
misrepresented to Edward III. that in the 
end it had like to have cost Sir Robert dear. 
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In the meantime, this predatory general'a 
march was directed upon the city of Paris ; 
not that he could hope to gain possessioa 
of it, but from the desire to spread confusion 
and terror in the neighbourhood, and per^ 
haps to provoke a part of the inhabitants to 
issue out and take the chance of battle. He 
approached the city so near, that the fires 
which he raised in the neighbouring villagea 
were plainly seen from the walls of Paris; 
and a knight of the English army had an 
opportunity, and, as it proved, a fatal one^ 
of accomplishing one of diose vows of chi« 
valry which were fashionable at the period; of 
which the more desperate and extraordinary^ 
always added the more to the renown of 
those by whom they were achieved. I'his 
adventurer had, it seems, made a vow that 
he would strike his spear upon the gate of 
Paris. For this purpose, he rushed forth from, 
the ranks, and, followed by his squire, whom 
he soon outstript, rode up to the gate, where 
he found the barriers open. There were 
several French knights standing by the bar- 
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rier, who manrelled what this si&gie maa 
was about to attempt; but when they sum 
him satisfied with striking hig Umee upon the 
gate, and reining round his courser to return^ 
^y laughed, and said, ^^ Go thy way for a 
brave knight, that hast well accomplished 
l3iy vowP* The citizens of Paris and the 
suburbs had not the same sjrmpathy with the 
adventurous knight as was entertained by 
those who were his brothers in chivalry. He ' 
learned the difference of these feelings upon 
Us return ; for a butcher, who had seen him. 
|mss through the suburb, waylaid him inhis 
fetum, and, coming behind him with a deft- 
ver, struek him from his horse. The squire, 
afermed for his master's fate on seeing Ym 
korse return wi&out a rider, advanced iBta 
the suburb fea enough to behold the kn%ht 
prostrate on the ground, and four or five 
jStrong mechanics beating upon him at once^ 
Kke smiths upon a stithy. He fled, therefore^ 
Id carry to KnoUes's eamp the account of 
&e kn%h«'s misadventure, 
^r Rot>ert ICnollef^ e^icamped tlmt m^t 
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within sight of Paris ; and we shall presently 
give an account of the termination of his 
adventurous expedition, which was concluded 
by an engagement betwixt him and the ce- 
lebrated Bertrand du Guesclin. 

In the meantime, the events of the war con-^ 
tinued imfavQurable to England. An astro- 
loger of that time might have said, that as a 
star aiispici<ms to England had set in the 
horizon, so another had arisen friendly to 
France, and in the highest degree hostile to 
her enemy. Something of the hind actually 
happened in the terrestrial world ; for in this 
year the gallant Black Prince was lost to his 
trade of arms, and the formidable Bertrand 
du Guesclin resumed that command in the 
service of Charles, which occasioned his 
being sumamed the Restorer of the French 
Monarchy. 
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CHAP. VIL 

Revolt of Limoges to the French — tlie Black Prince 
besieges and re-captures it — Death of the Black 
Prince — Bertranddu Guesclin made Constctble 
of France — the Constable defeats the English 

^ at Pont Volant — Marriage of the Duke ofLan^ 
caster to a daughter of Dan Pedro the Cruel, 

• by which alliance Henry^ tlie Reigning Prince 

. of CastiJCf is rendered an enemy to EnglaTid^^ 
Defeat of the English Fleet by the Spanish, off 
Bochdlc'^Rocfielle deliv^ed by the Mayor to 
Oic French — the Constable captures Poictiers 
— Thenars besieged^ and surrenders to theFrenck 

. — Charles qf France drives the Count de Mont- 
fort from BretagnCf and declares that Duchy 
forfeited to the French Croton — the Breton Lords 
rise in insurrection, and drive the French from 
their country — Death qfthe Constable du Gues^ 
din, while besieging ChcUeau neufdu JRandun 
•-^Charles qf Navarre deprived of the Domi" 
nians he held in France-^Horrible Death of 
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* 

Charles of Navarre — Deafh of Charles V*^ 
sumamedthe Wise. 

You have been already informed that 
Edward, the renowned Black Prince, had 
never enjoyed his usual health since the 
expedition into Spain. It was in vain that 
as difficulties multiplied around him, his high 
spirit struggled against the decay of strength 
and the increase of the debilitating disorder, 
which appears to have been dropsical. Yet 
it was not the will of fate that this cele- 
brated champion should depart from the 
scene without one final ray of victory shi- 
ning upon his banner. This parting figtvour 
was granted in a case in which his haughty 
spirit was deeply interested. 

Among other advantages gained by the 
French in consequence of the general dis- 
satis&ction of the Gascons against the Eng- 
lish, the revolt of the strong city of Limoges 
was one of the most distinguished^ This 
city had yielded itself up by the instigation 
of its bishop, whose recommendations indu- 
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ced ike inhabitants te teroit, and admit a 
French garrison ; the surrender was made to 
the Duke of Anjou, and Bertrand du Grues- 
«lin renwined in ike proviace of the Limo* 
BIB, to protect this important aoquishkNt by 
his presence. 

The Prince of Wales, on the other hand^ 
was dreadfully offended, not only with the 
iHshop, who had fc^meriy been his persomd 
friend, but with the citiaem of Limoges^ 
who had so lightly Ranged their party* He 
'Muld not now mount a horse ; but, haitily 
^i«sembling an army of about twelve hundred 
lances, and two thousand archers, he caused 
them to move forward upon Limoges, he 
iomself bemg borne in an open litter at the 
head of his troops* The garrison treated 
^with scorn his summons to surrender, for 
ikey e<mfided in the strength of their fortift- 
-cylions, which had indeed be^i constructed by 
"A/e prince himsdf. Immediately upon recei- 
ving a scornful refusal to give up the plaof, 
the Prince of Wales laid close siege to the 
^own, which he pvessed OB by means of mines 
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(Amen waAet ^ wail% finr wbieh sesriee be 
was previded wkli the b«st aortisans of dM 
pciiod. Bertrand do. Gxnesdiu k^t the field 
m the meantime with two himdred speans^ 
lirith winch he made incurskMHi ob the teiw 
ritory, which was yet English, and eade*^ 
ircmred by vamua raeass to divert the attest* 
lB»a of the Prinee of Wales from the siege 
of Limoges* It was not, bowerer, in the 
power of Da OuescUn to baffle the kist and 
ahnost dying efforts of this celebfated bero» 
who remained totally regardless of &e ^ 
■versions wi<^ which Su Chieselin eadea** 
iFonred to amase him. The prinee pressed 
«tt the siege with miabated vigour^ attending 
entirely to the conduct of the mines, until 
the engine^s had informed him that they 
were prepared to throw down a part of the 
waU suffi<»ent to admit his entering in batta^ 
Ken. Accordingly, the use of gunpowder in 
such manes being as yet unknown, the miner* 
had orde^ to set fire to ike props by which 
Aey si^^ported the watt during tiie time they 
bad earried on their oporatioiis. Of course;^ 
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a portion of the wall, about thirty feet in ex- 
tent, fell into the ditch and filled it up, while 
the English- division appointed for the storm 
rushed over the ruins. The gates, at the 
same time, were secured by another part of 
the English army. All escape was impos-> 
nble ; and the unfortunate inhabitants had 
it only in their power to prostrate themselves 
m the streets, and implore with piteous cries 
the compassion of the prince, who was de- 
termined to grant none. The slaughter was 
indijscriminate, and while the prince him* 
self was borne into the town upon his litter, 
the guards who attended him slew men, 
women, and children, with their pole-axe& 
and swords. Four thousand persons were 
put to the sword, without distinguishing the 
unarmed from the armed, men from women, 
or children from adults. The sight of four 
gallant Frenchmen defending themselves 
with much bravery, first waked Edward's- 
sympathy. Each was matched with a nobl& 
and almost royal' antagonist ; for the four 
xaen-at^arms were engaged hand to band 
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with the Duke of Lancaster and Earl of 
Cambridge, brothers to the Prince of Wales, 
with the Earl of Pembroke, his brother-in- 
law, and with another distinguished English 
warrior. The Black Prince stopped his litter 
to behold this sharp conflict, calculated to 
awakeii his sense of generosity, which re- 
mained lively, though his humanity was 
extinguished. While the prince's litter stood 
still, that he might behold the pleasing spec- 
tacle of a desperate combat, the French 
knights took the opportunity to surrender 
and yield up their swords to him. They 
were dismissed with praises, and the heart of 
the conqueror was somewhat appeased to- 
wards the vanquished by the chivalry which 
these combatants had displayed. But the 
victor's anger revived when the Bishop of 
Limoges, first author of the revolt of the city, 
was brought before him. In the Jirst heat 
of his wrath, he commanded him to be be- 
headed; and it was wi& difficulty that he 
was finally induced to spare his life. 

The retaking of Limoges was the. last 
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military &tA <rf tins renowned warrior; and 
we regret to trace in it BO much ofdieeroeUy 
of the period, and bo Bttle of its generosity* 
We kave only fMrther to mentis, duit in 
tiie beginning of die next year, the Blade 
Prince kad the great misfortQne of loring- 
Ieom eldest son ; and, his own illness incarea- 
sing, he was determined to try what his 
sative m might avail for his recovery. He 
substttated his brother, the Duke of T<ancas- 
ter, to be his r^resentative in tibe principal 
lity ci Aquitaine ; and he 1^ for ever die 
country in whieh he himsdf had gained so 
modi glory, and upon which he had inflicted 
such extensive calamities. Hiis great prince 
died at Westminster, on the dth day of 
June, 1876 ; and his &dier, exhausted by 
age, and various ca;ases of mt»tification whicir 
overdouded hk lai^ years, did not loi^ sur-^ 
vive him. Edward III. died on die ^Ist a£ 
June, 1377, in the sixty-fi£ith year of his ^e* 
in resuming our story, weriiallhavetOBiea^ 
tion ciroionstaaoes which haf^nod befbra 
die date Of his dtoriJu 
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Wliftle £i^ was duis- reEft9viiig the: t«^ 
gwatest eaeiaies of France, the kmg of t]ia4 
coiuitry was exerting hunsel^ by &e best 
srauis, die promotiozi, munely^ of laerit aod 
word^ to provide for die proteo^on of kb 
realai* An office, always most important, bivfr 
at diis time particularly so, had become vmoant 
m 1370 ; l^is was the sitmdion of Constid>le 
of France, the highest ]iiilii(^uryd%nity in th«t 
kingdom, of tiie most important consequence, 
from the power whidi it conferred, asid •espc 
dally when the king, which might be said 
of Charles V., was not warlike in his peraes^ 
or in the habit of heading his axmies. Tho 
vacancy was occasioned by the resignatioEl 
of a good knight, named Moreau de Fioa« 
xtess, who was become, by age aad infirmak 
ties, imfit to disdiarge the duties of die office^ 
which he ther^re reigned into tine king^s 
hands. It had been tiie custom to besixiv 
this high office on persons of thdc most entif 
aent xank ; bu^ by the uniyersal sufiragea 
of hk kingdom, diaries now resalved io 
oonfer ao in]|)ortant a chnge, with refesener 
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less to the dignity tlian the worth of the 
person to be employed. On this footing, all 
eyes were turned to Bertrand du Guesclin^ 
as the most valiant knight, the most expert 
leader, the most fortunate and successful 
warrior, who fought under the banners of 
France. Nay, since the Black Prince was 
unable to bear armour, he was universally 
considered as the best general living. 
, Dii Guesclin, summoned to the king's 
presence, rode from the district of the Li- 
mosin to Paris accordingly; but when he 
Ibieard that the king, witli full assent of all 
his nobles and peers, had pitched upon him 
to be Constable of France, he modestly 
stated his incapacity for such an important 
office, and the difficulty which he, a poor 
knight, must expect in making himself obey* 
ed by the great and powerful princes of 
France. The king's resolution was taken 
upon too good grounds to be evaded by this 
modest plea; he insisted upon the charge 
being accepted . by the warrior who had 
shown himself most capable of bearing itii 
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Guesclin tlien asked to limit his accept- 
mice with a condition, that in case com*- 
plaints should be brought against him, tlxc 
king should deign to refuse credence to any 
which tlie informer was not ready to vouch 
in presence of the accused ; a reasonable 
request, whieh was readily granted. 

But although a distinguished warrior was 
thus invested with full military command in 
France, there were still dreumstances afFeet* 
ing in a great degree the welfeure of the kingi- 
dom, the consideradcm and deciskm of which 
the king reserved for himself. Greatly as 
that wise prince esteemed Du Guesclin, he 
saw danger in the Constable's saffenng his 
Ugh ideas of diivalry to lead him into the 
•error of precipitating a g^^ral engs^ementi 
•by which France had so often suffered, and 
which was at all timies too deep a stake to be 
hastily adventured. He thetefcNre resolved^ 
while be resigned to the Constable tbe ua- 
ttnated direction of the French army, that 
lie would suffer hhoa at n^ time to possssi a 
force so strong «s n%ht eHOowcage him to 
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venture a battle on a large scale, trusting^ 
that when he fought upon a small one, his 
knowledge of war could not be excelled, if^ 
indeed, it 'was equalled, by that of any of the' 
English leaders. This restriction the king 
reserved within his own breast. To have 
expressed it, might have implied distrust of 
his general, and still more of his soldiers. 
He therefore readily acceded to the new 
constable's proposal, to ride after Sir Robert 
Knolles ; yet it is said, furnished him \vitix 
no more men than should enable him to 
watch the enemy, but not to bring him to 
action. But the faitliful Du Guesclin aug« 
mented his forces, by treasure of his own, 
and for that purpose sold a number of ridi 
jewels and other articles of value. 

Tlie time, indeed, was very favourable for 
an attack upon the army of KnoUes. This 
commander, as you have been already in- 
formed, hiad marched to the gates of Paris, 
without being able to strike a considerable 
blow, so that many of the men of rank wlio 
aerved with him, wer6 disposed to be dis- 
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contented with, their commander's autho*. 
lity. It had been his purpose to lead hii^ 
army into the duchy of Bretagiie, ais the; 
safest place for winter quarters, considering 
tiiat there would be then a necessity for 
dividing themselves into separate bodies, 
when an active enemy like Du Guesclin; 
m^ht, in the opinion of the experienced, 
general, attack them with advantage. Lord 
Grandison, Lord Fitzwalter, and other Eng* 
Ikh nobles, refused to retire into Bretagne, 
in obedience to Sir Robert Knolles. He 
was of too mean rank, they said, to command 
noblemen like themselves; they therefore 
drew off from his army, which was thus 
much weakened, and quartered themselves 
in the marches of Anjou and Touraine, not 
holding such communication as martial du-> 
ties required, but straggling separate, each 
leader according to his own pleasure. 

While disunion was thus gaining ground 
among the English, and want of discipline 
arising in proportion, Bertrand du Guesclin ; 
obtained news of all their proceedings from 
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a tndtorotLS knight, called Sir Jolm Men- 
sirewortli, who privately correi^nded wi& 
th6 French, and found an opportunity of 
discovering to them a very important se* 
cret. The new constable, with his forces, had 
already advanced on an enterprise against 
Sir Robert Knolles, then in quarters in 
Bretagne. The artful KnoUes was rejoiced 
to hear of his approach, resolving within 
himself that he would assemble secretly and 
suddenly tiie tro<^ who had lately left his 
standard, and thus collect a body of forces 
with which he could not doubt that he would 
be able to overpower Du Guesclin, and his 
party. Lord Orandison, Lord Fitzwalter, 
and the other discontented nobles, received 
therefore private instructions to repair to the 
camp of Sir Robert Knolles, for the accom* 
pUshment of this purpose ; and as the orders 
intimated the approach of batde, none of 
them hesitated to obey the summons* On 
the other side, j% Robert called to his as- 
sistance 1%* Hugh Calverley, and other cap- 
tains of the Ck>mpanions, All this plan, and 
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these sanunoits^ were known to &e treach^ 
eroiis Sir John Men^eworth, aad by him 
oonununieated to the Constable of France^ 
who resolved, by his active movements, t» 
prevent the plan ^ the Englisli general^ and 
strike a blow at the forces out of whidi 
Kndles proposed to form his army, whili; 
liiey were yet s^iarated from the main body* 
For this pui^pose, aware of the march 0f 
GcBodiscm, Fitsiwaltar, and their party, the 
mnrntMe c<Nsliived to meet them at a phiee 
called Pont Vcjant, half way befiwe they 
ooqU jom with KnoUes, and attacking Atom 
wi&L nearly doable iliar numbers, redmced 
Idiemsoim to extremity. The Engikh, how^ 
omr^ alightii^ from horsebadc, defended 
themselves £iir some lime manfally «n fool^ 
with swonob, .i^ears, and hattle-axes. They 
eonM not, however, long endure so unequal 
a combat; and as their pages, who held their 
htecses, fled with them so soon as the day was 
lost, the principal part of the nobles enga^d: 
renE8aned<m the spot, eijd%er ihdn or prisofiN 
enk Hxis blow, whieh gave the greatest 
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•spirit to tke French, seemed proportionally 
discouraging to the English ; and, as it hap- 
pened so recently after Du Guesclin had 
become constable, it gained him honour in 
the eyes of tlie king, and of the nation, a$ 
affording an earnest of his important ser- 
vices. The immediate consequence of the 
defeat of the English at Pont Volant was, 
that Sir Robert Knolles, already prejudiced 
in E^ng Edward's opinion, for having taken 
rewards for sparing the country of France, 
fell into such suspicion, that he hesitated for 
some time to trust himself within the bounds 
of Britain. But the treason of Sir John 
Menstreworth becoming public, the expla- 
nations of the veteran Knolles were favour-^ 
ably received ; andtus the real traitor fell into 
the hands of the British, and was executed 
for his perfidy, Knolles became entirely re-* 
Stored to King Edward's favour. 

The Constable of France did not long 
slumber after his success at Pont Volant, 
but, taking the field again at Candlemas, 
seized many fortresses, and with prevailing. 
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though by no means uniform good fortune^ 
^^arried on tiie war in Guienne and the neigh* 
boaring counties* 

The Duke of Lancaster now supported at 
Bourdeaux a princely state, not inferior tq 
that of the Black Prince himself, whom he 
resembled in courage and pride, though he 
was unequal to him in good fortu!ne, or rather 
in that military science, by which good for-* 
tune is in a great measure secured or im-» 
proved. An alliance of his also, though the 
duke was naturally led into it by what selem- 
ed the voice of prudence, and was certainly 
that of ambition, contributed to force him 
. into the £Edse line of policy adopted by the 
Black Prince himself, Don Pedro the Cruely 
who died by the hand of his brother King 
Henry, before the Casde of Montiel, as we 
have already stated, left behind him twif 
daughters, the eldest of whom was undoubt-^ 
edly heir to his kingdom of Castile. These 
orphan princesses were now residing in Gas- 
cony, pledges for a sum of money which had 
been borrowed by their father, John of Gaunt 
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was now in tke flower of Itis age^ a w^wer^ 
by the death of his wife the late Ijsdf 
Blanche ; and, flattered by the splendid tida 
of King of Castile^ to which he aspired^ he 
gare his hand to the eldest of these unfoN 
tunate princesses^ while the second was wed« 
ded at the same time to his brother the Duko 
of Cambridge* By this unhappy step, the 
Dukjs of Lancaster added to the difficulties 
arising from the Fr^ach war^ so many mad 
so numerous in themselves, the gloomy pros* 
pect of a quarrel with Henry, the Kii^ of 
Castile^ who became in ccmsequence a very 
violent and dangerous enemy to England^ 
which was not long in experiencing the 
effects of his enmity. 

In 1371, the Duke of Lancaster, having 
returned to England with his royal bride^ 
the. Eori of Pembroke was appointed to sail 
as commander-in^^hief of the SdigUsh forces 
to the principality of Aquitaine. He had a 
fleet of forty ships, Imvii^ on bosard a co&'^ 
sdderable^ body of troops, with supplies of 
aioney and ammunition essentially requisite 
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to tke support of the sinking cause of Eng^ 
land in the south of France. Thus provide^ 
he soiled for Roehelle ; but as he approached 
^t pkce, he vn& encountered by a power- ^^o* 
fill fleet belonging to Henry of Transtamara) june* 
the actual King of Castile, who was called ^3* 
upon imperiously to espouse the cause of 
the French, the Duke of Lancaster hairing^ 
in right of his wife the princess Constance^ 
laid claim to his kingdom* The two navies of 
England and Spain encountered fiercely with 
te^ other, and the combat endured until the 
evening of the second day, when the Spa<^ 
niards obtained a complete victory » It is 
said this superiority was owing not only to 
tke size of the Spanish vessels, whidli were 
Itager than those of the English, but to the 
use of cannon on the part of the fwmer — a 
weapon for the first time made use of in naval 
war. The greatest part of the Engiisfa fleet 
was burnt, taken, or sunk ; and the Earl of 
P^nbroke, often already mentioned, son-in* 
law to Edward III., remained, with many 
other knights of quality, fmson^rs of war to 
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the Spaniards. Such were the first evil fruits 
flowing from the marriage of John of Gaunt 
with the daughter of Don Pedro the CrueL 
The failure of this attempt to send supplies 
to Guienne, left that province, with all parts 
of the principality of Aquitaine, wellnigh at 
the absolute pleasure of the Constable du 
Guesclin, who, alternately by address and 
by arms, took and garrisoned many places 
of strength, some with very little resistance, 
others with none at all. 

The case of Rochelle may be mentioned 
as an instance how much the feelings of the 
Gascqn. people were now turned against their 
late masters the English, Shortly after the 
naval battle which we have already men- 
tioned, and which was fought off this harbour, 
the mayor of Rochelle, one John Chaudron^ 
moved, no doubt, by the issue of tlie battle 
and defeat of the English, contrived a mode 
of surrendering that important seaport to the 
King of France. The English, however, 
had still a garrison in the castle, of which 
Philip Hansel, an uneducated man of no pe- 
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ciiliar sagacity, was the temporary govemon 
The mayor, having secured a party of bur- 
gesses in his plot, undertook to circumvent 
the thick-headed commander of tlie citadeL 
He invited Mansel to a civic feast, where he 
exhibited a letter under the broad seal of 
England, (one of an old date,) shrewdly sus- 
pecting that the governor could not read a 
word of it " You perceive from this letter,'^ 
said the mayor, boldly exhibiting it to the 
ignorant governor, ^^ that the king has com- 
manded the garrison of the castle, and that of 
the city, to be alternately reviewed by the 
commanders of each ; wherefore I will make 
my musters to-morrow, if it pleases you to 
review them ; and you, if it please you, shall 
bring your force out of the castle, that I may 
inspect them in my turn in the manner here 
appointed," 

The incautious Mansel, affecting to be- 
lieve and understand words which had no 
existence in the letter, was induced to bring 
his men out of the castle towards the field 
where the rendezvous was to be held. The 
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mayor, seeiiig the stralagem 6o far 6U€ce86« 
fill, interposed a strong body of armed dti-^ 
sens between the garrison and the castle 
gate, and compelled them to lay down their 
arms. It was probably by the patriotism of 
this mayor of Rochelle, that the dty, thus* 
won from the English by the conrage <^ 
ingenuity of the citizens, was not surrender- 
ed to the French crown absolutely, but only 
under stipulation that the dtizeiis of Ro^ 
dielle should hare leave to demolish the 
ea^e, and be secured against the arectkm 
of another ; alac^ iliat they should nerer hie 
separated or alienated ftom the kingdem 
of FnuH^; and thirdly, that they diould 
be allowed to coin money up<m the same 
conditions on which the priTilege was enjoy- 
ed by the city of F^uris. 

The strong town of Poictiers qIso aug- 
mented the triumphs of the gallant con- 
stable. A skirmish shortly afifcer todk place 
of Uttle importance in itself, but of consider- 
able wei^t from its consequences. The 
Liord de Greilly, reno?med in our formes 
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history by tie name of the Captal de Buche^ 
and often mentioned on account of his 
gallantry, was made prisoner, and, as a 
captive of great consequence, was speedily 
dispatched to Paris* His worth and charao* 
ter in war were not better known, than the 
constant fidelity with which he had served 
the cause of the English. The King of 
France, therefor^, followed the policy which 
the Prince of Wales was thought to have 
adopted respecting Bertrand du Guesclin, 
when the latter was made prisoner at the 
battle of Navarette, that is, he would not fix 
any ransom upon the unfortunate warrior, 
who died in the course of five years an unre- 
deemed captive. Authors have said that the 
Captal, as a firm adherent of Edward and of 
the Black Prince, lost his health and spirits 
upon their decease, and pined to death of 
melancholy in his confinement. 

In the meantime, the last post possessed 
by the English in Gascony was the town 
of Thouars, then a place of considerable 
strength. ITie constable speedily formed the 
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siege of the place, and pressed it on with 
such vigour, that the English lords who were 
enclosed in it, consisting of the noblest and 
best of those partisans whom the numerous 
slurmishes and sieges had left, were content-* 
ed to come to a species of terms not unusual 
at that time. They, engaged to surrender 
against next Michaelmas, provided tliat the 
King of England, or one of his sons, shoidd 
not before that time. bring them succour in 
person. 

Edward, to. whom this agreement was 
cominimicated, expressed himself highly in- 
censed, that a prince so unwarlikeas Charles 
of France, who was seldom seen with armour 
on. his back, or a lance in his hand, should 
give him so much more trouble than all his 
martial predecessors, and once more swore 
to take the .field in person, with the purpose, 
not only of relieving Thenars, but of inva- 
ding, and finally conquering France. Hie' 
king put to sea accordingly, with a consider- 
able army, his destination being the seaport 
of Rochelle ; but the winds and waves 
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Were obstinately adverse to the course he 
proposed; and, after a de^erate struggle, 
King Edward, to whom fortune had been 
80 long favourable by land and sea, saw 
himself absolutely obliged to return to Eng* 
land, without relieving the fortress. 

Thouars was therefore left to its fate. The 
barons of Guienne, who remained faithful to 
England, offered indeed, at the very last, to 
advance with twelve hundred spears to the 
relief of this important place, provided the 
besieged woidd accept of their assistance. 
But the knights enclosed witliin tlie town 
had plighted their faith to surrender to the 
constable, unless Edward, or one of his sons, 
came in person to their relief. Thouars,' 
tlierefore, was given up to . the French, on 
the terms of the treaty. 

The cause of England in France being at 
this low ebb, the King of France thought 
he ihight very safely take the opportunity to 
avenge himself upon the Count de Montfort, 
Duke of Bretagne, whose father had been 
One of the principal instigators in foster^^' 
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ing tke original war between England and 
France. Tlie prince at whom he aimed this 
blow was, indeed, already wellnigh forced 
£rom his dominions by two of his own sub^ 
j«ct8, the Constable du Guesdin, and Oliver 
de Ciiss(m, both steady adherents of the 
French, and equally inimical to the English. 
Having gained this gpreat advantage over 
John de Montfort, Charles resolved to pay 
no attention to the neutrality secured to him 
by a special article of the treaty of Bredgny*. 
But, disregarding this engagement, he de«> 
termined not to permit a person so hostile to 
him to r^ign as a petty sovereign in Bre- 
tagne, and accordingly drove him out of his 
own country, and obliged him to take refuge 
in Ejigland. Edward, however, on ^e 
arrival of his ally and relative, in this expa^ 
triated condition, was not wanting in such 
exertions as might have a duini^e of repair** 
ing the sinking a&irs of the Duke of Bre« 
tagne. 

He raked an army of iSfiy theasand men^ 
wi^^ undar iho command of the Dake^ 
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Lancaster, landed at Calais, in summer 1372, 
with the purpose, on the duke's part, of emu- 
lating his father's deeds, restoring the Eng- 
lish affairs, and replacing the Duke of Bre- 
tagne in his government But, as was the 
fate of all Edward III.'s latter expeditions, 
no result followed worthy of such great pre- 
parations. 

The Duke of Lancaster sallied from Ca- 
lais, at the head of his army. He had with 
him the Earls of Warwick, Stafford, Suffolk, 
with Lord Edward Spencer. They marched 
with precaution, being closely watched by 
three armies of the French, one commanded 
by the Duke of Burgundy, one by the Duke 
of Bourbon, a third, consisting chiefly of 
cavalry, headed by the indefatigable Du 
Guesclin, which followed in the rear of the 
English, cutting off all who strayed from 
their standard; and, thus enclosed and ob- 
served, the English could make little spoil 
upon the country; ^thout exposing them- 
selves to instant retaliation, 
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Their generals, too, differed in opinion; 
John de Montfort pressed the Duke of Lan- 
caster to lead his troops into Bretagne, in-^ 
sisting that the reconquest of his duchy was 
the chief object of the war. The Duke of 
Lancaster, on the other hand, was deters 
mined to march to Bourdeaux, to establish 
the English power in Gascony. He ac- 
cordingly precipitated his course to Bour- 
deaux, and at length reached that city, but 
not without losing four-fifths of his army in 
$, hurried and disastrous march thither. Nor 
were the Duke of Bretagne and the Ditke 
of Lancaster .ever afterwards on the same 
footing of good understanding which once 
Subsist€fd between them. 

King Charles, perceiving the dissension 
between the Duke of Bretagne and his 
powerful ally, thought the time was favour'* 
able to his gireat object of uniting to the 
qiown the duchy of Bretiagne, whose se» 
coastd, and t^e friendship of its sovereign^ 
had so often afforded fecility to inrasiolis 
from England. He accordingly prc^osed the 
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forfeiture of tlikpowerful vassal to the Estates 
of France, and obtained their sentence to 
that effect But the Breton lords, although 
unfriendly to the duke's English alliance, 
were attached to their independence, and to 
the De Montfort family. Instead of con<» 
firming them in their love for France, by 
uniting them with the empire, Charles pro* 
Yoked their resentment by this attempt at 
cimfiscation. The nobles of Bretagne re* 
turned to the allegiance of tlteir duke, and 
readily assembling in arms, drove the French 
out of the bounds of the dukedom, ajEid invii- 
ted home John Ab Montfort from his exile 
in England. The issue of these events 
belongs to the next reign. A truce had con* 
dbded the bloodshed of dus war for a period 
tof one year. King Charles himself was 
taken ill^ widi little hope of recovery. 

An incident occurred which tended to 
sadden, in no small degree, the thoughts of 
lus d3ring bed. This was the death of die 
valiant Du Guesclin, who held, by the kingf s 
Senumal didice, with so much ^vantage to 
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the country, and glory to himself, the baton ' 
of High Constable of France. He had been 
employed in the war in Bretagne, and still 
jnore recently in thiat of Guienne; and liad 
in both conducted himself with the same 
gallantry and success which he had all along 
exhibited. The last act' of his life was laying 
siege to the Chateau neuf du Randun. He had 
summoned the fortress, in terms which were 
boldly but respectfully answered by the com- 
mandant. On his refusal to surrender, Du 
Guesclin pitched his tent before the place, 
and pressed it by a close siege. It is said, 
with little probability, that the melancholy 
inspired by the obstinacy of the resistance, 
first brought on disease in this great captain. 
Bertrand Du Guesclin must, however, have 
been too well acquainted with the chances 
of war, to feel, as a great misfortune, th6 
prolonged opposition of a petty fortress. He 
fell ill, however, from whatever cause, and 
became speedily conscious that he was 
upon his deathbed. Willing to expend his 
last spark of life in the service of the country 
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to which it had been dedicated, Du Gruescliit 
sent the commandant of Chateau nenf du 
Slandun, a positive summons to surrender the 
place instantly, if he desired to profit by his 
intercessions with the King of France in his 
favour. The commandant, moved by the 
tesolute and severe tone in which this mes- 
sage was delivered, declared he would <Jeli- 
ver the keys of his fortress to the Constable 
of France, but to no leader of inferior de- 
gree. He was conducted, therefore, to the 
tent of Du Guesclin ; but he was no longer 
alive ; and the commandant was compelled 
to lay the emblems of submission at the feet 
of a lifeless corpse. 

Thus died, in the very act of reconquering 
tlie dismembered provinces of his country, 
a champion than whom the rolls of history 
contain few braver or mor6 successful. Du 
Guesclin was not exempted from the evil qua- 
lities of the time, for his valour was occasionally 
sullied by cruelty ; but his rise from ordinary 
rank to greatness, was the effort of his own 
high talen|», and, employed as ihey were in 
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ike service of His country) those talents could 
Bot be too much admired or praised. It was 
not his least merit that all the liberalt doni^ 
tions of land and treasure conferred on him 
by the king were uniformly applied by him 
to the public service ; so that Charles, though 
conscious what he owed to this great and 
snceessful general, could hardly devise the 
means of afforcUng him a recompense for hh 
services. To fill up the vacancy occasioit-* 
ed by his death, Eang Charies recommended 
to his council^ that Oliver de Clisson, Gues^ 
Clin's iriend and companion in arms, a Bre*^ 
ton, too, like himself, should be appcHuted 
to succeed him. Meantime, though now 
affected by disease, certainly incurable, what- 
ever was its origin, Charles V. still studied 
the great purpose of his ambition, which waa 
the re-imion of France into one kingdom. 

This desirable object had met withi a 
great obstacle in the King of Navarre» 
Charles the Bad. This prince had claims^ 
as he pretended, upon the crown of France 
ilself J and, besides, he was entitled to various 
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pop^susien^ in several fasi» of thdt kiogdpm; 
but especially in Normaudy. To disposseisf 
loiyi of tb«»e was the object of King Charlei 
y/» iymg policy ; be reyived therefoj» 
«g«iii4t the King of Navfurre m aocui^tioii 
of high treason^ as baving ailmiaisteired 
p<»sw to the royal person of bis Ue^e lo74# 
This, as a high feudal delin^ueney, neoi^ 
Slirily infenring the forfeiture of the fief, bad 
baeo reserved as a charge egpiist Navavref 
when Uie time of shaking suah m aceusntioi^ 
iKith effdct should at length arrive* Tbfi 
IIOX10US draught was said to bii^e been m 
pojtent, ibat Charles V. lost his hair aud bJi 
nmls, aad retained to tibue end pf bis life tbf 
imdl^ of baving taken poisoQ. Yet thoqgb 
various other points of disciiss«9n bad s^rijseai 
between the princes, and more tbau one tru^ 
bad been entered into, the affair was n^v^ 
judicially brought forward, until the e^olT 
timx of the English from so many places fif 
importance in Fraoce bad rendered iaoy re^r 
bellion of Charles of Navarre of less i^nmt 
^6n^e« The wi^ed prinise was defNtindL 
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by a sentence of the Estates, o( such domi* 
nions as he still held in France. His being 
condemned in this celebrated process, ren- . 
ders it seldom necessary to mention him 
hereafter; wherefore, we anticipate the course 
of time, to narrate, in this place, the horrible 
death by which he closed an existence, which 
was but a tissue of crimes. 

Continuing his course of vicious habits as 
a man, and political intrigues as a prince, 
till he was full sixty years old, the difficulties 
which Charles the Bad had incurred in the y 
wars between Spain, England, and France, 
obliged this prince to demand a heavy capi« 
tation*tax from his subjects of Navarre. He 
proposed that the wealthy inhabitants should 
pay ten francs, inferior persons live, and the 
rest of his subjects one franc each. The 
deputies representing the different bodies 
and towns of the kingdom of Navarre assu- 
red him, that as they were not yet acquitted 
of a tax formerly laid upon them, they were 
not able to endure this new imposition, and 
therefore conjured him to have mercy on his 
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subjects. By way of answer to these remon* 
stiances^ Charles caused the deputies to be 
enclosed in a strong-walled garden^ where 
he had conferred with them« They were 
thus strictly confined, and sparingly supplied 
with meat and drink, while Charles caused 
the heads of three of their number to be 
struck oSy in order to intimidate the others. 
How this tragedy would otherwise have 
ended, is imcertain ; for Heaven, in its own 
time, and by extraordinary means, put an 
end to this wicked prince's tyranny. 

The King of Navarre's habits of profligacy 
had so far reduced his constitution, that he was 
ordered by the physicians to swathe hifhself 
in a vestment steeped in spirit of wine. By 
the same advice, his bed was warmed with 
a chauffoir of hot coals ; and he had used 
these means of recovering natural heat re- 
peatedly without accident. But while he 
was agitating these cruel resolutions against 
the deputies of his subjects, and using this 
course of bringing himself to warmth, ** by 
.the pleasure of God,'' says Froissart, ^^ or 
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of die devil, the fire caught to his sheets 
md from that to his per son, swathed m k 
was in matter highly iaflammable." Before 
he eouhl be rescued, he was burnt to the 
bowels, yet survived fifteen days, in inde^- 
sgribable wretchedness* Such was the bo»^ 
Tibia end of the wicked King of Navarre* 

We return to the purposes of King Charlos 
^ France upon his deathbed. While ho 
nnsdkated and endeavoured to execute the 
dianges already noticed, his own life wm 
drawing near to a close. He died a vidtni^ 
tt is said, not very probaUy, to the p<HSQn so> 
long before administered by the King of Htk- 
rarife; and his death was felt by the coun^ 
urith deeper r^^et than that of a sovereign is 
-often regarded. Quiet, sedate, temperate in 
his passiions, viewing clearly, weighing deli^ 
•herately, and wisely selecting the objects of 
im policy, Charles never rashly changed, 9aai 
xarely ullinuU^ly abandoned them. Though 
born m wariifce times, he was himself no 
^warrior; and this was a fortunate circnmr 
atance, since he was never liable to be driven 
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forward by the vehement desire of personal 
distinction, or the sense of personal shame, 
which hurried his predecessprs, Philip of 
Valois and John, into the fatal fields of 
Cressy and Poictiers. 
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Accession of Charles F7., when only six years of 
age — Regency of the Dtihe qfAnfou, who seizes 
the Treasures of Charles F., xohich he after* 
wards employed in advancing his own claim to 
the Crown of Sicily and Naples — An English 
army under tlte Duke of Buckingham sent to 
the assistance of Count de Montfort, who pro- 
mises to support them, but makes a Peace with 
Prance, and compels his English Allies to eva* 
cuate Bretagne — Disorders in Flanders — In* 
surrection of the Ghentois, under D ArtevilU'^ 
Tlie French espouse the part of the Earl of 
Flanders, and the English tliat of the Insur* 
gents — Defeat of the Insurgents at Rosebecque 
— Marriage of Charles VL — Esepedition of the 
Bishop of Norwich — the Bishop worsted, and 
compelled to retreat to Calais — Expedition of 
Hie Duke of Anfou, to establish his claims to 
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the Throne of Naples — his Failure, and Dea^ 
'^Adventures of two Captains of Free Compa* 
nionsy Geoffrey Tete-noir and Amergot Mar* 
cell — Unsuccessful Attempt of the Duke cfLan* 
caster to conqtter Castile^ the Crown <f which 
he claimed in right of his Wifcy the Daughter 
of Don Pedro the Cruel — Wreck of a French 
Fleet assembled in the Harbour of Sluyse for 
the Invasion of England — Arrest of Oliver de 
Clisson, Constable of France, by the Duke of 
Bretagne — his Imprisonment^ and Ransom* 

Unfortunately for the kingdom ^ of 
France, the successojr of Charles the Wise, 
who was also named Charles, being the sixth 
king so called, was at this time only twelve 
years old ; and there was a necessity for ap- 
pointing a regent. The Duke of Anjou, the 
eldest brother of the deceased monarch, had 
been one of the most active leaders during his 
life, and was supposed to be possessed of con* 
siderable talent; he was a mortal enemy to 
the English, and a principal actor during the 
iate reign in making war upon them in the 
south of France. They accused him also of 
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treachery in breaking his word of parole ; and 
liis character in general did not stand very 
high for truth and sincerity. 

This prince obtained, howerer, the regency 
by appointment of the Estates, but the edu- 
cation and personal care of the king was not 
trusted to the Duke of Anjou; the Duke 
of Burgundy, the king's uncle by the father's 
.«ide, and the Duke of Bourbon,' who bore 
him the same relation by the mother's^ being 
appointed his immediate personal guardians. 

Unhappily fot France, the regent Dtike 
of Anjou had a private interest of his own 
entirely different from that of the kingdom 
4U; large. The last Queen of Sicily and 
.Maj^les was the celebrated Joan, who poek 
jessed these fair provinces in her own rights 
J%e was a profligate and mfamous person, 
who, besides leading a vidtms course of life» 
had rid herself <^ her husband, Andrew, 
ky assassination. It is said, that one day 
this unfortunate prince found her weaving 
•it cord made of silk and' gold so remark- 
able in appeaannce, that he was induced ^ 
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9tSs. what pjurpose she designed to apply it 
to. Joan truly answered, ^^ it was designed 
to hang her husband with;" and shortly 
after caused this cruel assassination to be 
performed by the very cord in question. 
At the period of her death, this unhappy 
queen, by the counsel and advice of the 
Pope, bequeathed her crown and dominions 
to the Duke of Anjou, who, with the flatter* 
ing prospect before him, of a kiiigdom which 
was to be his own, was little disposed to pay 
due attention to the interests of that coun* 
txy of which he was regent for his nephew. 
One of his first resolutions, (and certainly 
one which could not be vindicated on any 
principle of morality,) was to seize upon the 
treasures of the late King Charles, his bro^ 
ther, who, by his policy and economy, had 
amassed large sums of gold and silver, which 
he kept concealed in the castle of Melun* 
Th^ sum amounted, it is said, to seventeen 
millions of francs. Violence, and even direatft 
^ deaths v^ere unscrupulously employed^ to 
mvke the old officers of Charles communis 
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cate the knowledge of his treasure. They 
were at length obliged to produce it; and 
the Duke of Anjou took possession of this 
mass of wealth. 

The first effort of the new government, 
divided as they were by the various claims 
of the princes of the blood, was exerted to 
procure a settlement amongst them ; and for 
some time at least, their desire of a relaxa- 
tion of taxes seemed to intimate a sincere 
wish to alleviate the heavy burdens of the 
people. This flattering prospect disappeared 
under the disunion of the princes of the blood 
royal. We have already said that the Re- 
gent Duke of Anjou seized upon the trea- 
sures of his brother Charles V., without 
having any personal title to do so ; he em- 
ployed them, as I will hereafter show you, 
ia an attempt on Naples and Sicily — ^a purr* 
pose which proved totally useless to himself, 
and dangerous to France, on which it entailed 
a long course of disasters. 

There was at this time a schism in the 
Roman Catholic Church ; that is, two Popesf 
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jbad been ohosen, who ,wfHre Adcnowledged 
in opp^tion to ,e{^li other by cl^BSeient^kkig^ 
doms of tbe CShrisUan world, and iboth of 
whom aspired to wield the ^word and the 
Jieys of .Saint Peter. The ^»e, who aaaumed 
;jthe Dame of Urban, resided at .Rome ; the 
4>ther, under .the title of Pope Clement, iheld 
Ms seat of ohurch government at AvigmsB^ 
in the sooth of France. £aeh ;had im ae^^ 
»te college of .cardinals, and .each <afi6dttted 
'the power and anthmty of the full p^yaal 
insray. 

The Duke of Ai\jou had no fpemt ^diffi- 
jCttlty in prevailiiig upon <the anti^popc^ 
-Clement, to declare in imQur of hi» title ^ 
ibe .crown. of ^Naples and SieUy, lunder itib/& 
'bequest.of Queen Joan. He: did 6o urilh ithe 
greater^show of authority, as he aUef ^{iA#t 
the deceased Joan had put .all her dominipai 
and seignidBtes at thedispoaiil of.ihe Chuich, 
«Dd that, therefore, the Pope had. the ationg** 
luA reason for st^portingaad^defeiidii^ hfir 
•tthsequent bequest to the Ufake of .Ai^ou» 
»bich .was made by his conseiil;. 
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While, therefore, Anjou was pursuing his 
own ends, the English might have made con* 
siderable, and perhaps successful efforts, for 
the recovery of the dominions which they.. 
had lost in France. Of these dominions^ 
Calais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne, places 
which had to be garrisoned at a great ex- 
pense, were the chief remains of Edward 
III/s conquests which his successor retained. 
They were important towns, and required, 
large garrisons. Cherbourg and Brest were 
1378. also at this time in the hands of the Englislu 
That nation had been admitted into the 
former town by the King of Navarre, wheii 
he lost his other dominions in Normandy; 
and the Duke of Breti^e had given up 
Brest to them in the like manner, when he 
found that the French king was likely tQ 
espel him from his duchy. 

It was after much entreaty that the En^^ 
Ush Parliament consented to the continuaneft 
of the heavy taxes necessary to the defence 
pf these possessions, and for the maintenance 
of a lingerii^ warfere, which had not been 
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of late years gilded over either by national 
glory or success. They did consent, how^ 
ever, and their doing so was absolutely 
necessary to maintain the war in Bretagne ; 
for, although the duke had returned to that 
country, in consequence of the invitation of 
his subjects, who were determined to resist 
&eir subjection to the crown of France, still 
it was impossible that he could be successful 
in maintaining the independence of Bre« 
tagne or his own, without assistance from 
England. 

A large army was therefore sent into 
France by the way of Calais, under the 
conummd of the Earl of Buckingham, after- 
w^ds known as the good Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester, uncle to King Richard IL 
This force did little more than waste the 
neighbourhood after the fashion of the later 
English invaders ; and when they advanced 
towards Bretagne, in which province ihey 
were destined to serve, the death of Clmrieif 
V. had inspired their ally, John de Moiit* 
ibrt, with the hopes of making a separate 
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peaee with France, without embarrassing' 
•hiiMelf with the claims of his allies of Eng* 
iand. The reason of this dereliction, was^ 
that he found his subjects, although attai^d 
to his person, and determined against sdb* 
jeotion to France, yet equally offended wilk 
^ ^trictalliance with England, aivl indisr 
posed to admit these oonSsderates into ilieir 
strong places and castles. The. Avke wa& 
ikerefore induced to try whether he eouU 
•be adndtted to peace with *the Frendi g^ 
vermnent of the day by a separate teeatjs 
"now that tiie death of die king, who hated 
Mm peraonally, had remored every obstacle 
to his becoming connected with France as. 
u vassal. With diis view, foUowing a -po&of 
whicfa^was that of a perfidious age, De Mon^ 
fof t, on the one hand, invited the. English 
to lay siege 'to Nantes, the capital town of 
iBiretftgne,'a8SUting them that he would sap^ 
)>oi^1iiem with a sufficient axmy; while, wk 
tiief tither, he negotiated for ta sepamte* peaee 
witih the auihorilies wiio had aocoeediHi.to 
tke^v^mment <tf Vkmo^. He found Utde 
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^ffieuby in the exeeution of Im pinpose^ 
aad^ heipg reeaiTed by the Fraachinto tiuHO 
alliance, he dictated to his late allies tho 
fim^Ui^ as a meaflmre of necessity, the eva- 
cn&mi of the temtodeft of Br«tagne,^ wMdb 
Ikey had entered at his request. It is re^ 
sarkable, that notwith«taading this, striking 
instance, of peifidy, the Duke of Bretagne 
•iteiiied so much influence widi the Frenck 
aaud English as to be able again to impose 
kknself upon both in the character of a me* 
dilitor. 

' Both these kingdoms, indeed, were at 1Jii« 
tbie in a situation un^voUrable alike to 
foieign and domestic policy, and which 
abKged them to submit rather to the course 
«f events, than attempt to direct them* 
Chariies VI. of France, and Richard 11. of 
England, were both minors. Neither was 
of distinguished capacity, though both of 
good dispositions. Each was held in the 
mam^ement of uncles or near relations, 
9rho quarrelled among theanselves, pursued 
their own interests, with little regard to those 
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of their sovereign, and entirely negle^d 
those duties which they w^Te solemnly bound 
to discharge. 

The condition of the two kingdoms resem- 
bled each other, like that of the soyere^ns. 
The people, in either country, exhausted 
with taxation, and with all the eyils of a 
burdensome war, had shown themselyes 
mutinous and insubordinate ; and the great 
insurrection of Wat Tyler and the com- 
mons of England rivalled in its horrors tlie 
Jacquerie of France, and the stilUcoiiti- 
nued mutinies of Paris. In a word, the state 
of the two kingdoms resembled that which 
is told of the hound and the deer, who ex* 
hausted themselyes in a long jcourse, until 
the stag became unable for a last effort at 
escape, while the dog was equally incapable 
of a final attempt to secure his prey. 

Abroad, both kingdoms were embarrassed 
with factious neighbours, — ^the Flemings, 
for example, whose numerous and constiant 
intestine divisions formed a temptation to 
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die French and English to take a part in 
their dissensions. 

Before giving an account, therefore, of 
the intestine discords of the princes of the 
blood at court, the rash expedition of the 
Duke of Anjou to Naples, and other matters 
concerning France alone, we will say some- 
thing of the disorders of Flanders, ii\ which 
France and England were as usual inte- 
rested. 

You remember the fate of Jacob d' Arte- 
ville the brewer, at one time the uncon- 
trolled demagogue among the citizens of the 
great towns in Flanders, and at length slain 
in a tumult by the inhabitants of Ghent 
This person had a son named Philip, who, 
undeterred by his father's fate, and pos- 
sessed of his father's popular talents, con- 
trived to raise himself to as much authority 
among his fellow-citizens as ever was pos- 
sessed by his father^ though the ally of 
Edward III. This was no sudden achieve- 
ment Philip d'Arteville, appalled perhaps 
by his father's fate, remained during early 
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life estranged from aU the objects of popukir' 
ambition, and living mucb a» ar privttte &^ 
sdsn. But a set of events were on the eve 
of taking place, whidi tended in theffip coiw 
aecyuences to eall him into public view aad^ 
araon* 

The people of Bruges, with the eenseat 
of the Earl of Flanders, had meditated cer- 
tam inqirovements on the channel of the 
river Lys. This gave great umbrage to tker 
<Hlitodhs of Ghent, lest the course of the 
river should be interrupted; and a factions- 
was formed in tliat city, distinguished by: 
wearing wMte hats, at the head of which 
\vtB placed John Lyon, a burgess, who had 
c»ee been in great estimation with the Earl' 
of Flanders, but now adopted the popular- 
side, and became that prince's bitter enemy* 
• The wearers of the white hats rose in mu- 
tiny, defeated and killed die bailie of Ghenls^ 
who attempted to subdue them in the name of 
the earl, andniade sallies i&om the town, bum-* 
ing tie earl's castle of Andreghen, Several 
F^^aees in Flanders made common cause with 
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Ghent ; whjle die earl threatened the eitjr 
#tdi seveie ptuiidmieiit f^ns the loas aad- 
insttlts to which he had been subjeoled ; and 
wsA thatporposehe besieged^ orratherbleek-" 
aded, the town, with litde effect The great 
pepttlati^i of the Ghentois^ enabled them W 
keep the field, notwithstanding the disjdes^ 
si^e of the earl; and although many citiaens 
<£»approved internally of the violence of the 
white hats,- no burgher dared publicly dissent 
from their proceedings. The insurgents ob** 
tain^d several advantages over the earl, and 
even compelled him to raise the siege of the 
phce. Still it was apparent to wise men, that 
the white hats were falling in reputation; and 
their leader John Lyon having died under 
suspicion of peiscm, it was thoii^ht impossi- . 
ble to find any man of sufficient courage or in* 
flueiice to supply his place; and thus a severe 
sdfack from the opposite party was likely to 
overthrowthe insurgent faction. Atth]S#erkk 
Philip d'Arteville emerged Jfrom obscurity, 
^d rose to the head and management of the 
insurgentsof Ohent^ securii^ his authority by 
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many acts of arbitrary power. D* Arteville 
was specially encouraged to the part lie acted 
by the instigation of a subtle citizen called 
Peter Dubois, wbo, before promising him 
his interest in the city, thus questioned him, 
whether he possessed the qualities necessary 
for a demagogue. " Can ye bear yourself 
high," said he, *^ and be cruel among the 
commons, and especially in such things as 
we sliall have to do? A man is nothings 
worth, unless he be feared and dreaded, and 
at the same time renowned for cruelty. Thus 
must the Flemings be governed ; and you 
must have no more regard for the life of man, 
or pity for their sufferings, than of the life of 
the brutes which we kill for food." Philip 
d' Arteville assented to this lesson ; and by 
the recommendation of Dubois, and the re- 
collection of his father's original popularity, 
he was chosen governor of Ghent, and leader 
of the insurgents in Flanders. 

Thus were the Earl of Flanders, and the 
citizens of liis towns, once more in open arms 
against each other. The French, espousing. 


^ 
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as fonnerly, the cause of the Earl of Flan-^ 
ders, dispatched forces to his assistance ; and 
the English government, though distracted 
by domestic confusion, failed not, as usual^ 
to send to Calais an army to assist D'Ar* 
teville and the insurgent citizens. 

The French prince, who had tlie greatest 
personal interest in this revolt of Flanders, 
was Philip, Duke of Burgundy, son-in-law 
and heir to the earl of that country. To 
him, therefore, the Earl of Flanders naturally 
carried his complaint, stating, that these trai* 
tors, the insurgents of Ghent, his own native 
liegemen, had destroyed the house in which 
he was bom, broken to pieces the font in 
which he was christened, done him every 
manner of despite, and were now likely to 
ruin his remaining heritage. In all this 
the Duke of Burgundy saw the necessary 
desolation of a heritage that should one day 
be his own, and therefore, having much in- 
fluence in the administration of France, he 
resolved that the king, his nephew, and all 
his peers, should march into Flanders, and 
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iigbt agwnst iiime n»w^[eat burg^ssei^ wkv 
'liwre likely ti» kjr that fine cmmtrf entizdy 
^rmte, or d^dare itinebpieadexit ef ite eavt 
4^ liis nobitity; Acoeidiiigly, tiie King oF 
Franee,' imder the gfuidoaee of his imelei. 
the Duke of Buf gttttdy^ msmhedi into Waa^. 
ders^ at the head of eighty thomand men. 
r The war was ooaducted widi: gveatv^onr 
dn the port of the IVendi. Yet Phiifr 
df Arteville^ o& tUs trying oeeasioD, skswedr 
both dexterity and coaiage.. Fran Qlmatk 
and tJie eenfederale towns he eeUected ai 
UpanxeTOQH army. Those- who itfoghb nndi^ 
him were arrayed in caB»od£» of diSemnt 
eolours^ to miffk the various towns they be^ 
Icmged to ; they w^e armed dxie^y witk 
pAi^s, and fought entirely on foot, fmrmii^ 
tee main battalion op divieioii* Tl^ir eaj^ 
flin, l^Artevitle, alone kept a good home 
beside him, not for the purpose of flight, b«l 
fep tfaa^ of following the Freseh in the ehase, 
ti4ieh, he doubted not, would be the ee»« 
sequence of the battle. He country, divided 
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flemktgBu 

After ficune lewer flhigwikhes, the twa 
flxmies encountered ^each other in apitelieiL 
liattle near the t^wn of Rosebepque. The 
iFkmings,.for a tine, made a most desperate y^\^ 
and ;galknt defence ; but as they w^e at^ ^o^< 
iacked by the tflower of the French chivalr]£» 
headed by the princes of the blaod, and h^ 
the king in peiBon, vthe insuigents were-i^ 
iength Jbcoken by the ehiorge of the horses 
endrlanees. As the, knights and^men-at-araif 
gave :BO ^jimrter to an enemy, whom th^ 
3»ekonedso inferior to themselves, twenty^ 
five thousand men .were left slain upon th^ 
jield. Philip d'Arteville fell bravely fig]il^ 
ing ; and the victory mw 80 well i«p«>>ted» 
4hat:ni0st of the (towns which had been i^ 
iflsinxeetimi, ^subnitted peaoeably to the 
dominion sA Fiance, though Ghent stiJI 
]tdd jottt 

J9iorUy afWr -he Ihad been thus r^lace4 
in his dommkms» Louis, Count of FJan^tex% 
died^aod the OdkeoCJSuigiuidy beeome^ealar 
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blished as a very great prince, enjoying not 
only his deceased father-in-law's seigniories, 
which comprehended the whole country of 
Flanders, but his own dominions of But* 
gundy and Artois, — ^forming together a 
strong, compact, and powerful principality, 
which, though now its lord was so nearly 
connected with the crown of France as to 
be its principal regent^ became in after 
times a dreaded enemy of that power. 

About this time, the Kingof France, by &i6 
advice of the Duke of Burgundy, was wed^ 
ded to a beautiful German princess, Isabella^ 
daughter of the Duke of Bavaria. It was 
relnarkable that the young prince declined 
acceding to the match, until, contrary to th« 
usage of princes, he was permitted to see 
the princess to whom he was to be betroth'^* 
ed. He was delighted with her external 
beauty, but had no means of perceiving the 
bad qualities of tlte mind which was lodged 
in so beautiful a form. Meanwhile the dake 
took the opportunity of the king's Germaik 
mateh^ to make an advantageous bargaiii for 
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his own son with the daughter and heireeest 
of Albert, Count of Zealand, Hainault, and 
Holland, affording the prospect of a succession 
which might make a formidable addition to 
the dominions of Burgundy and Flanders. 

From the bloody field of Rosebecque, in 
which the power of the insurgent Flemings 
had been broken, the young King of France 
hurried back to his own capital of Rtris, 
which had been for a considerable time more 
or less in mutiny against him, as formerly 
i^^ainst his fetber Charles V. The Parisian. 
h|ul rendered their city in some degree te- 
nable by buUding walls, digging trenches, 
drawing barricades across the street, and 
thus impeding the entrance of the military; 
and they themselves had assumed the title 
of maillotins, or malleters, from the mallets 
with which they were generally armed. In 
order to overawe the young king, they disr 
played before him tliis force, amounting to 
thirty thousand men ; but, instead of being 
flaunted, Charles was provoked by their as- 
suming an appearance of menace, and, deft* 
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fettling fbek jiQmheifs, ^at^^ Uscai^tal 
if by foiee of aruiS9.wid seii»d,.withoat scru*- 
•ple> upao two <Hr thtee .hundred leaders .qf 
the malleters, sevejeal of ^i^hom were pul to 
death for tsosae saooemye daya, in reqmtal 
of ionofter acts of uiaubordination. The gates- 
;of the city were also puUed.doiKm, the oltir 
sens disaimedy and tlte iinsiurreolioii for H^ 
tme was effootualLy subdued* 1 

Sd^laud, weakened AS at iwas by e:sitesotf 
losses and internid muitiny, was still toi> 
:paweriiul not to be ^appealed to duwg tibei^ 
^imes of con&siQn. When the Floiwi^^. 
were in inauireotion, the English, ^thoi^k 
they ridiculed the idea of giving them p.eou>^ 
niai'y assistanae, whieh D' Artevillerequir o^ 
were yet (disposed to send troops to the oOAr 
tinent} to skYidl tibipsel\;i9s <of the genetal 
^onfusicuou 

WiOx this vkms two tpn^osUioiis weiy^ 
^ade to the British Patliament By Ih^ 
-ooe^ John of Gaunjt» on receivin^>an ailowv 
•aBce of Icerty thottsand pounds, or tboittr^ 
-^ibautsy.den^aittd hinuself wiUsi^to Jindcistake 
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im expedition into Castile ; but as the pur- 
pose of this must have been a conquest for 
his own benefit, without any corresponding 
national advantage, the Parliament declined 
Altering upon this proposal, which was after* 
wards, however, unfortunately resumed. 
' They were more willing to listen to a pro- 
posal made by the Bishop of Norwich, for the 
support of the Flemings. Hiis military prelate 
had already distinguished himself by quelling 
some insurrections in his own bishopric. He 
now offered his services, upon certain terms, 
of money to be paid, to raise three thousand 
men-at-arms and three thousand archers^ 
which he proposed to transport to Calais, 
and there act in behalf of the Flemings. 
This was also in some measure a religious 
undertaking ; for the warlike bishop, who 
declared stoutly for the rights of Pope Ur- 
ban in the schism of the church, made it a 
principal object of his expedition, to remove 
his competitor Clement, whom he held to 
be an antipope, from the city of Avignon. 
The nobles of England thought well of this 

VOL. HI. R 
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enteipnse of the Uahop ; but idi&e th€f 
were in deUberation upon the subject, 4s 
bottle of Rosebeeque was fought, in wUdi 
D' ArteviUe was killed, and his anay of in* 
surgentB totally defeated, whof eby the whole 
country of Flandeni fell to the Frendi intev 
re^ which was naturally embraced by the 
Duke of Burgundy, son-in-law and sucoa»- 
sor of the last earl, Louis of Flanders. Then,, 
indeed, the English government blamed 
their own indecision, and began to eeniofe 
each other for not having sent timely sue. 
cours to D'Arteville. ^^ Had these poor 
Flemings,"' they said, " who ibught so welt 
in their own rude manner, been joined by 
but two thousand English spears and six 
thousand archers, not a Frenchman would, 
have esoi^d death or captivity. But there 
is a good time to come. He French kin^ 
has conquered Flanders; we will conquer 
it again for Richard of England." This, 
species of reasoning induced many distin* 
guished men, as Sir Hugh Calverley and 
others, to join the expedition under &e BMififi 
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irf Neamkk, $lAough its chance of snecess 
WW giwfly diminished by the defeat of Rose- 
beoqne. 

Tfce mai&Bl prekte took the sea accord- 
i^ly, and hmded at Calais the 23d day of 
April, 138a When the English arrived at thi* 
place, die Bidw^ of Norwidk was in great 
fcaete to move against the Earl of Flanders ; 
^though, strictly speaking, his commissiont 
Mnited Mbl to attack and destrt^ tha^ only 
who owned Clement as the Pope. Some 
Spates titere were npon this subject ; but 
Ae fiery prelate was not to be restrained 
by FemoBStrances, nor disposed to limit his 
commission to the letter. He "defeated an 
tomy of thirty thousand French and Fle- 
wings^ in the French interest, and made 
Mmself master of Gravelines and Dunkirk, 
Burburgh, and several other towns; and 
besieged Ypres, which was valiantly defend- 
ed. The besiegers sent to the pec^le of 
Ghent, who had still, notwithstanding the 
defeat at Rosebecque, remained in insur- 
reedon against the Earl of Flanders; and 
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98 they joyfully obeyed the summons, and 
came in large numbers, with great hope 
of success, the siege was closely pressed* 
The King of France, therefore, instigated 
foy the Duke of Burgundy, his uncle, assem*- 
bled an army of twenty thousand men-atr 
arms, and more than threescore thousand of 
other troops, for the purpose of relieving 
Ypres, 

This news alarmed the bishop, whose 
force was too weak to abide the anrival of 
suchanamy. The dege was raked in 8uch 
haste and disorder, that the besiegers took 
different routes to secure themselves ; some 
marching towards Burburgh, under Sir 
Hugh Calverley and Sir Thomas Trivet; 
and the rest of the army, under the per- 
sonal command of the bishop, retreating 
towards Gravelines. The party under Cal- 
verley halted for some time at the town of 
Bergues. The French host approached them 
just after they had occupied the place. ^^ It 
was beautiful," says Froissart, " to behold 
this royal armament, tfieir banners and pen- 
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Bons flying, their spears and helmets glis^ 
tening against the sun, their number so great 
that it could not be ascertained, and their 
spears appearing like a thick wood !" Sir 
Hugh Calverley was-at first inclined to have 
fought the French at Bergues, disdaining all- 
difference of numbers ; but, on better reflec* 
tions, withdrew to the town of Burburgh, 
which was stronger, though unfortunately 
the houses were most of them thatched, and^ 
thus liable to be set on fire. . 

Here the party of English defended them-^ 
selves valiantly for some time, until the King 
of France ordered a great number of fagots 
for filling the ditches of the place, as one 
determined to carry it by storm. A small 
piece of silver, called a blank, was paid 
to each peasant who should bring a fagot, 
and on these terms the ditches were soon 
filled* In this extremity, the English lead* 
ers were glad to compound for permission 
to evacuate the place safely, and return 
to Calais. Gravelines, whither the greater 
part of the English had retired, and where 
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^ bidbop commanded in pearaton, was sw^ 
rendered in like manner, aod a» Ae sane: 
QMditioiia as barbiiTgb. 

This eaupeditioa of the Bishqp of Ner*^ 
mch gave litde satis&etMm to "die Englidi ; 
and dwugh it certakdy was notnoce usekaa 
thaii aiest ei those whkdi had %tdi]r been 
uiidertehexi ipa Fraacey the biflhiap uadbrwei^ 
belih eensure and fine for its bad success. 
Ma ^ Gaxmt, the Ddce cxf Lancastor, waa 
rather pleased than otherwise with the nn** 
fiMttiuute issue of the BiAop of Norwach's 
aMesapt; yet he soight hare learned^ &em 
tibe £EHte of the Duke of Aia^otb whase sitoA* 
tiaii ia the court of France nearly reseift* 
Ued his own in that of Enghmd^ tiiat he 
]B%ht hen loser, raliher than a:gainer, by 'Ika 
^n^rpme which he himself meditaied, even 
if he had succeeded in the commeacemeiEL. 
IW foUowing is a bnef ^soount of the N«a« 
jfttBlkmk expedition, which we have pos t po a ed 
tifi BOW, thoi^h it actually toek plaoe So 
attfy as 1382 :— The Duke of Anjou, I haw 
told y^% had made free wath the treasmreaaC 
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Im bfotlier Ctanrleg V., in order tosiqppoft 
tike elaim of succession^ which the Pope aad 
the Queen Joan had given him in Sicily and 
.Naples^ Dazzled with the proi^eot of a 
kinffdom, he unwarily sacrificed the real 
p„L ,*h he r«Lei « E^t <f 
Fnuice, for the romantic project of mafcing 
Mottelf a king in Italy. His brother, the 
Doke of Burgundy, who ejEpected to suo^ 
«eeed him as regent, encouraged him in his 
desperate enterprise. 

The Duke of Anjou employed the wealth 
whkh he had acquired, in levying an army, 
which, m the days when the Free Companies 
were everywhere to be found, was^ while 
there were funds to pay them^ a matter cf 
snuch" ease. He acquired the aid of the 
Earl of Savoy, who joined Anjou. with a 
<iaiisaderable body of his followers. In his 
pcogress through Sicily, the French prinee 
eoined money, and assumed the titles of 
King of Naples, of Sicily, and Jerusalem, 
Duk« oi Apulia and of Calabria* On the 
•^r hand, his ^mpetitor. Chiles de Dti- 
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lazzo, as nearest heir of Queen Joan, claiifited 
her kingdom as his inheritance, and his title 
was affirmed by Pope Urban on dmilar 
grounds to those which moyed his rival Cle** 
ment to prefer that of the Duke of Anjou. 

This prince had no means of withstanding 
such an army as that led by the Duke of An- 
jou. Upon his first arrival, therefore, in full 
strength, he resolved to avoid fighting, and 
watch the cotirse of events. He saw with 
considerable equanimity Ids country laid 
waste, and the city of Naples possessed by 
his rival. Charles of Durazzo, however, being 
satisfied in his own mind that the wealth of 
the Duke of Anjou must, in a short time, 
be exhausted, and his army disbanded for 
want of supplies, continued to protract the 
struggle. 

Accordingly, the necessity of paying and 
supporting an army, which consisted of fifity 
thousand men at least, soon exhausted all 
the treasures which the Duke of Anjou had 
been able to collect. His rival exercised 
effectually the arts of Italian policy, and, by 
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ptplix negotiation, amused the Frenchman 
with personal challenges which he never de** 
signed to fulfil; so that at length, his army 
being almost totally dissolved, and his trea« 
sures entirely exhausted, Louis of Anjou 
died of depressed spirits and disappointed 
hopes, at die village of Ban, the 10th of 
October, 1383. Charles of Duiazzo, that 
he might seem to carry on his dissimulation 
even after the death of his rival, wore moum-r 
ing for thirty days for the death of his com-*' 
petitor and mortal enemy — ^after which he 
took possession of his crown. 

It is said, that the ultimate cause of An-^ 
jou's ruin was a faithless follower, entitled 
Peter Graon, a Breton noble, afterwards 
frequently, but unhappily, disting^hed in 
French history. He was a man of talent and 
social habits, for which he was highly valued 
at the profligate court of France. This 
Craon had followed the Duke of Anjou to 
Italy, and in his necessities, that prince sent 
him to bring some supplies of money, which 
he had left in France under the charge of his 
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princess. The fidse emissary obtamed tfae 
Bioiiey; but, instead of bring;ing it back, as 
tile count had joined him, he spent it at 
Venice in profligate, riotous, and expensxina 
pleasures* Having, notwitihstanding, ren* 
tared back to Paris afiber the Duke of Ab-* 
jou's decease, Craon fell at first under the 
displeasare of the king, and was severely 
fined for breach of trust ; but afterwards, by 
die arts primer to such parasites, he reco- 
vered the favour of tiie courts and again 
had confidence reposed in him, which put 
in his power once more the means of abiw 
sing and betraying it 

About diis time, the Duke of Sretagne^. 
who had borne aims in the camp of the Kii^ 
of France during the expedition of the Bisibep 
ef Norwich, ventured ta make his appear^ 
anee in the character of negotiator of a peae« 
between France and !&igland^ — ^a dbaraetei^ 
somewhat ^gularly assmoned by one who^ 
lUse John de Montfeitf had been unfei^ful 
to both kingdoms. Neitiber^ however, were 
prepared^ by the el>urse ef events, to subnrit 
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tD nodentte terms; and wUle the Bngliflk 
refused to hold in vassalage of France tbe 
Um places which diey still retained in diat 
UnfedoDi, the Fr^Oidi w€ve equally anwi]ii»fir- 

flli^bteflit miespmiAei^ possession en ikeb^ 
floiL No solid terras of peace, 1iiet«fere) 
esMld be adjusted between the ornitendiBg 
powexs. 

In the meantime, France, more eq>edatly- 
ils 8C»xfeh-weslern provinces, continued to 
suffer from tiiie Free Companies, or bands of 
afm^ed men, of whom I have e£ten toM yoft 
before ; ikey owned no king or coonlay, bnt 
assembled in towns imd oasties, where tiiey 
made their living by force, and at the ea^ 
fcsise of the neighboarfe>od. Manyofthem^ 
we have seen, rose from being captams el 
sachrobbers-^-for such was their true descr^ 
tien — into knights and generdb of greiEt con- 
sequence. I &ink, however, you will better 
meiderstand the chaemct^ of tiiis sort of pev* 
sasis, and conceive the scourge iSaej must 
Iteve been to a peaceful country^ by a short 
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account of the history and death of two of 
their number. 

The province of Auvergne was particu*-. 
krly haunted by this banditti, because it 
abounds with passes, rocks, hills, and strong- 
holds, of which the Free Companions knew 
admirably how to take advantage in war* 
Several of the most renowned leaders had 
settled themselves there, for the same rea- 
son diat a mountainous region is peopled by 
eagles, hawks, and other birds of prey, to 
whom it affords opportunities of rapine, and 
means of concealment. Two of these £ree«> 
hooters were distinguished above the others 
by their courage, intelligence, and activity ; 
their names, (at least the epithets by whidt 
they were distinguished in the wars,) were 
Amergot Marcell, and Geoffirey Tete-noir, 
that is. Black-head. They both professed to 
espouse the English cause; but it may be 
supposed that they only chose it because it 
afforded the most unlimited privilege of plmb* 
der. Froissart's account of the death of these 
two celebrated Companions is one of the 
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most picturesque passives of his lively work^ 
md will make you better acquainted with the 
lawless men who existed in that distracted 
time) than a long dissertation of mine. 

Geoffrey T^te-noir obtained, by bribing a 
domestic, the means of obtaining possession^ 
for himself and company, of the strong castle 
of Ventadour, belonging to an aged earl of 
that name, a quiet, peaceful man, whom 
the robbers dismissed without injury : such, 
indeed^ had been the bargaiitof his treacher- 
ous squire, who surrendered the place. Geof- 
frey Tete-noir here prosecuted his profession 
with great success. '^ He was a hardy man," 
says the historian, ^^ who knew neither fear 
nor pity, and would put to death a knight or 
squire as soon as a peasant, for he cared for 
no one ; and he was so much dreaded by his 
men, that none dared displease him.'- This 
chieftain assembled a band of four hundred 
men, to whom he paid high wages monthly 
with the utmost regularity. He protected 
the country around Ventadour, so that no 
one dared make incursions upon the terri- 


torjr. Ib his cartfe lie kdd a hmi ef 0{i€» 
Biarkeiiy. wkg i» gveds.aacL fimmhwray ciodi tC 
Bmaeek, pellry and i&e»ery, with ir«9i aid 
steel ware, leadwc^ and c^er €<nBmodit!efiiy 
wore to be foosd a* plrarttful as in ttie dty 
ef Paris. The easde ws» fiedly rkHuaffled fiNP 
asi^e, had it been ta h»t seren jesses* Nay, 
•eoananally, to showhkindependmiee, T^te^ 
»eir chose to make war on the Ei^lish as 
weUasthe French; and this jovial cewse of 
Mfe he led for many years, more dreaded than 
aay lawful authority in the ceaistry where ke 


Bat when the French interest began t» 
reeover itself in these dis^iets, &e noble» 
and knights umted themselres tc^ther §mt- 
the purpose of besiegingthe forts and casdisa 
of which these robbers had possession, and 
defiyering the country, by fidbr means or by 
fi»ce, from these lawless compaakms. 

Acefflrdingiy, Sir William Lignm;, Sir 
John Bim-lance, and many others, kni^ta 
«C Awirei^e and of the distriet of the L»-^ 
BUMBD, formed the mege of Ventad^ff, fer 
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liie safiety of wbkh Tete^noir was zto wtey 
iiifltreased, haying plenty of ammanitien and 
|xnmsions. But one (fey, as he was heading 
Ins men in a sally, he received a crossbow 
Axat in the face. The medical ^rsons 
lii^nght that the wound was unattended with 
danger, had the patient observed the regimen 
prescribed ; but he was a £ree«>living person, 
nnwont to sel&denial of any kind. The 
oonsequence of his careless course was, that 
tbe wound proved mortal. When Geofirey 
Tete-noir felt himself very ill, he summoned 
the principal officers of his Free Company to 
his dying bed. He reminded them that he 
had long been their true captain, and, being 
now about to die, was desiroiKi to' see them 
unite to choose a chieftain in his stead, who 
might be able to defend this strong and well- 
furnished castle, until the French should raise 
the siege. ^^ I have served," he added, 
<< chiefly under the shadow of the King of 
England, hdiding the service to be one in 
v^idk there is much to be got, and you will 
do well to ehoose one who shall follow the 
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flame policy.'^ The Companions beard their 
Commander's words in siiencey and when they 
answered, it was to offer to Tete-noir the 
choice of his successor. Having named a 
kinsman of his own to this office, the patient 
proceeded to make his will ; and it was one 
which, while it shows the wealth acquired by 
such people, is a curious evidence of their 
superstition, and their wild and irregular 
ideas of property, even when it was their 
own. *' In yonder chest," said the dying 
brigand, " are thirty thousand marks. I 
wai give them according to my conscience. 
First, to the chapel of Saint George, in this 
castle, fifteen hundred marks, to be spent in 
repairing the same; next, to my mistress^ 
who has truly and faithfully attended me, 
two thousand five hundred francs ; to Allan 
Roux, whom I liave named your captain, 
four thousand francs; five hundred to the 
varlets of my chamber; fifteen hundred to the 
officers of my household ; the rest I give and. 
bequeath thus : — Ye be about thirty Compa- 
nions, all of one band ; ye ought to be breth- 
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yen, witib^ut debate, anger, or strife amoi!!^ 
y<m» Hfirraigpaid these legacies, I will tiiaf; 
y<m divide l&e residue of the money, whidk 
jT^tt idkall find in yonder ekesf^ truly and 
equally among you tiiirty. But if you be not 
MBten# with my bequest, and that the d^rvfl 
do $et debate amongst yon, there stands a 
stout a3iEe, break up ike coffer, scramblefor tha 
niim€^, and get it who ean !" The residu- 
ary legatees replied, that as they had alwiqra 
regarded their captain, while living, with 
tove and awe, so ttiey would follow his be* 
liests when dead. 

They c<mtinued* to respeet Geoffirey's tes^- 
tament after his death. But his suceessc^ 
Allan RooXy being surprised in a pieee of 
iiktended treachery, was put to tike sword, 
iBid &e castle of Ventadour taken. 

The history of Ameig^ Marcell, whom 
we have mentioned as a brother in the trade 
of war, and an occasional partner of T^te* 
Aoir, gives us a similar joeture of their life, 
mds worthy had, in like masiier^ acquired 
l3b strong eaede of Aloys, in Auvergne^ 

vox, HI. s 
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•from it he inad« many successful inroads 
upon the country, which produced him a 
revenue of twenty thousand florins. But 
about the time of Tete-neir's death, the Earl 
of Armagnac, and several French lords, were 
commissioned to get these robbers out of the 
country by bribery, if that should be necesh 
sary, since force was a doubtful and danger* 
ous remedy. Marceli ^vas after a time per- 
suaded that he had better accept the offer 
made him, renounce his unlawful and vio* 
lent proceedings, and, by means of the trear 
sure he had acquired, live in. future a peaceful 
life. In these sentimenis, he delivered up 
to the Earl of Armagnac the castle of Aloys, 
situated in the very heart of Auvergne. 
, But when he had resigned this strong-^ 
hold, he began to repent of having done 8o» 
and of having adopted reformed courses. He 
felt that there was a diminution of the re* 
spect and awe which he formerly inspired 
whenever his name was pronounced. The 
origand is said to have lamented his chaDge 
of condition to the old companions of hia 
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ripine; and his recollections, as delivered 
by the historian, give a lively picture of his 
successful robberies. 

• " To 'pillage and rob," he said, " all 
things centered, was a good life ;" and so 
he repented him of his good resolutions^ 
and thus addressed his old companions : — 
^^ Sirs, there is no sport or glory in thiA 
WoAA among men of war, but to use such 
life as we have done in time past. What a 
jdy was it to us when we rode forth at ad- 
venture, and sometimes found by the way a 
rich prior or merchant, or a route of mules 
of Montpelier, of Narbonne, of Toulouse, 
or of Carcassonne, laden with Brujssels cloth, 
or with furs (doming from the fairs,, or of 
spicery ware from Bruges, from Damascus, 
firom Alexandria ! Whatever we met, all, 
was ours, or else ransomed at our pleasure. 
Then, for our living, the peasants of Limosin 
daily brought to our castle, wheat^flour,r 
ready*baked bread, forage for our horses,^ 
good wines, beeves and &t she^, pullets 
and wild fowlf We wer^ furnished a&. 


llM>iigh we had been kings ; wImh we vrnk 
foKtkytlie whole country trembledtor fear; ail 
was ours, going and connag. How we to<dt 
Carhishe, and James the Bourge of Com- 
peigne ; and how I and Perot of Bemojs 
todc. Chalucet! How did we aeaie -wbk 
Iktle aid the strong caatle of MascqiaBlf and 
how I received in naasoni thereof five thou- 
sand francs, told ^bwn on a £$ir taUe, aad 
showed my gendeness by fb]f;iving another 
thousand, for respect to the dauphin's chal* 
dren ! By my £Aith, this was a fiur and a 
good life ! and I repute myself sore deceived 
when I rendered up the fortress of Aloys ; 
fiffitice, well victualled as it was, I could have 
kept it against all the wx»rld»" 

MurcelFs regret for the license <^ hm 
early life naturally led to his resuming his 
former pritfession. It would be useless to 
trace his further exploits, though they are 
singular enough* His mode of life was ren- 
fcred more difficult by the close idlumce of 
Ae Fren<ji knights, which, as we have dreadyc 
noticed) had for its object the supptessfon o£ 
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« 

KSbe GofDEpmies. Nor did tbe English affsfd 
idm my effectual support, tiiere bein^ a trMe 
l»et\reen tke kingdoms at the time. At 
kBgth he kitnoted hnuelf to Ae cmifidenee 
«f one of his kuusnen called Turnemme, who 
dfefir^ied hha up to the Frendi. When h« 
wm bron^ht to Paris, Marcell offered threo^ 
wote Aonsaad francs for his ransom. Th« 
cold repiy wii%tiiattheking was rieh ^lougk 
llie hvignad was dragged on a cart to tiie 
fUlvs^ aifecl^ being first exposed on die fil^ 
lory, was afterwards hanged and qudrtere^ 
ids foartefs being placed over the gates «f 
$bt0kf. These two leaders of bsuuUtti, their 
malAamm^ and their fate^ may serve to gifts 
foa sone id^a of the life they led, and At 
amnner in which France was finally reliei^ 
df them* 

To retnrn to our history. Hie Duke of 
Lancaster, in the mesmlsne, had, by his 09^* 
tensive, influence, obtained at length the 
great but ill-^hiced object of his ambitioi^ 
a&d had sailed with twenty thousaRd fing* 
ht^L troqm, to make good his daim to tfat 
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kingdom of Castile, lately possessed by his 
father-in-law, Pedro the Cruel. It may be 
eioough to say of bis adventures in Spain 
and Portugal, that his troops maintained th^ 
eliaracter of the English for bravery ; and 
acquired, as has been their usual &te, little 
^r no advantage to their country from their 
brilliant exploits. The unhealthy climate, 
and intemperate use of the wines and fruits 
of the country, spread contagious diseases 
among them. But when we remember that 
^ort wine is now a general, and supposed a 
bealdiybeverage, for Englishmenof the higher 
and middling ranks, we cannot suppress a 
smile when we read Froissart's assurances, 
that the hot and fiery wines of Oporto were 
&tally noxious to the English of his day, 
who were accustomed only to drink the light 
l^nd generous wines of Gascony, or the mild 
die of their own country. 

It occurred to the French king and his 
courtiers, that when the realm of England 
might be supposed exhausted by the mu- 
tinies <rf the peasants, and the two expe- 
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ditions under the l^liop of Norwich and 
John of Ciaunt) the proper season had ar- 
rived for transferring the war into the terri- 
tory of England. On this, as on later oc» 
casions, the preparations for invasion were 
made to a cumbrous, rather than useful 
extent, and with great and unnecessary 
splendour. Upwards of seven hundred ships 
were prepared to transport the large army 
which was collected for this enterprise ; the 
frame of a wooden town was put on board, 
which was designed to be taken to pieces, 
and carried from place to place for the king's 
lodging, should he attend the expedition. 
The severe equinoctial storms of 1386 de- 
stroyed this great fleet of transports, which 
had rendezvoused in the harbour of Sluyse. 
The king showed his &vour to his imcle, 
the Duke of Burgundy, by bestowing upon 
him the harbour of Sluyse itself, and the 
various wrecks with which the tempest had 
filled it, including the fri^ments of the great 
wooden town already mentioned. 
^ About the same period, the affidrs of 


> * 
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Bveiagne began again to assume peealkir 
iBterest J<^ de Monitforty Duke of Bce^ 
tagifie, whom we have so often mentiimed at 
a man of bcavery and talent, had a diffieult 
fMHTt to play between France and England, 
and might, therefore, have been taught pnt* 
diNioe by hi$ situation. Yet, on the presait 
oecasion, he ventured upon a Une 4)f coi^ 
duet which would have been destruCtiYe 4» 
him, had drcumstanees permitted the Fveneh 
kbig to have driven the matter to exitremity. 
You oannot have forgotten the long wmst 
hetwiKt John de MontfcNrt uid his parent^ 
on the one side, and Charles de Blois, an the 
odier. Among the greatest opponents of 
JPe Montifort, in his c^bim on the dukedam 
of Bretagne, was Oliver de Clisson, a Bret^ 
tm lord, now Constable of Franee. The 
9(»nflitoble'ft zeal was the more {^rovokmg, thfH 
in the beginning of these disorders, he had 
been a partisan of the house of De Montfort ; 
kit long ttioee that time he had esf^oused 
the cause of Charles de Blois, andibught £w 
him in tiie battle of Aurai, in which Charles 
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nu riain. -Cffiver de Clisson, after tlM 
battle, had lansomed, at his own otst, tiro 
amm of Claarles de Blois, the eklest of whom 
had maanied Clisson's daughter. This young 
lord, with consent, as might be supposed, of 
Ub &ther«>in-Jaw, still continued to display 
ihe arms of Bretagne on his banners and in 
Ids scutcheon, and in so far, at least, to 
asi^t hisx^laamto the duchy, in maintaining 
which his father was slam at Auiai. The 
d»ke was so displeased with this implied ehal^ 
lenge of his i%ht, that he reaeived to be 
avenged in any manner, however discredit* 
dble to himself, which migbt place the eon« 
atabk in his pcrwei. For this purpose, he 
issued an inritadon to all the nobility and 
lords of Bretagne, and eq>eaally to 'the Con* 
gtidble of f^amee, CHirer de GUsaon, tome«t 
liim at a solemn entertainment, with vdbicih 
he psoposed to regale them. Hvmgieasted 
tfaem for «ome time, the diike, as if to procuro 
their 44HIUOB of ihe ^structure, ^eariied tihem 
to see a castle by the sea^shore, which he was 
just building, and which he aalled the oaalW 
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of Ermyne. The constable, entering the 
tower at the duke's request, was instantly 
laid hold of, secured, and loaded with irons* 
His brother-in-law, the Lord Delaval, who 
saw the gate of the tower shut suddenly, 
and observed by the duke's change of com* 
plexion, that something remarkable had 
happened, threw himself upon his knees, and 
demanded mercy for the gentle constable^ 
" Are you willing to share his fate ?" an- 
swered the duke, obviously in a high passion* 
^^ I am," answered Lord Delaval, in more 
anxiety for his friend, than apprehension for 
liimself. " Then," said the duke, drawing' 
his dagger, '^ you must be content to lose one 
of your eyes, for Ciisson has but one." (He 
lost the other, it must be observed, at the 
imttle of Aurai.) After a moment, however, 
the duke abstained from the violence whidi 
be threatened, and caused Delaval to be 
apprehended, saying, that he should have 
neither worse nor better treatment than his 
'friend. He was led, accordingly, into a 
prison-chamber, and loaded, as was the con- 
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Stable liimself, with three pairs of irions. The 
Lord Delaval continued to make intetcession 
for the constable ; and though the duke re** 
peatedly threatened to put both his prisoner^ 
to deaths he had the good fortune to divert 
him from his purpose. Finally, the duke 
accepted of a ransom, amounting to the 
large sum of one hundred thousand francs, 
besides three castles, and the town of Guyon. 

It was the opinion of the Bretons in gene- 
ral, that the true purpose of this violence on 
the duke's part, was to reconcile himself with 
the English, whom he had lately displeased 
by his desertion of the Duke of Buckingham, 
yet without whose support he must have felt 
it difficult to maintain the character of inde- 
pendence which he affected as Duke of 
Bretagne. 

The consequence of the constable's arrest 
in Bretagne, depriving the king of France of 
that great officer, upon whose wisdom he 
<;hiefly rested for the successfiil execution of 
his project dgainst England, must necessari- 
ly have interrupted the progress <rf the inva- 
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tWB ; bttt, as you ksve already keaid, tbe 
tempecrtaoiis weatker pat an end to tibat eac*- 
pedition, by destroying the tranqiorts. T^e 
dukO) liowever, coaitrived to Teconcile bimp^ 
self wi& tke king of FraBce, at tke expense 
#f r^^undng tke sum ke kad extorted as tke 
mnsom for C^sssmy and giving up tke cafl^b» 
mUek ke kad received from kim. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Charles VL assumes the Government nUohis own 
hands — his choice tf CkmtieUior^-^AMempt of 
Peter de Croon to assa»siinats Oliver de Cttssonf 
Constable rf FraneO'-^'tike Assassin takes r^fing^ 
in Bretagnef whose Duhe^ Ik Montfort^ had 
been priivy to his design^^J^ng Charles^ i» 
marching towards JBretagne, to avenge hims^ 
ignm the intended Murderer^ is struch with In- 
sanity^ whereupon the Expedition is abandoned 
-'^Accident at a Masqucy in which ike King^ 
during one of his Lucid Intervals^ performed a 
part — The Duke of Burgundy appointed Me* 
genty in opposition to the claims of the Duke ef 
Orleans — Burgundy drives OUver de Ciisson 
from Courtf who reHres to. Bretagne^ and en- 
gages in a war with Be Mon^ri^^Pea^ com 
vluded between Oem^Be Monifbrt's DtfsA^ 
Uamng Cliseon Guardian^ ^ lis ChUdret^^ 


» ' 
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Clissona Honourable Coiiduct in that capa- 
city — Aw Death — Administration of the Duke 
of Burgundy — Assistance afforded by France 
to the Scots — Expedition to protect Hungary 
from tJie Turks — the French and Hungarians 
' defeated by the Sultan Bajazet near Nicopolis 

— Massacre of the Prisoners — State of France 
at the Close of the Fourteenth CenJtury. 

A.D. The next year was well advanced^ when 

\ ''the French king, Charles VL, took upon 

*'< himself the government of' his kingdcun* 

He assembled, for this purpose, a council at 

Rheims, whither he called his uncles, the 

.« 

Dukes of Bern, Burgundy, and Bourbon^ 
and, expressing his grateful thanks for the 
services tliey had rendered him, declared 
liimself in future determined to govern his 
kingdom by the assistance of a council of 
st^te, the members of wliich were to be 
fleeted by himself. 

The nation were not sorry to see that 
none of the young king's uncles, except the 
Duke of Bourbon, were included in the list 
of privy councillprs. The Dukes of Berri and 
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Burgundy, however, both of whom were 
ambitious men, though Burgundy alone was 
an able one, were highly offended at being 
thus excluded from power. The king him- 
self, as far as the character of so young a 
man could be guessed at, possessed the most 
promising dispositions. His education, how- 
ever, had been neglected ; and, as was pro- 
bably the policy of his uncle, who wished 
to keep him detached from business, he had 
contracted an extravagant passion for hunt- 
ing, and other youthful exercises, together 
with a love of public show and festivities, 
inconsistent with the economy which the state 
of the nation highly demanded. These fail- 
ings, added to untoward circumstances, and 
to a melancholy alteration in the state of his 
health, rendered Charles VI. one of the most 
unfortunate princes that ever sat upon the 
th]*one of France, even though he had been 
preceded by the vanquished Philip and the 
captive John. In the commencement of his 
reign, however, these defects were fer from 
being visible. He was attentive to business, 
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careful ta render justice to those wko fote^ 
sented petitions to bim, liberal in tlie r^? 
mission of taxiesy active in bis administn^ 
tion^ and so amiable in bis general d^povt** 
ment, as to aequire Ijne suniame- of Cbarle» 
the Well-beloyed* 

In this the l«iq)iert period of hl«i«ig», 
the death, of the Duebess of Orieam enahlsd 
him to bestow die tide, and the proviuM 
itself) up<m bis only brother^ whom be bad 
determined to raise to a rank befitting tb# 
love wMcb be bore to bim* 

The principal officer whom Gbarles VL 
employed^ and whom Jbe valued as znudl 
fdr bis civil as for bis warlike qualities^ was 
the Breton lord, Olivesr de Clisson^ oftest 
mentioned as Constable of France, and 
whom, perhaps,, the king valued the moi^ 
from being conscious that his greataea^aod 
wealth arose entirely from distinguidMi 
merit, witbont being the result of h%h 
birth* Foar due same reason, the king^suBoles^ 
seeing a poson wbom they regarded^ as 
an upitartv me into a eonfidence wA ibmm 
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royal nephew, from which they were exclu- 
ded, entertained a deep hatred for Clisson, 
which displayed itself on several occasions; 
and these princes are, therefore, supposed 
to have aided the Duke of Breta^e in 
escaping, so easily as he did, from the con- 
sequences of his treacherous attack upon the 
constable's person, at the castle of Ermyne, 
and to have been at the bottom of a foul 
attempt to assassinate him, which took place 
8lK>rtly afterwards. 

. The agent in this vile deed) which was 
the too frequent vice of that barbarous age, 
was the same Peter Craon, formerly remark- 
able as having been the conjBdant of Louis 
of Anjou, to whom he proved Mthless, and 
incurred a fine and censure, notwithstanding 
which, he had contrived to enter once more 
into some credit at the court of France. 
Craon, a bold, meddling, and intriguing per- 
son, had acquired so much intimacy with the 
Duke of Touraine, afterwards Orleans, the 
king's brother, that he had an opportunity 
of abusing it, which it was not in his nature 
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to tmit Tk« king, WI10 iaideroti>od Hm 
Craoxi had be^ distnTbiiig the peace ef Idg 
coiurt, by fetohing ftad eatryii^ tale» be*, 
twixt tke Di^e ead DHcbeM ef Ork^«9^ 
intimated biB digpkasfUre by $. eentenoe of 
baaidiment frem ooiirt. CmiNi retired iate. 
Bretagae, ^f wkieb dueby be was a native^ 
and where be bad preperty, fttU of ind^iia^ 
tiOQ against 4he constable ; aad reekening 
with seeuarity that be would bave tbe 
tenance of the Duke of Bretagne, in any 
terprise wbicb bis migfat foma against that 
officer* It wad nsit witbout tbe kfiowMgd 
of this prbice> tiiat Peter Oraan laade -m 
deisperate attempt to assassinate the eoH'- 
staUe ; and we must lament the incfiaoflfe^ 
ency of miixtkin^ wben we find that Jlebnfde 
Montfort) wbo bad'<aeqntred ibe tide of Afe 
Yfdiwpkt, and who, in the tfieU of AuaraB, wept 
in the momesrii ief Tictory ever the heredi-. 
tary i^d by wboae death be 'becanie Duke 
of firetagf^) eould, notrnthstanding, become 

acoeesary to so base and cDiiW^cKy a 
spiira»y« 
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Though iMUMshadlbom Pmie, Peter i 
hnd still, l&e filler penons attoadfuat im tfa# 
4Mnirt, n hMie of has ismUf wjbtieb he cftvii^ 
ta be priinitefy mppJieil vith jutmfiva &r 
lorty^meiL La ithe wetntuAe lie wtDodneei 
into tbe ht^uae, »t diffarent iSmeo, ft Hk^ jaiuot 
hex of pennng, the meat deq^mte niffiww 
flirham lie owld find in a oouq^ where losg^ 
ivur had iniide«ueh (chaxaoters itao.abuiMlairt* 
At Ia«t Jbe ^dmed tbew suddenly Unudl^ aa^ 
conwiaiided the porter to let ne pexaon either 
ia or out tiU his pleasjose viis Jmo^vsa. Oajl^ 
jnane evemagtiiex^wa^^^eat entertamoi^ 
;attMMirt9 upom which Graon ke[>t&,eloaeM»tck, 
iQ.t>rder to bet^rified of ike moti0ii3 of his 
irktinu The lupii^ts jouited in presenoe nf 
{the king and -quacax; aapper w»s aeitved:; 
<danciiig ensued; at kagth all departed to 
4heir lodgings. A» Ckioftlable of Fraaee» 
CSUsson departed last of alL He fisked ji h^ 
•ahoiild attend upon the Duke oif Orleans 
iongcor, and was disnussed by that prinee^ 
iwho had no farther occf^icm lor bis aendqe* 
The CQn/9table was then joined by his /seli- 


». 
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nae, widi his horses ; and with eight persons 
and two torches, pursued his way througl^ 
what was then called the street of Saint 
Catherine's. Here Craon waited, with his 
band of aissassins, to execute his purpose. 
They attacked the unsuspicious passenger, 
and struck out the torches. The Nonstable 
naturally took this sudden assault to be a 
youthful frolic on the part of the Duke of 
Orleans, from whom he had just parted, and 
said, ^^ Ah I sir, this is 'a bad jest ; but I 
pardon your youth and love of frolic." At 
this Peter Craon drew his sword, and cried, 
** Down with the constable ! I am Peter of 
Craon, whom thou hast often injured; I 
will now have amends !" Excited by their 
master's cries, Peter Craon's men struck at 
the constable and his party, yet it was bat 
feintly, " for," says the chronicler, " what is 
done by treason is seldom done hardily." 
The good knight whose life was the object 
of this treachery defended himself manfully 
with a sword scarce two feet in length, the 
only weapon which he had, and warded off 
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many blows ; at length he was beat down 
by a severe stroke on the head, and fell 
against a baker's door, which was forced 
open by his weight, and the baker, who was 
up early to attend to his oven, drew the 
wounded man within his house, so that the 
rtt£Bans could not have finished their work 
without alighting, which they had not time 
to do. The assailants were the readier to 
make their escape, that they conceived, from 
the constable's fall, that their enterprise was 
fully executed. The city was speedily rou- 
sed ; and the king himself hastened to the 
spot, with a cloak around him, and slippers 
on his feet. He instantly ordered a hot pur- 
suit after the assassins, which was under- 
taken by the provost of Paris. Notwithstand- 
ing this, Peter of Craon escaped by the gate 
of the city which had been dismantled by 
Oliver Clisson himself, when the king, re- 
turning from the campaign of Rosebecquey 
punished the city of Paris. The assassin 
.afterwards retired into Bretagne; and the 
king prepared to march into that country^ 
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m well t<^ rev«ng« himself df Peter CnM% 
who lukd beeti gnUty of sttck an ooftmge, 46 
lo> dMtetifte tke I>ake ol Bretagne, hb pcON 

' QisiSof), tbcvii^li mtf^i Iroal^ f eeovered frtii 
lA wotindft, idAougbF he ibmgli« hi» enifd 
neais fls to make his testaEcnent Thb wn 
«0ie^ft^ ft^ 6!Xtf emely fanpolMc i^p, as; be 
f&efehy con^f nted tepotU whkh were eiil^ 
fe^ f esp^ctisg the ImtfteiBee wc^Uli wlMi 
lie ha4 atiiassei^ and greatly mereased tiie 
fn^Hmil in wMeh he was^held on Aisi^aiseoaaalL 
His properly wae Mid t<^ amount to eevw^ 
tees tailliMs of fianiss^ witkmt putthrg My 
tfedue on his lands and lordii^sy forn^g^ n 
8lve«^ et^trtrast to the honest poverty &£ 
\^fraiid du Gneseliny Qissieii'sr pi edeeHttsr 
in> his high office. 

In the iftean^^tne the intended minrderer 
-m^t with but a sorry reception from Jc&a 
4^ Montfort ; net beea»^ he bad attempttA 
l&e deed, but because it was not fbity e9»- 
<«ftted* •< Ah f iMr Peter irf Cmm,** uM 
<he dtikey «< you are mdiappy, &«t [yc«i 
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eoiild net sky jowr enany mAbb ke lay 
under your sword !**—** Sir," answered 
.CmeiBf ^ I thmk all llie devfls had conjured 
hun out of my hands ! I am sure more than 
sixty blows .were struck at him with swords 
and javelins ; he was felled from his horse ; 
and lad he not tumbled in at a half-open 
doer, he had been but a dead man." The 
Duke of Bretegne answered, ^* that m it 
was eoy he would oonoesd 8ir Peter of CraoB, 
eince so fiur he had promised to idd him." 

It WHS highly natural that the king should 
endeavour to avenge so gross and crud an 
outrage ; but the offenders had friends about 
the kLig's fiunily and person. Accordingly, 
though <m one hand Charles urged, as an 
article of treason on the part of the Duk^ of 
Bretagne, that he had sheltered an assassin 
under the circumstances of Peter de Craop, 
and persisted in his purpose oS bringing both 
the murderer and his abettors to condign 
punishment; on ike other, the Dukes of 
Berri and Burgundy would have had the 
matt^ considered as a mere bfawl between 
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t\ro Breton lords, with which, the King of 
F/igice might dispense with intermeddling. 
The king, notwithstanding this opposition, 
vowed to be revenged for the foul injury 
which he had sustained in the person of his 
constable* 

The king accordingly marched to the city 
of Mans, with the intention of entering Bre- 
tagne, having with him his uncles of Berri 
and Burgundy, and his brother, of Orleans, 
at the head of a gallant army, with which 
he resolved to penetrate into Bretagne, and 
obtam full compensation for the crime medi* 
tated, and imperfectly committed, by Peter 
of Craon« 

The march of the king was interrupted 
by a very singular circumstance, at whidi 
we must be contented to wonder, without 
pretending to account for it. For some days 
ere Charles set out from Mans on this expe- 
dition, he had betrayed evident symptoms 
of occasional derangement, — ^the apparent 
e£fects of a slow fever, .excited by vexation 
at the attempt upon Clisson, and the extreme 
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heat of the weather. No persuasion, how- 
ever, could induce him to relinquish the 
expedition against Bretagne, and he set off 
with his army in the manner already men- 
tioned. . Charles himself rode like a man-at- 
arms of the day, fully sheathed in mail, exr 
cept his head, and having two pages bearing 
before him his helmet and his lance. The 
armour,, being covered with black velvfet, 
chafed and heated him excessively. His 
' brother, his uncles, and one or two principal 
persons of the army, attended immediately 
on his person. As he thus rode forwaxd 
under a burning sun, he himself being in a 
moody fit, a tall figure dressed in rags, and 
hideous in appearance, rushed out of a thick- 
et, and, seizing the king's bridle, exclaimed, 
in a singukr tone of voice, '' King, whither 
goest thou? Thou art betrayed!" What 
this man was, or to what purpose his wild 
warning was, given, it is difEcult to conjec- 
ture. The king's servants, who paid no 
attention to his words, suffered him to escape 
into the thicket, after having dealt several 
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-Mows at kiiii. He was nowltere afterwards 
seeni, wUck iaduced t^e superstitioiis to be^ 
liere him a supenmtaral appaiitioa. In ^ 
iReantiiGBe, ike army emeiged frem the fores^ 
laA estared a htoeA piain, where ike sa% 
-at tke ke^kt of noon, was still, uiere o^ 
presRve than before* Here the pages wMi 
liie spear and keknet rode close behind the 
Jcing, and kis undesy tke Dukes of Bern and 
Bargundy) wttk otker h%h nobles, kept at a 
Mlile distance, to be free of ihe eolamns of 
dast wkick arose from the tramp of so maul' 
lwnes« In these circnmstanees, the page 
that bore tke spear fidling asleep, or through 
aeglq^ce, idlowin^ tke knee to drop iqp«o 
"die casque of kim wko bore tke king's huA^ 
tmet, tkaft sl^kt aoeidei^ was ^lot^hto p«^^ 
4aee a great catastropke* Tke kii^ -iraa 
weakened in mind by his fever, exhatmled 
by the heat of the sun, and by the weight of 
-kis armoinr, which -was a habiliment laaat 
unfit for the season. Abore all, the appefts^ 
^anee and words of what seemed to be aphasK 
^m, had sank deeper into kis imagini^ioa 


mutfCK with: ivBAxmrr^ 


^sban Aime mtmsiji Imat y^^ It was 

but lately since lie had been csJfed rxp fraai 
ias bad, aburmed by acusiicfe at dw gates of 
las palaee, in wkiiek Ins b^fhestxitlilary oi&>> 
«er imsmwly ewiqped widtlife^ aad in tiacs. 
wben ftidi duangftcurteatiy hafipeiwdy s%b^ 
'«r wsmifigis thaatitat ef die oakou^iwa stra&»- 
^er "migkt bure alan»ed nerrea kss alni^ 
%ara«E diais thi»e of Cbarks VL 

Itt Ala li^nBtiKmy the daah of ike speaiv 
1^ tlva glittef iag of fte anooiirarroiind^ weie 
nftciant to^iraken hioa o«t of his dreaaiiag 
melancholy into a fit of Tsniatg madneas. Ha- 
4biiw Ub flurovd^ and, niddi^ like a madman 
CHI tkepage^ who had eaowddie noaae^ slnidiL 
Idtti a^mwrtal blow^ and oantbiiied Isewiag at 
ali arocDid him wA. so UttLe <btiDetk«iy that 
b boeame obviona he was whdOy desaogtit 
There was mk eAm ranedy but to seiae 
iip«& Iran by main forces dkatm and bind 
Mttkf and ki di» anbappy coodilmi to.eonvey 
idm back to Mam, bound wilh i qpes, aod 
trassported in a cart, exhausted widi 
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jEhuitic effort, speediless, motionless^ and al« 
most lifeless. 

This was a melanclioly conclusion of the 
expedition to Bretagne, all thoughts of pro^ 
secuting which were abandoned* The king's 
fury, as already noticed, gave way to a fit 
of the most powerless dejection ; he neither 
moved, looked, nor spoke ; and a low pulse^ 
and faint degree of warmth, alone indicated' 
the remains of life. He recovered, indeed, 
after some weeks' illness ; but both mind and 
body had received such a shock, as was never 
alkerwards repaired. 

It appears doubtful what we are to think 
of the tale of the forest of Mans. The scene 
of the apparition was acted near to a liyza^ 
retto for the abode of persons afflicted with 
leprosy ; and the phantom may perhaps, 
therefore, have been some crazy patient of 
that melancholy asylum. It has, however, 
been supposed that the whole was a device 
of the Duke of Burgundy, who, in the 
event of the king's incapacity, was most 
likely to succeed to the administration of the 
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kingdom, lutving formerly exercised it.. It 
is thus far certkin, that Burgundy was great* 
ly dissatisfied with the object of the king's 
' journey; for he hated Ciisson, and consi- 
dered him jEis the person by whose advice, 
he himself, and his brother, tlie Duke of 
I Berri, had been excluded from influence 
ever since Charles personally assumed the 
management of public affairs. The same 
Duke of Burgundy, at a period somewhat 
later, accused the king's sister-in-law, the 
Duchess of Orleans, of being, by enchant- 
ment, the authoress of the king's malady. 
She was an Italian, daughter of Galeazzo, 
Duke of Milan, beautiful, accomplished, and 
possessed of high talent ; and it would have 
been indeed ungrateful in her to have been 
guilty of any harm to the king, who showed 
ber, in his greatest fits of insanity, a parti- 
cular degree of regard, spoke to her with 
tenderness, by the name of my " fair sister," 
and always knew her, though he could dis^ 
tinguish no oiie else. But ais the House of 
Orleans did not succeed to any considerable 
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» the firafc isftBiiee, It fiouU li»dly be«p* 
poBed to faare boen guiby <if |»cftQliaaip i^od 
OiarW« liealtaL 

At first it jeenied «• if the Mop waB amI; 
«inlikely t» teo&vet pennaMMfcljr £bsid Us 
nfdady, when liii fitB of kimmtff were j^^hbi 
Imoii^^ oB,:afterA tempocsry^MUivftleseefioc^ 
1»y an ^ecident bb extraordioary as tkaii ibjr 
tiducli Ub disease kad or^iudly keeiOi mmnr 
Jested. 

ClmcLesiFas so &r a?eooiv»7ed as io 4ake sot 
'i&te9Dest ia the jes&rities of jii8iQ«9U}ty?th0i^ 
A^D. xHit in the wSbim 'Sf fltate. There was, 4»e 
^^^'.ni^ty diqxlayed^d: court a masque of fwi^lok 
scalar spIeod<»ir, .in wUch the kiiig himanVf 
:a0ted a<part fiix !peisoiiage8 «f Ihe hlg^bmt 
laak, ike kkig hittta&tf bmng^'ooe of :dokeia«. tf^ 
l^eaied, for the amasemeBt of the party^ itis* 
ignked in tlie ediasaeter of Sflvans ear 'Satym* 
T!hsaT dram coasistedQf oanvass eoatey^tehad 
eeirer, to which wool or JBax was attaohedin 
loose :flakes, to represent tihe character whddb 
<hey had assimied: They wese h&fdito^^ 
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tlk^ with oiwim, Wild foiKeda pigeaat v^ 
eaccited general cnriosky* The Hwks o£ 
Qrieans used tke prinlege 4)f bk rank, io 
approach the Sily^anfi with a toedi, in wiAet 
to disoover who the auttquers wese^ Uiihap- 
pily^ tbeir dreM h&fig highly .mflwnmabH 
f the whdb groap wis «a fbe in as iasptaiit 

lifiked together, in the iBanner cksccibed, 
there was littk chaifeee of escipe ; ycst die 
general cry of the perishing garonp was ta 
save the king, even while they t^Kinselres 
were in the i^^ies of a deaith -m ^ainfiiL 
The Duchess of Berri, who was speakaag 
with the king at die imnneMk when llie -^oci-^ 
dent took place, had the psesenee of imnd 
aad resolutbtt, to wrap ihat u n ha ppy mo-^ 
aarch in her maade, and zsave inm from a 
death, whidi, in hk condition, laumwrnr paon- 
fill and horrible, might faarre l:>eeni:a merdfid 
dispensation. Another of the xudboppy wam^ 
cpers phni^d Imnself intoa/cistern of walei:^> 
which dianced to 'be near. The TemiHBiiig' 
fear were so cbeadfidly baomt, tiiat they^i 
died m great agony. 
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. The natural consequence of so liorrible 
an accident was the return of the lung's 
midady in its fullest extent ; and, as he never 
afterwards recovered the perfect use of hig 
reason, he must be considered as a lunatic 
for life, whose insanity was chequered with 
? a few intervals of reason. In consequence 

of this lamentable condition of the monarch, 
the king and kingdom were alike over- 
whelmed with a tide of calamities. 

It became absolutely necessary to provide 
a regent to carry on the business of the 
state ; and a quarrel arose in the royal £unily 
who should be preferred to that important 
office. The Duke of Orleans and the Duke 
of Burgundy both preferred claims to this 
eminent trust. The Duke of Orleans, tiiie 
king's brother and heir, was legally entitled 
to hold this office: the king, during his 
rare intervals of reason, gave his opinion to 
this effect : nor was this prince unfitted for 
the situation by personal qualifications. He 
was a handsome man, and possessed all those 
exterior accomplishments which gain the 
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Adaiirafton of the inferior orders. But the 
Duke of Orleans was a ItoentiooB voluptuary, 
iprefemng {deasore 'to prtnoiple, and not 
;extremelf select in choosing -Ae road by 
•wUeh he sought the former. He was aho 
only twenty yeavs dd at the time when 
4lie Jung's incapacity was first admitted, 
jand was not, 'therefore, considered as suiB- 
•cientiy ripe in years to take upon hioi tiie 
high responsibility of 'the regency. 

^Xhe J>ukcs <rf -Berriand Bmgmidy, undies 
•of .die king, might entaftaki 4he next preteu- 
dbas ^ this^high office. Q( tiiese, the >Duke 
4if (Bern wasoldest ; and in so far pr^erable : 
bathe was a man of weak paiti, and dispo^ 
s^d, by h&bit, to defer to the talents of his 
ifatother, the Duke .of -Burgundy, whom he 
cdid not afibot to rmL He -was also uA- 
.popnlait ifom his mal-adminiBtration, upon a 
foBBer^oeeaBion,of tiK-oounty of Languedoc, 
fwhaeh :had given just /cause for great cbir 
anour agakist him. This unamlMitious pttn^ 
•Aemftxre, was oonteatsd to lodk for sudi 
aabordinate pow«r.as.he ought obtaiii by 
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means of his younger brother's preferment, 
and added his interest to that of Burgundy 
to have the latter raised to the regency, of 
which he had for some time exercised the 
duties, during the king's minority, though 
without attracting much p(^ular applause. ^ 

The Duke of Bui^^dy was, therefore, 
raised to the regency ; but not without a 
struggle between him and his nephew, Or* 
leans, in the course of which the fatal quar^ 
rel took its rise between the rival branches 
of Orleans and Burgundy, which so lotig 
distracted the kingdom of France with ciidl 
violence, and occasioned the commission .c^ 
so many crimes, and the spilling of so mudb 
blood. , ^'. 

It was the first step of this regent, when 
possessed of the administration of France, to 
visit upon the constable, Oliver de Clisson, 
the resentment which he had long nourished 
against him. When the constable appeared 
in his presence to give an account of his 
office, the Regent Burgundy took the oppor- 
tunky to insult him, upbraiding him wiih 
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having too long, and too busily, interfered 
witb the afiairs of the kingdom, also taunting 
him with his having amassed much wealth, 
and concluding by desiring him to get him 
gone, as he valued the sight of his remain- 
ing: eye. Clisson, apprehending worse treat- 
Jn<, from 80 bnSl a reception, retired . 
from the city of Paris, and took refuge upon 
his own territories in Bretagne. 

Clisson's old enemy, the Duke of Bre- 
tagne, was not disposed to allow the con- 
stable a quiet refuge in his dominions, while, 
in the meantime, the regent was determined 
to exclude him from France, It was with 
•this view that the Duke of Burgundy caused 
Clisson to be summoned before the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, where ^e principal part of 
the charge against him seems to have been, 
that he possessed too much wealth to have 
been honestly acquired. As the constable did 
not appear before an assembly in wlddi his 
enemies w^re predominant, he was, in all 
form, exiled from the realm of France, and 
condemned to pay a fine of one hundred 
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llKnidiinil nutfks of «&rer^ at tlie same ^bie, 
*. - dS.agrf «, U dl.p--.ed ^ * 
<dlft€6 df eonsttible^ ttlthoiigii lie siill retained 
'tli« jMcS^ beitdth wfaioh leas tke symbol of 
^flie tittthtirlt3^ ^ tibe m^aiitime, the office 
tftf eoftitafble Hfm Mfifetved upon Sir Plalip 
•of Ai^tois, CottAt d'£ii, Hie Duke of Buar- 
^g«oidy imding it Aiffieolt to ^taxiy one who 
would yentute to «<%6pt it in the room «f 
O&son, <vv4iO) after <tiie death of fierirand du 
*6tiesolin, ^faad been gottendly esteemed tbe 
<'«iily mtm bx iE^anee ici^Kible of esercifiifig 
the tfffiee. 

MeMtkie, CUMOn made a strong' party 

' !n his itative ooimtry of Breiagne, where he 

hsA great powtr amoi^st the defeated parly 

' «f <}hatlei3 de Bloi»; the father that hd had 
^ daughter ikiamed to the Count de Pea* 
^3|bi«vye, oldest Mffii of Si3r ^Ghaides, and hm 
* ^i his elaims upon the dukedom* Thus Qit* 

^^^u wee odious to the reigsong Hvk^ of 
^Sr^tague^ tiot ouly -m hm pergonal ex^mtyy 
but as 19iely to r<^e, and astiddidi in 4^ 
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4tf Sir Cltaricff ae BloiS. 

mmL the diiko^ ifhi«li *wai e«rri«d on, m vumkt 
fav ddnBidb0ik takiii ff g of ensdMu aiu} 't^pfrwig^ 
of piMiienu The Duke of Bretasw^ 9«^ 
ni ti b rtwij iny bit bdoif^ 0»vei«fg» «l ikm 
qovLtcy, &UBd finr di$p09«d to take Im 
jM^ in tin laatter; to 1^ CUwhsb t^wim 
fbrniered bam of aU hj«pfaile$ »id» hi fiiio» 
wtmdMtaiiding Im ^rnmty to Sir (Wv^ 
t^ Dukfl wa& fttlm t» vuika peae^ vijtb blm 
tf an equal) and upoB t«nx» wbieh Clislwa 
^onsidNai as adhraolageous. An act <tf g^r 
Miw/gi caxAdemoe on the part p| CUisaoit 
cloied tke £ead, and serves to shoir «is^ tlial^ 
aitkopig^ dual ivild age wsmi incapable of 
being regularljrboimdby th^ tenm oS^qfA^ 
iind good feiih, they yet w^e £uUy 9«aj»iblft 
af the dt>Ugation aorising froon noble aetiioiii 
and frank relianee. The Duke of Bretegne^ 
hapring de«ixed aa interview wUik CIU^>9^ 
aaid knowing well tibat ainee tiu9 treachaiyotti 
arrest at Ermjme Caatle» his invitetlMl W 
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not likely to be trusted without a pledge,* 
sent one of his sons to be retained as a se- 
curity that good faith should be observed 
towards Clisson during the meeting. . That 
same night, however, Clisson, who iseeins to' 
have been aware that the duke, with violent 
passions, united much irregular but generous 
feeling, sent back the hostage, and, in the 
fullest confidence of the duke's honour, kept 
the rendezvous without any security. John 
de Montfort, though he might be tempted to 
injustice, was highly sensible of confidence ; 
and the more so, as he might be conscious it 
was undeserved. He admitted Clisson, not 
to a cold truce, but to a warm friendship, from 
which neither of them afterwards swerved. 

The death of the Di^e of Bretagne, not 
long afterwards, gave him an opportunity 
to show in turn his confidence in Clisson, 
whom he appointed as tutor to his orphan 
children, notwithstanding that the duty of 
such a guardian was inconsistent with the 
interest of the constable's grandchildren of 
the Penthievre family. 
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Notwithstanding the jarring interests be- 
tween the family of the deceased prince and 
of his own daughter, Clisson undertook the 
charge with all the zeal which the duke had 
reckoned upon. Neither was he without 
temptations to betray his trust He was 
reclining upon his bed, on one occasion, 
when his daughter, the Countess de Pen* 
thievre, entered the apartment, and intima- 
ted to her father, with little circumlocution, 
a plan of putting to death the young De 
Montforts intrusted to his charge, and pla- 
cing his grandchildren in the right to the 
duchy. For all other answer to her pro- 
posal, the old knight raised himself in his 
bed, and launched at her head the truncheon 
which he held in his hand. Flying from a 
repetition of this well-merited, though some- 
what severe paternal admonition, the count- 
ess fell down stairs and dislocated her leg, 
by which accident, a lameness for life be- 
oame the reward of her ill-timed and ill- 
chosen advice to her father. 

I may also mention in this place the fate 




of Peter Cn(on, tlie datiser aad paf^etn^or 
of so many orimear He T^msm^A ia» «»}i9». 
Btn^emii haviiig been pronaimeed agiiilNk> 
Hm in absence, on aecowit of tilie nuifinlfc 
A.D. i||»ea C^vei^ de Cliwonw DuiiA|; the trei^ 
^^^' of wamage b^mri&t France and Eag^mui^ 
. * Riebard IL besought pavdon for thia miifli^i 

^ - whkb was aecerdinglj granted. In appealy^ 

anoe> at leasts Craon testified a bec^o^Hg^ 
penitence feir the &ult9 of a licentioua youlh^/ 
^' ; , 80 well as a cruel and bloodthinsty iMnbdod^^ 

aad died^ it is said, repentant of his eEisies* 
ClisjBon shortly after died in peace, honow«-} 
ed, beloved, and lamented, after having gcme 
through so many dangers in the puldic sezw 
vice, and so many frem private envy afekd^ 
hatred. It waa rare that such a deadly feud, 
as existed between the Duke of Bretagn^<: 
Qisson, and Peter Craon, came to be finally, 
terminatied by peace and reconciliation. 
• In one vespect the government of the 
Diuke of Burguivdy was a wise, for it was a 
fi-ugal one. In bfo lucid inta-vab the king^v 
was entertained with hunting-maitches a«d 
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otiker poitunai, bjrvdodb, pBeiia^ tKe i$k» 
hoped to divert his thoughtii from the- g9i^- 
ymment &§ laas kiiigd^iB. S^vtB ajMl enttr- 
tiiimi«it& whidb ihe' king esuU. enjoy wew 
eamfviij peo^ided for him ; ahd^ iM is said^ 
tfattfe pkying'-eaardii weie* is^nlad fcir' !»' 
alMseinent. B«t, wldlie in Usr fits of Iv*- 
»aoy9 the expwmm ci ibm xadmqi^ maom^ 
w»e reduced to ike least pcMUiUe GompmKH: 
which deeencjr woald adndt, and often nn 
steicted within it. ' 

These inHftrnflFW of eomomy^ and otheaaiP 
doHiMeK of a more praisewordiy dnuractHTyi 
^nUed tiie Duke of Bnrgwidy topadfytkp: 
oonrplaints of die eommon people, by reda-r. 
fkag the pnldae taxes ; near was he alti^e« 
ther negli^nt of the a&irs of the king^^ 
dana. He waor regviairly guidftd by the 
adriee of paxy«nient^ who wese oamrened: 
eirery year; aosd, using ihe- counsel of his^ 
hfoiiier, the Duke of Berri, aft a apeeieff 
ci Cfdleague, die laws ^iriiich they adopte^i 
M& the consent of dut body, were ao pra^ 
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dent and wholesome, tliat tbey were ret&med 
for many centuries. 

During tbe Duke of Burg^dy's admi** 
nistration, also, of which much that is evil 
may be said, the public peace was not dis- 
turbed by the destnictiye war with England, 
by which France had been so loi^ ravaged. 
This was, indeed, owing rather to the weak- 
ness of England, than to the prudence of the. 
French regent The reign of Richard II. 
of England had been marked by public dis* 
cord, popular tumult, and almost every event 
which can render a country incapable of 
foreign war ; and during this general confu- 
aion, the quarrel with France, if not made 
up, was lulled to sleep from time to time by 
continued truces, until the year 1395, when 
Richard, then a widower, sent an embassy 
to demand in marris^e the princess Isabel, 
eldest daughter of die reigning monarch 
Charles, but a girl of only six or seven years 
eld. The French administration agreed to 
the match ; but though the princess went 
to reside in England, the marriage was bro- 
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ken off by Ridiard's dethronement and death. 
The most important consequences of the 
treaty of marriage, otherwise so ill assorted, 
was the accommodation of all disputes be« 
tween France and England, and, amongst 
other articles, the restoration of Brest to the 
dukedom of Bretagne. The internal trans- 
acticms of France, during this distracted 
reign, were merely convulsions, occasioned 
by the license of the soldiers, and at times 
the reviving disputes between the French 
and English vassals. But there existed, be* 
sides, connexions with foreign powers, of 
which it is necessary to say something. 

The unfortunate fate of the Duke of An- 
jou's expedition against Sicily and Naples 
has been already Sufficiently dwelt upon; 
but the intercourse of the French with the 
Scottish nation is worthy of some notice. 
We have already observed that love to the 
French, hatred to the English, and the distri-^ 
bution of considerable sums of , money, had 
induced a nation, generally reckoned both 
poor and warlike, to attempt an invasion of 
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Bni^lfiid, ni ^iriflr to create & JEraniifi ini 
im>iiro£€!a2ai%idbttii EihunLULinvdMs 
kcMgiM^» Im thkcM l e ip i iac dM^SBPtB h»A 
A^inrfovtne to ]«^ a fiMaoay^aiid k^ 
Ateir Idagy Darid ILt priatner in Bhgiiawt. 
in IdK^ bottle €< Pfliettien, abadfof SmIp* 
tHb f«aftrjr, thfe lomr «£ Acir Ui«fai% 
ffWMiiniMh il Ibj IJMB cri£hntedLBaiLI)M|[Iai^ 
ijimnd Ab Smmkam o£ that Uoody dbgr« 
Tke Trench bui alwajnn expmHd tkeniH 
9elir«B gratefol for Ae 9tmttmce whidt Ae 
Sm^ had maant to give Aem^. sany fer tibas 

Wirinck thair rfli^ had aoateiiiAd. and. 
willing^ to iwtnm the ohhga&m when dbf 
emiistasiees ciioiild put it m thefar power. 
A perUd- opewnred in ld8S^ when fl«di.att 
^^^ eismtrtimity of amstinff the Seals, and oan* 

^»L.«h..ifl-„ »-,.«(»». 

ksid, appeared farommble. .The speanoea 
af Seotland finrned a bodj of sii£uaitrf irhoae 
iaspeiietrahle phalapx defied. eveii.the ahaci: 
afthemeA-ittramft. Their iniegiilmr cavaby 
were <meqtta&d£Kr the width to wfaidLtheir 
eauldi^pread^deiratlatioflu JBot^ieirflBchaai 
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whom they drew, from the Highlands, were 
far inferior to those tof the English; :and 
iikjt geseral f»oyerly df the ootmtry rendered 
their regular canraby ooaipamtively £ew and 
iU appointed* 

The French coimcil conceived, that by 
sBSsisting dte Scots with Ibrees of the latter 
•description, they m^ht place ihetr allteB 
'TOpon'&footing^tih the English, A thonsand 
tDien-ot-arms wese «eDt to .Scotland under 
Jine Adniizal of France, John de Vienne, a 
iretesan -of apfproved talents. He was elm 
Idmished -with a large sum of money to di»» 
tribute among {heir Scottish friends* .At 
.£rst, allies who came so well provided weee 
^Deceived with general gratiilation. Bilt the 
.-strangers speedily found that they, had come 
to a wild and savage country, destitute of *the 
useful aBts, and dependent upon Flandets 
even for horse^shoes ;and the most ordmaiy 
harness. >On the other hand, ^e Soots wexe 
vdisgusted and displeased with the nsttuml 
'petailance of these military strangers, whb 
intesfered in their ;&imiltes with an alest gair 
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lantry, which the French conceived to be a 
mark only of breeding, and a privilege of 
their rank. The Frenchmen were yet more 
disappointed upon finding. the cautious man- 
ner in which the Scots proposed to conduct 
the war, which, though admirably calcu- 
lated to distress the English, afforded little 
prospect either of gain or glory to adven- 
turers like themselves. Instead of rushing' 
on with precipitate rashness to a general 
a(^on, as the French wished and desired, 
the Scottish warriors, taught by experience, 
suffered the English army to enter their east- 
ern frontier, and to do such damage as they 
could, which was very little, where flocks, 
herds, and cattle, forage, and all that could 
support an army, had been previously driven 
away, or destroyed. In the meantime, when 
the English were engaged in travelling 
what may be called a howling desert, the 
Scots, who even excelled their neighbours 
in the arts of devastation, poured a desultory 
but numerous army upon the western fiion- 
ti^ o{ England, laying all waste, and doing 
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more mischief than their own eastern pro- 
vinces could have received from the southern 
foe, had they been plundered from sea to 
sea. 

In this species of war the French men-at- 
arms could acquire neither &me nor profit; 
they lost their horses, lost their armour, and 
at length lost their patience, execrating the 
•poor, rude, and pitiful country of Scofland, 
on account of which they had suffered so 
much trouble. What was worse, they found 
great trouble in obtaining permianon to 
jretum to France. Wine they had li|ile; 
.their bread was of barley, or of oats ; their 
horses were dead from hunger, or foundered 
with poor living ; aiid when they would 
have brought them to sale, to relieve their 
pressing occasions for money, there were no 
purchasers in Scotland disposed to enter 
upon such a bargain. The Scots also insisted 
on a large sum, due, they said, for the ex- 
pense of their allies' maintenance, and for 
-the damages which they had in different 
ways done to Scotland. De Vienne him- 
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flelf 'Was obligpsd to remwi a liestage kk 
Edinfafinrgli, mitil rthese ^iubb were paid by 
jdie gcfnacammeot i£ Tiwaao to $flie Scoialiah 
Factors at Bruges. Thus the Scots took' 
iHre(w»U of jdieir allies .wMieiEecBratiaiis 14)011 
ti&nr affacted Aelieatsy and epteunani) th«^ 
adlf-inqiMistBiifie .and ioMikiioe^ whSLe the 
tErendhdnvieighedie^ciio Hets justioe {^(aiaat 
Jim barhaittty.tif the .SttotSy.apd.theiiaiBerahte 

J&anoBy kw i nV J Br, :i«w ^in i^ Teign to 
fiend &ath:an eispediliim afill more iiiGfKiB^ 
anti aiid idoomed to terminate .in afatr mnae 
idinslrflui manaei^ than that to &Dtl»id. 
Omaadefl liad Imsg iceased Jto be iiie £uhio]i- 
lible employnuant o£ Ohii^ian moaan^; 
thnt it^^was not poMible jthat &ey eouldfiae 
with indiffiarenoa Ae progKcas which the yk^- 
itoiioua Tushs ware daily making, bothin live 

f^j rff<»^n Hi n pi p e^ sm'A An thfijuilffdom of .JIuB*' 

•gary. SigisitMBid was soappi^iensive of the 
^dai^^ ineinrad Aaom these .infidels, 'under 
jcommandof the celfifaraiedJBajazet, whojiad 
^•baadyiar /eight yea^ besieged ConsteBAi- . 
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nople, and was now threatening the frontiers 
of Hungary, that he endeavoured, by the 
most humble applications at the court of; 
France, to obtain the assistance of a body of 
volunteers, who would merit Paradise, by 
combating against the infidels, '^ making 
use," says the chronicle, " of many, words 
of great love, such as kings and such persons: 
write to each other in circumstances of neces-. 
sity." Similar letters were written by Sigis- 
mund to other Cliristian European courts. - 
John Earl of Nevers,- son of the Duke of 
Burgundy, and regent of France, although; 
not yet a knight, was desirous to go on this 
expedition, and Lord Guy of Tremouille 
expressed a desire to accompany him. The 
regent yielded a reluctant consent. The 
news being generally spread that the young 
Earl of Nevers intended to put himself at 
the. head of a volunteer force, to assist 
in repelling Bajazet from the kingdom of 
Hungary, a general impression was made 
upon all the true sons of chivalry, who flat- 
tered themselves with the hope of obtsdning 
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siM^h a eamfiate victory ^m would eoftble 
tiiem to conquer Tuikey, recover Syria, and 
sdl tke Holy Land, and oiM^do whaiterer bad 
been attempted by ibe great priaces in^eir 
Crusades. 

The army of what might be eaQed crusa- 
A.i>. ders, whidi assembled on tins oeeasloB, 
' amounted to more than one hundred tkou!^ 
sand men, and made ^ such a splendid show 
when they reached Hungary, that Sigi»' 
mufid proudly exclaimed^—^^ Why should we - 
fear the Turks ? I£ the heavens themselves 
diould fall, we are num^ous enough to jxj^ 
hold them widi our lances." 

The impatienee of his auxiliaries to adU 
vmice, induced the King of Hungary to levy 
what forces he could, and move forward with 
his alUes, so that they might the sooner eonie 
to deeds (^anns. Tliey classed the Dannhe, 
and formed the siege of a town ^^HbA Nxeo- 
polls, wUch was garrisoned by the Turks. 
Bajazet, in the meantime, had raised a very 
lai^e army, with wMdbi he approadbed die 
g»mip of the hemegeam, showing «b%^ a Mndl 
part of his force in the centre, and ogncttding 
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aip^ry large foree upon each wing* A party, 
reeonnoitriiqr bro^htnewa to the Christiaa 
camp that the Tiurkd weife adranciiig, but ho 
exact aceeunt of their iiamber& or diq[>o»- 
tion. The Christians instantly took axxm, 
but were ccmsiderably heated with the wine 
they had been drinking. The French claim*' 
ed the honour of making Ae onset; and they 
were drawn up in front of l^e centre of that 
part of Bf^azef s force v^ch was open and 
uncovered. 

The King of Hungary's mareschal then 
advised l^e starangex^ to hal<v and keep theiir 
ground without advancing, until a recon* 
noitring party, which Sigismund had sent 
eut^ should bring more exact intelligence 
tiian they had yet received concerning the 
enemy's force. The Hungarian had searcely 
turned his horse, ere Philip of Artois^> Con^ 
stable of France, out of pure despite and iiw 
solence, commanded his banner to advance,in 
defiance of the orders^ or rather advice, recei- 
ved. TheLordofCoucy,akmghtofgfreat 
tamer conttderedi this a presumptuous pro- 
eeedmg; and, looking to die Admiral of 
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France, John de Vienne, the same who 
commanded die French auxiliaries in Scot- 
land, demanded what was to be done. ^' Sir/' 
answered the veteran, ^^ where reason cannot 
be heard, pride must reign ; since the con- 
stable will needs advance, we must follow 
him and support him." They rushed for- 
ward, therefore, on what appeared to be the 
tnain body of the Turkish army, which reti- 
red before them, according to their sultan's 
previous commands. In the meantime, as 
the French advanced upon the centre, two 
strong wings on either flank of the Turkish 
army, which had been hitherto concealed, 
threw themselves in the rear of the men-at- 
arms, and cut the French chivalry off from 
the main body of the Hungarians. . This 
manoeuvre was executed with the character- 
istic rapidity which procured for Bi^azet the 
epithet of Ilderim, or Lightning. The army 
of Sigismund, being fifty or sixty thousand 
•men, might still, by a desperate charge, have 
rescued their allies; and perhaps gained the 
battle. But the Hungarians, losing courage 
on seeing many of the French horses run- 
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ning back without riders, concluded that 
their vanguard was defeated, and fell, from 
the very apprehension, into great disorder, 
and retired, or rather fled, in confusion. The 
Turks, whose armies consisted chiefly of 
cavalry, made great havoc in the pursuit. 
The King of Hungary himself, with the 
Grand Master of the Hospitallers, escaped 
with difficulty ; and the slaughter and car- 
nage, both among the Hungarians and their 
auxiliaries, was very great; while most of 
the French knights who escaped death on 
the field of battle, had the sad alternative of 
becoming captive to the infidels. 
.' Bajazet, greatly elated by his victory, 
took possession of the King of Hungary's 
tent, and, with the usual caprice of a bar- 
barian, evinced at first a desire to be civil to, 
qjid familiar with, such nobles as were 
brought prisoners to his presence. He took 
credit tohimself naturally for the great victory 
he had won, and boasted, it is said, a pre- 
tended descent from Alexander of Macedon, 
in whose steps he afiected to tread. But 
when the sultan had refrei^hed himself, and 
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eame to view die field of batde, the loss o£ 
Ma best and bravest Turks was so mach 
greater tiban'be had conomred, limt his tig&B 
propenmties began to show themselyesu He 
caused to be pointed out to^ him seme few of 
the knights who were of the higliest rank, 
« and likely to pay the best ransom. These 

. ? being set apart, with a view of preserving 

their lives, the rest, stript to liieir shirts^ 
were brought before him, previous to being 
put to the sword. 

Tliere were present a great ntsmber of 
captives, of the highest blood and cfaaraeter 
in France, and odier states of Europe ; in 
all, more than three hundred gentlemen. 
The Turks stood around them wi& their 
drawn scunitansu Bajazet appeared, and re^ 
ceived the supplication of aU^ foi* ^U were al; 
his mercy. He looked upcm his prisoners 
for a few momentii, as a wild beast beholds 
his prey when he-has made sure of it; and 
tiien turning away, made^ a sign td hni 
soldier% in obedience isa whiek the in- 
armed prisoners were he^im t» pieees^ witb- 
eut oompuBctiaB* 


• I* 
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The sultan, howevcar, wsib not wamtis^ in 
a species ef chimsy courteBy wLieh inter- 
mingled strangely with his ernelty. He 
caused to be brought before him the £arl ef 
Nerers, to whom, on account of his high 
iBjakj he riiowed some deference^ and arioed 
him, whieh «f tiiree knights be would wish 
to dispatch to Paris widi the infonnation of 
his captivity. The earl fixed his dioice upon 
ane whom Froissart calls Jacques of HeUey, 
who had been formerly prisoner with die 
Saracens, and whose knowledge of their Ian- 
guage and manners had been of great ser- 
vice to his oonntrymen. The other two 
knights were presendy put to death; and 
Sir Jacques «f Helley was dismissed under 
^ fidlhf ul promise that he should again 
return to the court of Bajazet whoi he had 
dischu'ged his embassy* 

The arrii^ of this messenger at Pans, 
with tidings so dismal, threw ahnost the 
whole kingdom into nKnimii^; and it was 
the general report that France had sustained 
no defeat so disastrous since the &bulous 
combat <Mf Roncesvalles, in which battle 
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romance stated the twelve peers of Charle- 
magne to have fidlen. Amid the number of 
tears which were shed, and the grief which 
was displayed on every side, the regent 
Duke of Burg^dy was the only person who 
experienced some comfort in the general disr 
tress. It is said, he' contrived to extort from 
the French people, for the ransom of his son, 
* the Earl of Nevers, a much larger sum than 
was necessary for the purpose, or than was 
actually paid to Bajazet 

Thus closed the fourteenth century upon 
the kingdom of France, neither leaving it 
healed of its disorders, nor in a way to be 
speedily cured of them ; fortunate, however, 
in this, that the dissensions betwixt York 
and Xiancaster, now commenced by the re- 
bellion of Bolingbroke, was likely so far to 
occupy the attention of die English nation, 
08 must necessarily prevent the recommence- 
ment of a war which had been long the 
€KM»urge of both nations. 
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Fadicn <f Orleans and Burgundy^'^Threalenfd 
. Ittq>ture with England — The DuXe of Orleans 
' appoinM Regeni^ and again deprived of Aai 
r^^fftoe-^Death of Philip qf Burgundy — Jia^ 
the Fearless succeeds himy and the ZHssensions 
wi^ Orleans continue — Reconciliation of the 
two Dukes-'-^eir haired again hursts out — 
Murder of Orleans — Bwrgundg^ who instigated 
this crimef obtains a JuU pardon^ but, having 
gonetoquellan Insurrection at Liege, theDoom^ 
of Treason is pronounced against him — But'* 
gundy advances upon Paris — 'The Adherents 
of Burgundy termed Cabochinsy those of Or^ 
leans, Armagn^ics — the Armagtiacs obtain assist' 
ancefrom England — King Charles, during an 
Interval of his jSdalady, manifests the utmost 
indignation at this League with England, and 
marches in person against the Armagnacs — the 
French Nobles assemble in Paris, and compel 
the Armagnacs and Cabochins to be reconciled 
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to each other — On an Insurrection of the Pa* 
risianSi the Dauphin calls to his assistance, 
and re-organizeSf the Orleans Party — JBur* 
gundy retires Jlrom PariSy hut is recaUed by 
the Dauphin^ on some disagreement between 
him and his mother ^ Queen Isabella — On the 
approatk of Burgundy^ the Dauphin again 
invites the Armagnttcs to join him — CAarles 
himselfy partially recovered, marehes against 
Burgundy, and compeh kirn to sign a Pacific 
cation — State (f England — Conclusion. 

Our last ckapter left Fra&ce ia a flkuatbtt 
e^ftuJly extmordinary and dssastrous. The 
Btifortunate monarch Cliarles VI. was so ia- 
cnrably affected with his disorder, that a Kght 
Eke that of a sunbeam in a tempest seemed 
only from time to time to gleam on his de- 
ranged imagination, and enabled him to 
express occasi<mally some opinion on poli- 
tics, which those of his relatives who had 
for the time the nearest access to his p^nson^ 
never fsdled to mould so as to a^rve their 
own pui^ses* Thus, without having, pro- 
perly speaking, a»y will or incliBation of hij. 
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bwn^ the miifortttfiate pHnc^ eould assume 
ihe af^iearance of expressing (me^ and was 
flometimes brought forth to do so even in 
public, which, as his deficiencies were weli 
known, coiild only have had the effect of 
degrading his gavernment 

At other times, the person of Charles was 
strictly secluded^ His tent and his banner 
were displayed in marches and sieges; but 
tiie curtams of the pavilion were never raised^ 
jw>r was the person of the sad inhabitant 
'ever visible to his soldiers. 

During die king^s incapacity, the two fao* 
tions of Orleans and Burgundy, although 
tiieir represratatives were connected in the 
near relation of uncle and nephew, contended 
with the most bitter strife for the power of 
administering the -government The Queen 
Isabella, wife of Charles VI^ an ambitious 
and violent woman, was supposed to have 
espoused the interest of the Orleans party^ 
with a warmth which, as the duke was a 
libertine young man, was prejudicial to her 
reputation. Hie Duke of Orleans, there* 
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fore, and his wife Valentina, who possessed 
a strong personal interest with the king, were 
for the present leagued with Queen Isabelln 
for the purpose of depriving the regent Duke 
of Burgundy of that power which he held 
in the administration. We shall afterwards 
see this intrigue assume a different form. 

Each of these factions took the most vio* 
lent and unscrupulous mode of doing wfaat^ 
ever might injure their rivals in the piiblie 
opinion. Both of them called in the aid cf 
physicians, in the hope of devising some cure 
or alleviation of the king's malady ; and as 
the empiric3 who were permitted, if not en* 
couraged, to make new experiments upon 
the royal patient, usually left Charles worse 
than they found him, their want of suct*^M 
was always laid to the charge of the party 
which had consulted them. The Duke of Oir« 
leans condemned to the flames, as a magician, 
a learned man, named Jean de Bar, who had 
been employed by the Duke of Burgundy to 
effect the king's cure. The regent, in reta^ 
iiation, commanded the prosecution <^ two 
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Cordelier churchmen, tirho had been brought 
by the Orleans &ction to attend the king 
a« physicians, and whose experiments had 
consisted in deep and dangerous incisions 
ikiade on the head of their royal patient 
The Duke of Burgundy caused them both 
to be hanged. 

In the meantime, the external peace of the 
Idngdom.of France was threatened^ whUe 
the government of the country was a prey 
to discordant facAoDS, The contract of mar* 
mge between Richard II. and the young 
princess of France, Isabella, though absurdly 
ill-suited as regarded the age of the parties, 
had yet the great advantage of procuring a 
prolonged and solid peace betwixt two na- 
tions, whose chief miseries for two centuries 
had been occasioned by inveterate and sense-* 
less hostilities, from which neither hadgained 
advantage, while both had suffered immense 
1<^ in blood and treasure. But the dethrone* 
xnent and death of Richard IL was an un* a-ow 
expected stroke, which dissipated all these ^^^* 
happy prospects; and the unfortunate Charles^ 
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who happened to be In one of his ludd in^ 
t^rvals at the lime» was eo' much affected by 
Ae mekncholy tidings, that he relapsed into 
one of his most outrageous fits of insanity* 

The French princess, the intended wif« of 
Richard so soon as she d^ould hare arrived 
at a proper age, wsis still residing at the cxmrt" 
6f England ; and although her proposed hus- 
band was dethroned^ and it ii believed mur- 
dered, Henry IV. would &in have retained 
her there as a future bride for his son, afiteiv 
wards Henry V, This match, which wopld: 
ik all probability have secured a stable peace 
between the countries, must have been high- 
ly to the advantage of both. But the French 
nation were incensed at the death of Richar^ 
whom they looked upon as their ally ; and- 
the lords of Grascony, who had hitherto fol* 
lowed the English interests, regarded die. 
same unfortunate numarch as the son of d&eir 
great prince Edward, and their countryman, 
illehffird having been born at Bourdeaax» 
The French, aware of this feeling, were uni- ' 
versally disposed for war for the recovery of 
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Bourdoiuix and tke oibet Englkh pomemotm 
in France, in preference to a peaceful alUaa^ 
witb tliat power under its ivew dynasty. Btit 
.the malady of their king» and the contents bor 
tween the factions of Orleans and Burgundy^ 
rendered the French a9 unfit for. prpseputing 
^e war) as they were averse to coi^tinuing 
at peace; and thus a reinforcement froqi 
JEjighrndt ^der command of the Ear} qf 
Woreest^ easily secured Boi}rdeaux to tba 
■English crown* 

In the year 1400^ during a casufd Itbsenc^ ▲.». 
4^ the Duke of Burgundy fraok conrt» ii^ ^^^* 
K^posite party had the art to extract from 
,th(9 king, then in one of his twilight inteiv 
va]s» a eommiasion, af^pointmg his brothery , 
^4bc Diike of Orleans, his lieutenant aild 
jregent of the kingdom, at such. periods whaii 
ihe himself should, by the visitation of Go<^ 
be prevented frpm administering the g^ 
vernment. This commisaiofi was partly pbr 
tained by the influence of the queen» who 
at this time hated the Duke, or rather i^ 
Dttdieis» of Burgundy ; and it yrm receiv^ 
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4ke more willingly by the people, as, by the 
law 6f France, the Duke of Orleans was the 
rightful elainiant of the regency, and hiti; 
-youth could not now, as formerly, be ob^ 
jected to. 

But the new regent used his power very 
unskilfully. In the quarrelbetween the tw6 
Popes, which still^ subsisted, the Duke of 
Orleans espoused the cause of Benedict, 
which was the most unpopular in France ; 
he likewise imposed taxes both on ecclesiacK 
tics and on the laity, which, joined to a casual 
scarcity of provisions, rendered his govent*- 
ment intolerably oppressive. A crisis speecfily 
followed, in which the Duke of Orleans was 
deprived of the regency by an assembly of 
4he great men of the kingdom. Both dukeft 
then took arms, and a civil war seemed in*- 
evitable, when, by the interference of the 
Dukes of Berri, Bourbon, and other princes 
t>f the blood, it was declared that, to end 
ihe £imily dissensions, both Orleans and 
Burgundy should be excluded from the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, which was vested 
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in the council of state, over which the queen 
HTBS appointed to preside. This suspended^ 
in appearance, the quarrel between the riyai 
princes, and, for a time, neither attempted 
to assume the regency in person, though 
both exercised an indirect influence upon 
4lie different members of the council* 
- Philip, Duke of Burgundy, was afterwards 
again raised, by his nephew the king, to a 
more active i^are in the government, when 
iie suddenly died upon a journey, sa very 
touch embarrassed by debts, that his duchesii 
denounced any share in his movable suoce»^ 
9ion ; and, in testimony of her dmng so, laid 
in the coffin of the deceased prince thekeyv 
4of his househcdd, and the girdle at which Ae 
iwore them — a strange ceremony to take 
place at the funeral of a prioce, who had at 
ids cmnmandall the revenues of France, and 
was not supposed over scrupulous in employ« 
ing them to his own purposes. 

John, Duke of Burgundy, who succeeded 
I^dlip, was called the Fearless. He pos- 
sessed Ins father's power, although^ he ha4 


988 FACTXOiis Of oALSAJ»9 and^busgukdy; 

twa hrodieTS, each of whom inkeritod oonf 
ndeiable torritories, beiag Anthony, Duke 
of Brabant, and Philip, Count of NeFe7% 
wfaidi last we saw mdu^pily dbtingoinhed 
at the battle of NicopoUs. But, above all^ 
John, the eldest brother, had his father*! 
ambition, and took up the hadky qoarr^ 
with the honse ci (Means exacdy where 
Pake PhiUp had left it. 

The diaem^d between the ande and nor 
phew came thos to siibaUt in full £i»oe bo^ 
tween the two conains. Th&y diatorbed th^ 
whole kingdom by their intrigues ; and th^ 
Duke of Burgundy had, like hi$ fiither, th# 
address to seeure a very strong party in th^ 
mty ot Paris, to which his h<Hise and faction 
had represented themselves aa the pres^vwi 
of the privil^;es of the city and university 
laid enemies to the imposidon oi excessivt 
taxes* In the dissensi^^Ms which £(dlowed| 
the dauphin, a youi^ man of feeble talented 
tod no fixed prinmples, would have fled with 
his mother to the town of Melun, but vrm 
pursued by the Buigundiftfi party, smi 
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brottglit blick by fiorce. Bloodshed fieemed 
fro near, that each priace chose his device* 
Orleans, to indicate his possessing the right 
^regency, displayed a hand grasping a club 
full of knots, with the motto — I envy it-^n 
alluding to t^ feeling which he aittributed 
to the qyposite house. Burgundy^ on the 
other hand, gave a carpenter's plane, with % 
Flemish motto — Je bowl-*^th»,t is, / holdr^ 
the means of smoothing the knotted club. 

Mutual friends and relations, chiefly c^ ^.d. 
the blood royal, once more interfered, and 
brought the two contending princes to a so? 
lemn agreement They disnussed their troopa 
on each side, met together in the hotel of the 
Count de Saint Paul, embraced each oth^s 
and took the sacrament at the same time* 
Hiey were now employed for a short tim^ ii^ 
the public cause, the one against the Englisli 
in Gui^ane, tiie other agsdftst Calais; bu€ 
die campaign provedshort andineffieient, an4 
was closed by a truce of one year's durationf 

It would appear tibtat the hatred of tha 
two dukes beoune the more bitter, that the 
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late reconciliation obliged them to obser.ve 
certain forms of dissimulation, since in pri* 
vate the Duke of Bui^^undy, at least, medi-^ 
tated ending the feud by patting his rival to 
death. 

• It was. on the 23d of November that jthe 
Duke of Orleans, being at the queen's aparb* 
ments, where he usually spent the evenings 
was summoned to wait on the king immer 
diately. While he obeyed this command^ 
and traversed the streets mounted on a mule, 
accompanied only by two gentlemen and a 
few valets on foot, he suddenly fell into an 
ambush posted for the purpose. The leader 
of these ruffians was one D'Hacquetonville, 
personally injured, as he conceived, by the 
Duke of Orleans. This man strudk at the 
duke with his battle*axe, and, missing his 
head, the blow fell on his right hand, which 
it struck off. << I am the Duke of Orleans,'' 
cried the party assailed. ^^ It is he whom 
we seek," answered his assassins, with wild 
teultation, and, striking the prince from his 
saddle, they cut him limb from limb by 
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theit furious aiid united afiiE^ult They had 
taken every precaution to ensure the perpe-^ 
tration of the murder, and their bwn subset 
queht escape. The streets were strewed 
with caltrops, for laming the horses of such 
as should attempt a pursiut : a house was set 
fire.|;o by the assassins, who cried ^^ Fire» 
iire V^ to distract ihe attention of the people^ 
while the Duke of Orlesins's retinue were 
crying *^ Murder P* 

• In the momihg, the duke's body was disr 
covered, so much hacked and dismembered^ 
that the streets were sprinkledwith his blood 
and brains, while s<»ne of the limbs- could 
scarcely be found by his weeping attendants. 
Such, indeed, was the inveteracy of the &e« 
tions, that the Biurgundians only said to each, 
other, 'with a sneer, ^^ S^e, if the knotty 
mace has not been well smoothed by the 
plane r 

The Duke of Burgundy at first affected 
innocence and surprii^e. On a threat, how-* 
ever, to arrest some of his followers, he 
showed such signs of guilt, that the princes 
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^f ihe blood ftdvlied his retiring frbm Paris 
to his own d^inikiions, which he diA wUh 
much pTecifM^talion. But when in a place 
^ safety, he i^coyered his spirits ; ttdd,: find?* 
ing that his party w«re wiBias to support 
Idm, without muoh regard to his imioceiice 
or guilt, he assembled an army of his. owii 
subjects of Burgundy and Flanders, and ad^ 
tanced upon Paris, having'with him, as aa 
apologist, or rather yindicator, a doctor in 
theology, named John Pl^t, who^ in the 
ftoeof die dauphin and princes of the blood» 
antagned the late Duke of Orleans as a trai-fc 
Mff^ and shamelessly justified the Duke q£ 
Burgundy for the vile murd^ accomplishecl 
on the body of his near relation. The Duke 
^ Burgundy, assured of his superiority, de- 
dmnded and obt^ed from the daupMn, who 
began now to assume a lead in public affidrs, 
as fiiU a pardon for the death of the unfor* 
tunate Orleans as could be put into words* 
He caused the Admiral of France to be re-^ 
moved from office, his chief feult being that 


ke kad <»ffered with two huadred kn^lits ta 
pursue the miitd«r«r» of Orleast»^ s 

Nor would Ua demaiidB ki^e st<qpped 
tiiere^ had he not suddenly learaed that ^tm 
]^eople of Lieg^ wew in anas against hb 
Iiither4n->law9llieif arehUrikop; andao sooner 
had Burgundy left Paris with his loroeo 
10 quell Ihis insurreetii^ in Handers^ tluui 
tiie Orleans fiidioii appeared in arms. In the 
capital, determined to take merited veBge- 
anoe for the flml mnrder. 

The number of the Duke of Burgundy'^ 
enemies was augn^nted by the eq»pearanoe 
of Valenlina» the widowed i^pouse of dio 
deceased, in the deepest mourning, followed 
by all her hoiutehold in the same attire of 
woe, seeming to inroke upon the murderer 
the vengeance, demanded by ihe widow and 
the orphan. And although the Duchess of 
Orleans was prevented by fate from pro* 
aecuting her purpose, yet her dea&, whidi 
ff^owed soon after that of her husband, was 
ascribed to the consequences of his assaan^ 
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natioD, and oceasioiied additbnal execratibasr 

on the perpetrators df the d^ed. 

. Owing to the sudden' pr^ominaace of his 

^lemieS} ' judicial proceedings against the 

Diike of Burgundy tirere brii^ly uAdertake^ 

before the parltament of Paris,* aiid {nished 

on to extresfuty. The pardon he had ob* 

tained frdm the dauphin was declared voidy 

and the doom of treason denoiinced agJBuast 

him, : ' • ^ 

Hardly had men sufficiently wondered a( 

^m change of fortune, when news arrived, 

that the Duke' of Burgundy, having qudle;^ 

the insurrection of the citisens of Liege aftei: 

Unuch slaughter, was now approaching Paris 

iat the head of his ariny, breathing^ defianed 

against all his enemies — a threcit the mor^ 

formidable, as th.e gres^r pajct of the popu^ 

lace of Paris were known to be influenced 

by him ; so much so^ that even his vile crime 

had made no impression in his disfavour on 

] the violent-ttempered citizens, who were littlo 

I accustomed to regard the life or death of avk 

individual, even although a prince of the 
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Hoaif or to omsider in wkyfe manner be 
came to liis gmre^ {irmded. he feii m die 
^MMeciitiQn of a deedi f endU 

The c^r of Ftoi% and eovmtrjr of FnuM!^ 
urere. Be«r split into two Tiolentfiietions, who 
xfiati^goUied thanselveft by badges, and by 
the designalaoBS of their parties. This vfm 
•die oidy cireunialanee TfUch eraM»d deeeiiioy 
and a tenae of nbaniir that IbeT did jiot di^ 
48my»iah thensdtves as Bnzgaadians or d^ 
^fcfMii«fa«- Hw fonnev party wore red saake^ 
with the cross of Saiot Ajadrew^ and Iveie 
ealled CabocUns^ ftom Cabodie, a bttteket, 
a distinguished partisan of the. pwty of BtUh 
•gandy. The ibilowers 4hC Odeans, 4»i the 
odier hand, wore white sadiesi with Sniat 
George's ereasy and termed dtemsdves Af* 
nsagiiaefl^ -from . the earl of tihat ?»^mtfj the 
.&tha^ui-48w of the Duke of Orleans^ ae- 
'COsmted,fr<Mnhk spirit aftclactiigity» the bwdt*' 
ler of his eause. He was made Conslabie 
of Fianee by his son4Brlaw's iateiest^ and 
was locked upon as his prineqpal partisaa. 
:The Ptoisians todt iq> arms as Cabodbms; 
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mid, a body of actual butchers were the most 
active in the cause of Burgundy* 

The Orleans party moved upon the isaspi- 
jtaif and threatened Paris with a siege. But 
the Duke of Burgundy threw himself into 
^e city with a body of select troops, part 
of whom were English^ with which nation, 
in the desperation of his hatred to the &e- 
•tion of Armagnac, the duke bad m^ule a 
league. These English auxiliaries were com- 
manded by the Earl of Arundel, and con- 
ducted themselves with such good discipline, 
that they were of great service to the cause 
of Burgundy, 

- The Orleans &ction, who remarked this 

advantage of the opposite party, and suffered 

4>y. it, felt little difficulty in entering into 

isimilar transactions on their own part, and 

-opened a treaty with Henry IV. of England. 

The offers of the Armagnacs were too high 

to be neglected by Henry IV., who was just 

. obtaining a breathing time from the troubles 

and insurrections with which his reign had 

been successively disturbed, — ^by the Welsh, 
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tJie Percys, and others who were dissatisfied 
^with his title or his government. At this 
period of quiet, it was natural he should 
look abroad to France, now engaged in a 
bloody and remorseless civil war, and engage 
to support the party that should grant him 
tile best terms. Or perhaps, in his heart, 
tiie English king desired, by assisting the 
one French party after the other, to prevent 
tiie civil war from drawing to a conclusion, 
which afforded England a prospect of reco* 
rering her French dominions. 
^ It is certain that, with whatever intention^ 
Henry IV, listened favourably to the propo* 
sal of the Orleans or Arm^nac faction, who 
offered to surrender all the provinces of Gas- 
eony to the English, with other advantages* 
Tempted by tiiese offers, he engaged, 18th 
May,- 1412, to send to the assistance of the ^^* 

1412. 

Ann^nacs, a thousand men-at-arms, and 
three thousand archers. To show himself 
more serious in th^ir support, the King of 
England's younger son, Thomas of Clarence, 
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was t» he appointed ^neial iif die anxiliar]^ 


y. 

Amd these prepamtiona, in wUcii tbe 
Iiofron ef forelgs iovasiom were added ia 
(iiose of eivil war, Obarles VJ. awakened 
from a loDg^ fit of stupor, and beeame se«* 
siUe, as he sometimes was for intervals, to 
Ae distresses of die cewQtry of wUch im 
wcHre the nominal erown. 

Isabella of Bavaria, ike wife of the vmfar^ 
tiraate hing, had eontrived to take a |pmHb 
share in the gov^eram^ftt in tkenames of ha 
hina^ IkBsbandand her youthliil sod, whose 
Station (^ next heir to the orowtt would hsve 
given him greatandiovk}^ had he kiwwn how 
to nse it It was mueh to the c r e dit of Aie 
Rrendi, that their loyatey to the king ae* 
onskaken even when m such d^»hk» 
reumstanees. HSs mandates, wJMoa 
[ was strong enon^ to eaqpvesB thcn^ 
were Bstened to with reqMct by the docfr 
of both parties ; and, as the capirioe of Am, 
^peen liirew her into ih% one 09: tibe ot^ws 
Ade of the contending fitetions, he was heard 
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to denounce Teng^mce for the death of Or-* 
leans, his only brother, and on the othec 
kand, undertake the defence of the Duke of 
Burgundy, his murderer. 

Tkua passively did the poor king follow 
Ae views of the &ction under whose charge 
he chanced to be placed for the time, witht 
out expressing disgust at his own treatment^ 
although we have one anecdote at least tend- 
ing to show that even his means of livings 
and siiq>port were strangely neglected by 
^ose who had his person under their con* 
trol, even though diese were at the time hit 
wife and eldest son, 

: So in, we are assured, was the royal &• 
mily provided fiur, that the govemen of the 
royal household once compkiBed to the un-^ 
fortunate king that die had neither money 
fior means of procuring either provisions or 
^er necessaries for the service of the royal 
chUdren. « Alas !'* said the king, « how 
can I help you, who am myself reduced to 
dieusame straits \" He gi^ve her the golden 
bup out of which he had recently drank, as 
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the means of meeting the immediate ne^es^ 
sity. 

It appears that this unhappy prii^e, du*^ 
ring the rare intervals of his melancholy 
disease, had the power of seeing, with some 
degree of precisixm, the condition in which 
the country stood at one given moment, and 
could then form a rational opinion, though 
he was totidly inc^able of dedncing any 
arguments founded on what had ha{qyened 
foefoare the present moment His mind wm 
like a mirror, which leflecfas with accuracy 
the objects presented to it for the iimei 
though it retains no impression of such as 
] formerly passed before it His judgment^ 

there£(Mre, incapable of judging of affidns w^ 
a comprehensive reference to jpast events or 
those who have been actors in Aem, was en-^ 
tfarely decided by the light in wMch the.pre<^ 
sent circumstances were represented by 
diose interested in deceiving him. 

Charles was therefore not a little indig<* 
nant, on awaking from his illness in 1412^ 
at finding the Armagnac party §blv advanced 
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ia a treaty, the principal article of wUch 
was the introduction of an English army in-- 
to Fr^mce ; and while he felt natural resent- 
ment at a proceeding so unpatriotic, and so/ 
&il of danger to his kingdom, he was not 
aware of the fact, of could not draw the^ 
conclusion, that the Duke of Burgundy and 
his party had been guilty of exactly the same 
e^rror when they accepted the assistance, un- 
der the Earl of Arundel, which had formed 
ike most effectiye part of their garrison for 
the defence of Paris* 

' Greatly displeased, theref<N:e, with the 
Dukes of Berri and Bourbon, with others 
included in the Armagnac party, Charles 
mavched in person against them, and be« 
sieged the city of Bourges, which was one 
of dieir strongholds* They expressed the 
utmost deference for the king's person, but 
alleged that he had not undertaken the ex^ 
pedition of his own free will, protesting at 
the same time that, excepting that Charles 
came, or rather was brought, in company of 
that licensed murderer^ John Duke of Bur- 
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goflbdy) tbe g^stes of Bemges dboidd Aj open 
at tbe filigkteslsumBKmB in tke kiagi'aiumiie* 
While making these fair pwtenees, the; 
besieged orgmiased a despemte saily, iiatk 
l&e view of making prisoners of King Cfaarlesv 
and his eldest sou Louis* In tlm they weie: 
dis^>pointed^ and Sowod themselyes so hard 
piMsed in tbcjir tism» that they trcve oUiged. 
to subimt to conditifios dieiated by thiekiDg^> 
in ifhixk both the parties of Acmagnaes and; 
Cabochhtt were obliged to renounce all their 
leagues with the English. . r 

. Tbe £agUsh» in tilie meantune, under the 
Duke of Clarenee^ arrived^ as af^dated by. 
tiBMi Armagnaca ; anc^ as demoadogists pre*: 
tend of evil iBforilB^ were mudi laore easilf: 
brought into Fi»nce than disaiissed. fran 
thenoe* The CMeana party, by a large^ 
mm of ready money, and a mueh largHr m 
promise, for which hostages were granted,: 
persuaded the. Ei^lisk prince to witibdr^w^ 
bat not widyoat doing much damage to die 
oonntry* 

The Erench nobles then . assembled to<» 




gellier m Befffaytrithout €&tiiictio«i of parties^ 
1i» very lumieft of the factions being deck- 
]»d ualawfidi soanadooB SH the leaders ap- 
pear to be to bury the very memory of their 
dtsseatioiigy while secretly they were labour^^ 
iBg to rouse aad hK^rease them. 

Peaee b^mg thus e^fidtiided betwixt the^ 
fiietionsy there seemed to be some chance of 
^Utpgimg the blee«Hiig woidMk ci the dis- 
tiacted eomstry ; but the titter disregard to^ 
Ae ordJHary bonds of £dtli between man and 
mftBy threw aU loose within a short time, 
c A war wiA England begim now to ap- 
jlear a Uk^ eiMent, and a meeting of the 
8tate9*6enmd Was convoked, to find Ae>' 
means of meetfaig the emergencies of the^" 
coutf^ ^ Vat^ they were dksolved without 
havtag proposed any radical cure for the dis- 
traces and dangers under which ikte lang-- 
dmn laboured. 

Louis, dai^hin, imd heir of the crown,' 
was now beginning to take a decided part,: 
independent of his mother, the queen, and 
he naturaUy cast his eye on the Duke of 
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Burgundy, as the Jparty by whoni so incurable 
a wound had been deall to the domestie peac^. 
of France. In his secret enquiries ioLto this, 
prince's conduct, he learned or perhaps pre^- 
tended to learn, that, the diike had laid a^ 
plan for destroying the reiiiaining braoehesi 
of the hous^ of Orleans. The iiifarnier waa 
a certain Pierre des Essards, a creature ol 
the Duke of Burgundy, whom he had raised: 
to the di^niied and wealthy situation o£ 
minister of the finances, and who now, being, 
threatened by the dauphin with axi eumina^: 
tion of his accounts, changed, sides^ in the 
hope of eluding eniquiries which h^ dared 
not meet. He received orders from the. 
dauphin to secure the Bastille^ tb:^ in mme: 
d^ree considered as the citadel of Paris* > 
Burgundy, better accustotioted to the in^trl 
nagement of plots than his young kinwaan^: 
counteracted so effectually the i|cheme of thi$> 
dauphm, that Des Essards' no sooner had 
possessed himself of the Bastille, than all- 
Paris was in 4iproar. The mob, commanded 
by Caboche^ the butcher^ took up arms. Dos. 
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Essardsy obliged' to surrender the Bastille^ 
was (Seized upon, and put to death. Caboche 
and his followers also killed some persons in 
high office about the dauphin's person, and 
compelled the Mng himself, with the Dukes : 
of Berri and Bourbon, to go to the parlia-* 
niient, wearing whitie hoods, the emblem of 
4e party of Burgundy, — at least of the Pa- 
Atasn mutineers, — and there register such 
edicts as the multitude were pleased to de- 
mand. The same rioters burst into the dau- 
phin's private apartments, having heard die 
sound of violins there, and behaved with the 
utmost insolence, putting those who were 
present in immediate danger of their lives* i 
Impatient of mob-tyranny, which is of all 
others the most difficult to endure, the dau-. 
phin once more took measures for recalling 
and arranging ihe broken and dispersed party 
of the Dtske of Orleans. At the call of the 
heir-apparent, in which he used the nam^ of, 
his father, the Orleans party entered Paris, 
while, by one of the changeis common at the 
time, the Duke of Burgundy found he could 
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not make his party good in the city, and 
retired, as was his wont, to liis own terri^ 
tories af Flanders. 

Th^ queen, the dauphin, and the other 
lords, who had thus obtained power, not« 
withstanding then: mutual interest, could not 
agree, how much soever it was their interest 
to do so. Isabella of Bavaria had the art t6 
iiiduce most of them to join against the au^ 
thority assumed by her son, as too absolute 
and peremptory to be engrossed by one 
Whom she described as a giddy youth, liable 
t6 be seduced by evS counseL The queen 
ev^n proceeded so fax as to break into the 
dauphin's apartments, and seicc upon four 
littendants of his person, whom she described 
as agents of the Duke of Burgundy. Tlie 
young prince was so highly offended at this 
personal insult, that he wrote to the Ddke of: 
Burgundy that he was prisoner in his own- 
capital, and invited him to come with his 
forces to his deliverance. 

A feilighter invitation would have brought 
the duke to Paris. He instantly advanced^ 
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«t the h^ of a laige force of his own vafih 
€aU» 

Chaifefli however, had in the meantune 
« twiait^My iaterval of recovery, and aBNSu^ 
med for a Aott time the reins of goverop 
ment. He Bi&at forth an edict, reproaching 
the dnke with the murder of the Duke of 
Orleans, and published the confutation of 
Dpctoir John Petit's abominable apologj for 
that vile assassination. 

The dauphin Louis, also» whose temper 
j»eems to have been fickle and uncertaiiit 
again Ranged his party, and invited the 
prtneea of the Orleans fecticm into the atf 
^ridi so stroi^ a body of horse, ^amountin|^ 
it is qaU> to dgkt diousand men,) that the|^ 
were able to diaurm the whole citizens, save 
'those of the better classes. He took also 
away firoia the Parisians the chains and baiw 
zicades with which they were accustomed 
10 hMsi np their streets, and once more 
put it o«t of their power to disturb Ae 
publie tranqnillity* The Duke o[ Burgun- 
^ m the meantime advanced towards the 
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'walls of the city ; but, dismayed at once by 
tlie royal edicts laundied against him, by 
the dauphin deserting his cause, and by the 
Ireduced state of the Parisians, who used t6 
be his best friends, he retreated as formerly^ 
after a rain attempt on the capital. 

But the king, surrounded with all th^ 
princes of the blood-royal, except the lineage 
of Burgundy, marched into Ai^tois, the tei»- 
ritories of the duke, with the piiFpose of 
'completely subduing his ten^itories. Charles 
demanded of the towns of Flanders, whe^ 
'therthey meant to stand by the duke against 


'their liege lord ? and received the satisfac- 
tory answer, that the duke was indeed their 
immediate prince, but that it was not th^ 
purpose to assist him against the king, their 
lord paramount, or to shut their gates against 
Aeir sovereign. The Duke of Burg^d}^ 
alarmed at finding himself deserted by his 
own immediate subjects of Bqi^ndy and 
Flanders, began to negotiate for a peace with 
Tnore sincerity than hitherto. It was con- 
cluded accordingly ; but the Orleims party 
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'tefused to sign it» Charles and his son ia^ 
^ted on die signature. ^^ K you would 
Jiave the, peace lasting,'^ said the dauphin, 
<^ you must sigpi it ;" which was do^e accord- 
ingly. Hiia padfiottion, being preceded by 
the humiliatiou of the Duke of Burgundy^ 
might bb accounted the most steady which 
Jhad yetbeen'attempted between the Armag* 
jiacs and Cabochins, and appeared to pos- 
sess a fair chance of being permanent. 

But it was not the pleasure of Heaven to 
prolong the state of foreign peace, or truce 
at least, which France had enjoyed during 
her domestic divisions, and wliich prevented 
England from taking advantage of them* 
Dfuring some years Henry IV, of England 
had reigned, an unpopular king, with an 
uncertain title, and could not, owing to dis- 
turbances at home, profit by the disunion of 
the French. But at the time of this pacifi- 
cation between Charles and his subjects, the 
English king had just died, and was [suc- 
ceeded by his son, the celebrated Henry V., 
a young hero, beloved by the nation, and 
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CONCLUSION* 




who bjreaihed Bothing save iiwukm and om^ 
quest f^paiiiBt his jieighbowrs^ the scan of 
whot^ disuliicia were f till raoklingi thini|^ 
apparently dosed. -* 

And as the issue of the strife whidk ea^ 
sued was remarlqihle, I shall here dose mjf 
Tales for the present, not mwilUng to 
eonttnue them^ if they shall be thoi^tJB 
useful as those from the History of Seotiboid. 
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